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PU0M';  I  ISRARY 


general  information 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Hails 


"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a  jury  of 
judges  for  the  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Serr- 
ice  Awards  has  selected  your  outstanding  service  in  keeping 
the  public  informed  of  the  trends  of  the  Korean  War  abo:r 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duly  as  the  outstanding  example  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  in  1950." 


(Five  months  and  two  days  later  the  Ko¬ 
rean  powder  keA  exploded.) 


With  these  words  early  this  month, 
Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staffer,  was  notified  of  a  new  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  The  announcement  came 
from  Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  nation’s 
largest  fraternity  of  ne>  imen. 

For  “  outstanding  ■  ervice  in  keeping 
the  public  informed.”  bo  read  the  citation. 
But  back  of  the  decision  of  the  jury  of 
Judges  —  unlisted  but  not  unnoted  —  were 
other  factors. 

„  In  Beech  they  discovered  a  rare  ana¬ 
lyst,  who  could  warn  statesmen  at  home  a 
half  year  in  advance  of  happenings  to  come 
.  .  .  “Unless  Congress,”  he  wrote  on  Jan. 
23,  1950,  “reverses  its  position,  the  EGA 
pipeline — which  to  South  Korea  means  life¬ 
line — will  run  dry  in  five  to  six  months.” 


In  Beech  they  hailed  insight  that  could 
report  on  Vlay  8  (48  days  before  Korea) 
.  .  .  “Why  We’re  Losing  Asia:  You  Can’t 
Eat  Freedom.  For  a  Change,  Let’s  Back 
Revolution  Instead  of  Buck  One.”  ...  In 
Beech  they  met  up  with  a  reporter  who 
could  look  beyond  a  “police  action”  and 
flash  back  from  Suwon,  Korea,  on  June 
28:  “I  have  a  feeling  that  I  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed  the  beginning  of  World  War  III.” 


In  Beech,  too,  they  saw  something  else 
— what  a  rival  correspondent  once  put  into 
these  words:  “Keyes  Beech  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  probably  outstripped 
every  other  correspondent  in  daily  expos¬ 
ing  himself  to  fire  to  get  die  news.” 


Foreign  News  Service 


Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Bad  News  for  Bugs 


Bugs  are  in  for  the  surprise  of  their  lives.  They’’ re  going  to 
zoom  into  allethrin,  the  new  insecticide  ingredient.  It  looks 
like  especially  bad  neivs  for  many  of  the  insects  that  pester 
you  most. 

Take  flies,  mosquitoes  and  gnats  .  .  .  allethrin's  paralyz¬ 
ing  touch  searches  them  out . . .  delivers  the  blow  that  knocks 
them  down  fast . . .  leaving  its  slower  acting  companion  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  spray  or  powder  to  complete  the  kill. 

Until  now  this  type  of  insecticide  came  from  flowers 
picked  by  the  natives  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But  allethrin  is  an 
all-American  product,  synthesized  under  scientific  controls 
and  has  the  definite  advantages  over  importations  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  strength  and  quality. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  production  of  allethrin  on  a  commercial  scale. 
For  they  were  already  making  most  of  the  needed  chemical 
ingredients. 


As  a  result,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  already  pro¬ 
viding  allethrin  in  ever-increasing  quantities  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  household  and  dairy  sprays.  And  researchers  all 
over  the  country  are  now  engaged  in  testing  its  value  for 
the  control  of  agricultural  pests  and  for  other  purposes. 
Other  Union  Carbide  chemicals  are  important  ingredients 
in  many  other  insecticides  and  fungicides.  One  or  more  of 
them  may  have  a  place  in  your  future  plans. 

FREE:  Learn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you 
use  every  day,  ff  rile  for  the  illustrated  booklet  "Prod- 
acts  and  Processes"  which  tells  how  science  and  in- 
dustry use  Union  (Mrbide’sAlloys,  Chemicals,  Carbons, 

Gases,  and  Plastics  in  creating  things  for  you.  W rite 
for  free  booklet  C, 

Union  Carbide 

CORPORATrOJV 

so  EAST  42ND  STREET  fTTH  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


- Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  Linde  Oxygen  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
PresT-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  PyrofaX  Gas  •  NATIONAL  Carbons  •  EvereaDY  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
AchESON  Electrodes  •  PresTONE  and  TrEK  Anti-Freezes  •  ElectROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaYNES  STELLITE  Alloys 


In  Washington,  D.C 
to  SELL  THE  MOST 
YOU  MUST  USE 


’customer  coverage 
holds  the  answer. . . 


Buying  space  in  a  four- newspaper 
city  can  be  a  complex  problem,  un¬ 
less  you  look  beyond  rirriilations^ 
l€>ok  for  customers.  "7  Answers  to  Customer  Cover¬ 
age”  shows  the  sure  way  to  reach  customers  in 
the  growing  Metropolitan  Washington  market  — 
7  surveys,  7  methods,  7  answers  all  pointing  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  show.  Ask  the  Post  man  for  the  facts! 


Represented  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson, Walker  (k>nipany — George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific 
Coast)— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers — The  Hal  Winter  Co.  (Miami  Beach) 
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EARNEST  HOBERECHT 

The  chief  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Japan  has, 
throughout  the  Korean  war, 
handled  the  page-one  news 
with  banner-line  impact  and 
thoraughness. 


A  quarter  century's  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  key  Euro¬ 
pean  statesmen  has  led  to 
the  U.  P.  general  European 
manager's  series  of  momen¬ 
tous  exclusive  interviews. 


U.P.'s  general  Eurapean 
news  manager  has  covered 
more  world-important  con¬ 
ferences  than  any  ather  re- 
parter.  His  grasp  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  is  unmatched. 


One  of  the  most  resource¬ 
ful  and  calorful  American 
feature  writers  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene.  Whatever  the 
tapic,  his  dispatches  have 
front-page  flavor  and  flair. 


JACK  JAMES 

He  scored  a  world  beat  of 
more  than  two  hours  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
last  June.  His  reporting  ever 
since  has  continued  to  be 
distinguished. 


JACK  CUDDY 

The  way  U.P.'s  boxing  ed¬ 
itor  reports  fights,  writes 
about  fighting  and  fighters, 
draws  sell-out  gates  of 
readership  wherever  his  by¬ 
line  appears 


Long  foreign-news  experi¬ 
ence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  was  a  foundation 
for  his  lucid  reporting  of 
the  complex  activities  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Alert,enterprising,informed 
on  every  aspect  of  every 
part  of  western  Germany, 
he  directs  U.  P.  news  cover¬ 
age  there.  His  dispatches 
are  sharp  and  penetrating. 


r 


Some  of  the  correspondents  who  help  to  make  United  Press  pre-eminent 
in  reporting  every  kind  of  news  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


In  his  24  years  in  U.P/s 
Washington  bureau,  which 
he  now  heads,  he  has  be¬ 
come  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  among  political  re¬ 
porters  and  analysts. 


The  ranking  White  House 
correspondent  consistently 
confirms  his  right  to  leader¬ 
ship.  His  speed  and  preci¬ 
sion  in  handling  big  news 
are  reportorial  by-words. 


Editors  and  readers  alike 
gain  perspective  and  in¬ 
sight  from  the  daily  articles 
by  U.P.'s  foreign  news  ed¬ 
itor  summing  up  and  sizing 
up  the  war  news. 


His  dispatches  on  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  the  Koredn  war 
have  won  response  among 
readers  on  every  side.  He  is 
back  home  now,  to  continue 
in  the  same  engaging  vein. 


the  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


For  its  substance,  sparkle 
and  pace,  his  "Today's 
Sports  Parade"  column  is  a 
feature  that  fans  by  thou¬ 
sands  from  coast  to  coast 
flock  to  follow. 


Moviegoers  the  world  over 
award  her  an  Oscar  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  her  invaria¬ 
bly  entertaining  doily  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  doings  of  the 
stars  in  Hollywood. 


Painstaking  accuracy,  a 
sure  sense  of  what's  of  wid¬ 
est  interest,  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  writing  place  U.P.'s  sci¬ 
ence  editor  at  the  forefront 
in  his  specialty. 
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that  6R0V(S 

steriwly  stroh^ 


During  1950,  only  nine  of  Americans 
greatest  dailies  carried  more  advertising 
than  The  Houston  Chronicle,  whose  total 
linage  was  an  impressive  35,945,448. 

For  over  38  consecutive  years  The 
Chronicle  has  lead  the  other  two  Houston 
newspapers.  Each  year  this  lead  increases 
substantially’^,  indicating  clearly  a  dominant 
leadership  based  on  proven  results  and 
stronger  reader  prejerence. 


CHRONICLE 

LEADERSHIP 

OVER  POST 

CHRONICLE 

LEADERSHIP 
OVER  PRESS 

I94A 

3,110,980  lines 

10,754,932  lines 

1947 

7,203,543  lines 

16,981,656  lines 

1948 

9,105,005  lines 

21,750,263  lines 

1949 

10,333,398  lines 

23,574,853  lines 

1950 

11,237,880  lines 

25,603,867  lines 
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'lA^ltal  Our  l^eaders 


The  Houston  Chronicle 
is  TEHTH  IN  THE  NATION 
and  as  always, 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON 


!  Senator  Kelauver  When  one  looks  onto  the  intr- 

'  <SFD  national  state  of  affairs  one  can 

,  Explains  SEP  Article  ^ 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  lentless  reality  that  the  struggle 
with  interest  your  ^  editorial  en-  being  fought  between  the  peace- 
titled  “Official  Articles”  in  the  loving,  constructive  Democracy  on 
April  7  Editor  &  Publisher  which  one  side  and  the  bellicose,  destruc- 
refers  to  the  series  of  four  arti-  {jve  Communism  on  the  other  is 
cles  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  gaining  daily  its  ferocity  no  matter 
the  first  of  which  appeared  on  whatever  the  political  or  ideolof- 


April  7th. 

1  feel  that  a  chairman  and  mem- 


ical  background  is. 

Assuming  that  we  are  asked  to 


ber  of  a  committee,  after  a  mem-  declare  our  own  position  in  this 
ber’s  report  has  been  submitted,  chaos-like  confusion  and  hostil- 
should  use  every  honorable  means  dies  we,  the  members  of  Japan 
at  his  disposal  for  the  dissemina-  Editors’  Club  which  is  the  sole 
tion  of  the  message  and  recommen-  cultural  body  of  its  sort  organized 
dations  cctming  from  the  commit-  by  authoritative  editors  and  edi- 
tee  investigation  but  1  agree  with  torial  staff  of  various  periodical 
you  that  it  should  not  be  pub-  magazines  in  this  country,  will  de- 
lished  before  the  committee  has  dare  our  willingness  of  support- 


made  its  report. 


ing  the  Democracy  without  a  mo- 


I  stated  many  times  on  the  floor  ment’s  hesitation, 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Press  We  regret  to  say  that  the  totaH- 
that  our  committee  had  a  job  to  tarian  activities  in  Japan  are  eag- 
do  by  March  31st  and  that  we  erly  sneaking  into  every  class  of 
were  going  to  finish  the  job  at  that  the  society,  particularly  those  of 
time  and  not  ask  for  any  commit-  naive  younger  generations  with 
tee  continuation.  This  was  my  firm  their  treacherous,  crafty  tactics  of 
determination.  We  held  hearings  pix>paganda  and  persistent  sub- 
up  to  one  week  before  March  31st  versive  activities, 
but  by  super-human  effort,  we  had  In  order  to  defend  our  way  of 
a  report  ready  three  days  before  life  not  only  from  the  outrages 
the  expiration  date.  I  felt  the  re-  of  the  Red  Totalharianists  but 
port  should  have  been  made  and  positively  go  further  to  relea* 
our  committee  should  have  then  the  people  who  are  agonizing  un- 
gone  out  of  existence,  however,  der  the  tyranny,  for  the  purpose 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  of  proving  the  final  victory  of  hu 
committee  said  they  simply  did  manism.  we,  from  our  point  of 
not  have  the  time  during  those  view,  are  going  to  wage  a  battle 
three  days  to  consider  the  final  re-  for  the  real  civilization  against  the 
port  and  recommendations  and  that  subversive  communism, 
if  they  were  to  act  upon  it,  an  ex-  The  achievement  of  such  ambi 
tension  would  have  to  be  granted,  tion  would  be  strongly  assured  py 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  exten-  you  through  your  kind  assistance 
sion  but,  under  the  circumstances,  of  answering  our  questions  and 


there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  arti- 


requests  as  stated  below: 

1.  Please  write  to  us,  of  your 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

R.  w.  McCarthy  m.  j.  gibbons  the  branham  company 

Advertising  Director  Notionol  Advertising  AAonoger  National  Representotives 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3«  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


cles  had  already  been  set  up  at  opinions  on  the  communists, 
that  time  and  could  not  be  re-  2.  As  to  how  to  fight  against  the 
called.  They  were  written  and  sub-  Reds,  please  tell  us  your  practical 
mined  in  good  faith  upon  the  basis  idea  of  tactics  of  cultural  means, 
that  our  committee  would  have  3.  How  do  you  think  can  Ja 
made  its  report  before  March  31st  pan  cooperate  with  the  Western 
and  would  expire  on  that  date.-  Democracies  in  a  crusade  against 
During  the  course  of  the  inves-  the  Vandals  of  the  20th  Century 
tigation,  I  had  many  requests  to  4.  How  could  the  communists 
write  articles  but  I  refused  to  al-  appeal  to  masses  in  your  country 
low  anything  to  appear  under  my  and  what  policies  there  would  be 
name  until  after  the  dommittee  ex-  to  alternate  the  communistic  gos- 
pired.  pel  to  the  real  humanistic  one?  i 

Estes  Kefauver,  5.  Tell  us  please  the  scandalous 
United  States  Senate  tricks  played  by  the  communists  in 
the  United  States  if  there  is  any. 
Japanese  Editors  Ask  What  slogans  of  anti-Red 

How  to  Fight  Commtinists  recommend  us? 

To  THE  Editor:  We,  the  mem-  Jun-ichi  Hoiden, 

bers  of  Japan  Editors’  Club,  have  Director 

the  pleasure  to  extend  our  hearty  Japan  Editors  Clu  . 

respect  and  appreciation  to  you  Tobu  Building, 

who,  as  one  of  the  stage  pro-  1-chome,  Hon- 

I  moters  for  the  grandiose  drama  dome-cho. 

of  “World  Civilization,”  are  ex-  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo, 

1  erting  your  utmost  effort  steadily  Japan, 

and  courageously.  (Continued  on  page  6) 


Japanese  Editors  Ask 
How  to  Fight  Commtinists 
To  THE  Editor:  We,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Japan  Editors’  Club,  have 
the  pleasure  to  extend  our  hearty 
respect  and  appreciation  to  you 
who,  as  one  of  the  stage  pro- 
I  moters  for  the  grandiose  drama 
of  “World  Civilization,”  are  ex- 
1  erting  your  utmost  effort  steadily 
and  courageously. 
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Common  sense... 

and  ihe  lKce  of  Meat 


In  addition  to  general  inflation  all  along  the 
line,  one  reason  why  meat  prices  have  advanced, 
like  others,  is  that  supplies  have  not  increased 
a-i  last  or  as  much  as  the  amount  of  money 
millions  of  wage  earners  now  have  to  spend, 
riiey  all  want  more  meat . . .  much  more. 

The  common-sense  remedy  for  prices  is 
stabilized  consumer  income  and  an  expanded 
production  of  meat,  which  already  is  on  the 
way.  People  should  have  all  the  meat  they 
want  at  prices  as  low  as  production  costs  per¬ 
mit.  But  to  get  more  meat,  livestock  production 
must  be  encouraged.  This  is  not  an  overnight 
job.  Nature  requires  time  to  grow  meat  ani¬ 
mals  to  marketable  size. 

Then,  too,  farmers  and  ranchers  say  livestock 
production  will  be  discouraged  by  continuance 


of  man-made  regulations  designed  to  set  aside 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Nobody  ever 
has  been  able  successfully  to  repeal  that  law 
in  a  free  country. 

Government  price  and  rationing  controls, 
no  matter  how  well  meant  or  how  efficiently 
administered,  are  no  guarantee  for  the  future 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  In  fact,  Washington 
stabilization  officials  have  said  controls  must 
be  temporary;  that  we  should  be  rid  of  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Every  control  leads  to 
more.  OPA  experience  proves  that  the  result 
is  the  chaos  of  black  markets  run  by  chiselers 
and  hoodlums.  That  means  less  and  less  meat 
in  legitimate  channels  of  trade  at  a  time  when 
we  may  need  it  most  for  our  armed  forces  and 
civilians  as  well. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

HeaHquartprx,  Chicago  •  Membt^rs  throughout  the  U.  S. 


continued  from  page  4  Two  men  did  give  him  his 

A  •»  Mr.  KS  : 

With  Glass  of  Stale  Beer  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  ani 
To  THE  Editor:  Perhaps  I  Times,  and  Roy  Stewart,  Dai!) 
should  have  broken  down  and  Oklahoman  correspondent,  wen 
sobbed  when  I  read  R.  Robert  interviewing  applicants  for  tk 
Smith’s  sad  story  (E  &  P,  April  14)  staff  of  the  division  paper,  anl 
about  418  daily  newspapers  and  a  picked  Bill.  For  a  time  he  did 
dozen  leading  magazines  “still  re-  cartoons  in  addition  to  his  oths 
fusing  liquor  advertising."  But  duties,  and  later  joined  the  shi 
then  I  recalled  Mr.  Smith  was  full-time. 

speaking  about  the  situation  to  My  own  contribution  to  his  sut 
those  who  understand  him  best —  cess  was  merely  the  kibitzing  ol 
the  Wine  and  Spirit  Wholesalers  which  roughs  he  should  draw  S- 
of  America.  nally  for  the  paper.  That’s  i 

Perhaps  if  he  were  to  consult  doubtful  contribution  at  best,  lih 
the  publishers  who  don’t  solicit  most  all  editing, 
that  kind  of  linage,  Mr.  Smith  Don  Robinson, 

might  have  learned  the  reason  for  Indianapolis  Titm 


More  than  a  half  million 
dollars  a  day  are  spent  in 
Rookford  by  the  80,787 
families  who  read  the 
Rockford  newspapers  (and 
it's  95,024  families  with 
the  Sunday  Star) . 


large  segment  of  the  press.  News-  Rhode  Island  Press 
papers,  which  chronicle  crime.  Keeps  State  Tidied  Up 

broken  homes,  the  waywardness  ~ _  _  _  , 

of  youth  and  other  dissolute  forms  ,  9 

in  mid-century,  know  that  excess  you  earned  a  report 

is  the  answer  to  much  of  the  mess.  enme-routmg  activities  of 

Mr.  Smith’s  excoriations  of  adver-  Journal-Bullem ^ 

foil  «f  flo*  Rhode  Island.  More  power  to  the 

tising  awareness  fall  sort  of  flat —  ,  inn.-  t.  ,  H  ■  t 

1:1,..  «,o,™  „:n„....oio  .0,  o  oiooc  r,f  Journal-Bulletin,  but  the  inference 

sfale  bi7  is  drawn  that  mher  papers  in  the 

■  Ray  E.  Garrison,  either  were  wearing  blinden 

Keokuk,  Iowa.  ^ 

situation  Nothing  could  be  fur- 

_  _  xxT  •  c  Times  played  a  prominent  and  it 

An  uror.  We  re  oorry  many  cases  a  leading  role,  in  ex- 

To  THE  Editor:  Editor  &  Pub-  posing  bookie  conditions  in  Paw- 
LiSHER  was  in  error  when  it  stated  tucket  and,  to  some  extent,  helped 
that  the  Enquirer  had  only  1600  to  tidy  things  up  a  bit.  A  look  al 
returns  from  300,000  ballots  our  files  will  prove  this.  Pictures 
mailed.  (E&P,  March  24,  p.  40).  and  stories  that  our  staff  dug  up 
We  published  a  ballot  in  the  were  instrumental  in  forcing  a 
Enquirer  on  three  separate  days,  lethargic — to  put  it  kindly — police 
and  readers  had  to  clip  and  re-  force  to  act.  One  photo  in  the 
turn  this  ballot  by  mail.  Hence  Times,  showing  22  phone  wires 
we  regarded  this  as  an  adequate  leading  into  an  establishment,  led 
response.  We  counted  ballots  for  to  the  seizure  of  all  the  phones  in 


That  is  the  aucip.ence 
and  purchasing  power  which 
is  yours  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the 

Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic . 


How  Bill  Mauldin 
'Discovered'  Himself 

To  THE  Editor:  In  a  recent 
announcement  of  my  appointment 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis  Times  it  was  stated  that  I 
have  been  “credited  with  discover¬ 
ing  Bill  Mauldin.”  I  understand 
you  were  informed  this  was  so, 
and  it  is  an  impression  I  have 


been  combatting  lethargically  for  'Tallest  Mon'  Club 
several  years.  You  might  be  in-  To  the  Editor:  The  display  ad- 
terested  in  who  did  discover  Bill,  vertising  Department  of  the  Eve 
Bill  discovered  himself.  When  ning  News  of  North  Tonawanda, 
I  joined  the  45th  Division  News,  New  York,  claims  they  have  the 
Bill  already  was  on  the  staff.  He  tallest  office  boy  in  the  businefi*- 
informed  me  soon  thereafter,  with  He  is  Richard  Dammann,  6  f^  * 
no  immodesty,  that  he  intended  inches.  Can  anyone  top  Dick? 
to  become  just  what  he  later  be-  Frank  A.  Martin, 

came — the  greatest  cartoonist  of  Evening  News, 

World  War  II.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  *• 
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Let  the  "Rep”  help  you 


10  Branham  Offices 

in  key  advertising  centers 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Charlotte 


coast  to  coast 


l  National  advertising  campaigns  originate  in  certain  wisely-defined  and  strategic 
points  right  across  the  map.  It  is  significant  that  The  Branham  Company  has  offices  at  every  one 
\  of  these  creative  centers  with  service  and  personnel  geared  to  both  the  immediate 
\  sector  and  the  national  picture. 

\  Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
tliey  are  in  constant  daily  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
advertising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  soles  organization  representing 

le^ing  media  and  serving  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  Branham-men  also 
\work  closely  with  field  representatives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

\  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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. .  to  give  the  news  impartially, 
without  fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  any  party,  sect 
or  interest  involved.  ” 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


U.  S.  Must  Make  Sacrifice 
For  ‘Cold  War’  Newsprint 


Fowler  Hopes  Washington  Will  Be 
Careful  and  Tough  in  Sifting  Claims 


North  American  newspaj^r 
publishers  face  the  hard  necessity 
of  making  sacrifices  from  their 
present  precious  newsprint  supply, 
if  the  compelling  demands  of  over¬ 
seas  markets  are  to  be  met. 

This  unpleasant  fact  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  open  session  of  the  65th 
annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Wednesday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  by  Robert  M.  Fow¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  and  newly 
appointed  director  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Government’s  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Production. 

Mr.  Fowler  advised  that  official 
U.  S.  price  ceilings  would  encour¬ 
age  overseas  sales. 

Only  from  America 

“It  is  very  doubtful  that  a  rem¬ 
edy  through  increased,  production 
will  be  large  enough,  or  come  soon 
enough,  to  meet  the  immediate 
problems  of  overseas  markets,” 
said  Mr.  Fowler. 

“If  these  needs  are  to  be  met 


they  can  only  come  from  North 
America,  and  since  there  is  no  sur¬ 
plus  supply  on  this  continent  they 
can  only  come  out  of  tonnage  now 
contracted  to  North  American  con¬ 
sumers,”  warned  Mr.  Fowler. 

“Issues  involved  are  difficult  and 
complicated,  and  I  am  glad  that 
they  do  not  fall  to  be  decided 
either  by  the  Canadian  newsprint 
industry  or  by  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  Good  Hands 

“I  suspect,  however,  they  are  in 
good  hands,”  he  added.  “The  title 
to  6,000,000  tons  of  newsprint  in 
1951  is  vested  in  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Your  nation  is 
exercising  enlightened  and  far¬ 
sighted  leadership  of  the  democra¬ 
tic  world,  and  this  problem  of 
newsprint  distribution  rests  at  the 
core  of  your  international  poli¬ 
cies.” 

Mr.  Fowler  advised  caution  in 
evaluating  claims  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  newsprint.  He  said  in  this 
connection: 

■  “I  hope  you  and  your  govern¬ 


ment  officials  will  be  careful,  cau¬ 
tious,  tough — in  sifting  the  claims 
of  need  that  are  presented  to  you, 
but  I  am  sure,  if  real  need  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  field  the  response  will 
be  what  it  has  been  in  so  many 
other  fields  in  recent  years.  After 
all,  if  you  provide  supplies  to  meet 
proven  needs  of  newsprint  in  other 
countries,  you  are  only  supporting 
the  principles  of  democracy  that 
are  basic  and  fundamental  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  press.” 

Effect  of  Price  Ceiling 

Mr.  Fowler  pointed  out: 

“Your  present  price  freeze  does 
not  apply  to  imports  of  newsprint 
from  Canada,  but  if  a  price  ceiling 
were  imposed  by  your  government 
limiting  what  a  publisher  in  the 
U.  S.  can  pay  for  all  his  newsprint, 
I  think  that  would  legally  operate 
to  suspend  all  your  contracts  with 
Canadian  mills. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it 
should  come,  your  Canadian  sup¬ 
pliers  would  struggle  to  keep  news¬ 
print  flowing  to  you,  despite  the 
legal  suspension  of  contracts.  But 
they  and  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  are  under  heavy  pressures  to 
provide  newsprint  desperately 
{Continued  on  page  143) 


A  RISING  VOTE— Galt  Braxton 
of  Kinston,  N.  C.,  moves  that 
ANPA  assemblage  stand  to  ex¬ 
press  admiration  for  the  cour¬ 
age  of  La  Prensa’s  publisher.  (lu 
foreground,  George  A.  Stuart  of 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Times.) 


i 


for  the  expert— ANPA  General  Manager  Cranston  Williams, 
left,  reads  questions  put  by  publishers  to  R.  M.  Fowler,  right,  president 
of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 
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McCahill  and  Biggers  Elected 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  New^aper  Publishers 
Association  for  the  comii^  year 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  65th 
annual  convention  Thursday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  McCahill  succeeded  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  who  retired  after  serving  two 
one-year  terms. 

George  C.  Biggers,  president  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Atlanta  Constitution,  was 
elected  vicepresident. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  was  re-elected  secretary, 
and  William  L.  Fanning,  West¬ 
chester  County  Newspapers,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Six  directors  were  elected.  Two 
new  members  elected  to  the  board 
were  W.  J.  Blackburn,  London 


(Ont.)  Free  Press,  succeeding 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  William  Dwight.  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
succeeding  Mr.  Biggers. 

Mr.  Friendly,  as  the  retiring 
president,  automatically  became  a 
board  member.  Three  directors 
who  were  re-elected  were  Elbert 
M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York;  JS  Gray, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA,  explained 
to  reporters  that  precedent  was 
shattered  in  the  election  of  two 
Scripps-Howard  men  to  the  board. 
He  said  Mr.  Friendly’s  election 
was  automatic  and  the  members 
desired  to  retain  Mr.  Chandler  on 
the  board  because  he  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  newsprint. 

Registration  at  the  convention 
totalled  1,245,  largest  in  associa¬ 
tion  history.  Last  year’s  registra¬ 
tion  was  1,215. 
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40-Hr.  Week  Blocks 
Canada  Mill  Contract 

Canadian  newsprint  wage  ne¬ 
gotiations  broke  down  Wednesday 
night  after  nine  days  of  confer¬ 
ences  at  Toronto  ^tween  eight 
AFL  unions  and  all  Ontario  pa¬ 
per  makers.  The  breakdown  cen¬ 
tered  about  a  40-hour  week  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Papermakers. 

The  present  contract  expires 
April  30,  but  conciliation  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  20  years  the  companies 
and  unions  have  been  unable  to 
settle  differences  without  outside 
intervention. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
withdrew  from  joint  negotiations 
with  10  other  firms  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
unions.  The  companies  oppose 
a  40-hour  week  on  the  ground  it 
would  aggravate  the  present  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  workers. 

Five  unions  began  negotiations 
with  Canadian  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  Wednesday  at  Montreal 
on  their  demand  for  a  40-hour 
work  week. 

The  unions  also  are  urging  that 
newsprint  shipments  to  Argen¬ 
tina  be  discontinued  because  they 
say,  freedom  of  the  press  no  long¬ 
er  exists  there  and  the  newsprint 
is  needed  in  Europe. 

■ 

$168  for  Newsprint 

London — Price  of  British-pro¬ 
duced  newsprint  was  raised  this 
week  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
$168  a  ton — an  increase  of  $38.68. 


Wilson  Asks  Press 
To  Help  Mobilization 

Newspapers  of  the  nation  were 
called  upon  to  aid  in  defense  mo¬ 
bilization  by  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr.  Wilson  spoke  at  the  29th 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Thursday 
night  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  final 
event  connected  with  the  ANPA 
convention. 

“I  have  been  charged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
mobilize  the  nation’s  economy,” 
asserted  Mr.  Wilson.  “But  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  the  support 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  largely 
formed  by  the  free  press.  There¬ 
fore,  your  job  is  far  more  basic 
than  mine. 

“With  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  as  marshaled  by  the 
press,  we  are  off  to  a  good  start,” 
Mr.  Wilson  reported  in  the  course 
of  his  speech. 

■ 

Students  Publish 
New  Bedford  Paper 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Twenty- 
nine  journalism  students  from 
Boston  University  took  over  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Standard-Times  is¬ 
sue  of  April  24.  They  filled  in 
jobs  from  managing  editor  to  of¬ 
fice  boy,  with  the  regular  staff 
members  standing  by. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gleason,  head 
of  the  journalism  division,  and 
Evan  Hill,  instructor,  accompanied 
the  group. 


WASHINGTONS 

History  Repeats — Moody  Succeeds  Vandenberg 

History  was  repeating  itself  this  week  when  Senator  Blair  Moody 
took  office,  amid  cheers  from  the  Press  Gallery,  as  successor  to  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  Again,  an  active 
newspaperman  was  beginning  his 
political  life  near  the  topmost 
rung  as  an  appointive  Senator. 

Mr.  Vandenberg  came  the 
Senate  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  of  which  he  was  editor 
and  publisher.  His  49-year-old  re- 

placement,  by  appointment  of  WjM  - 

Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  has  ■|k  .j 

distinguished  himself  as  Washing-  my; 

ton  correspondent  for  the  Detroit  :  i , 

News  for  18  years.  The  last  news-  ImMmU 
man  in  the  Senate  was  Joseph  Ball  ■  Jr 

of  Minnesota,  by  appointment  of  ,  W^^^m  ‘4,^ 

Gov.  Harold  Stassen.  Mr.  Ball 
later  won  a  six-year  term;  Mr.  . 

Vandenberg  came  within  reach  of 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 

nation;  Mr.  Moody,  given  the  f 

honor  of  presiding  over  the  Sen- 

ate  on  his  first  day  in  office,  be- 

came  a  Democrat  “last  Sunday  at 

midnight,”  may  run  for  a  full 

term  Jlk 

Senator  Moody  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  grad-  Senator  Blair  Moody 

uated  from  Brown  University  in 
1922,  where  he  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

He  joined  the  Detroit  News  staff  in  1923,  first  writing  sports. 

Shoving  to  Be  Probed,  But  It's  All  in  the  Family 

District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  received  so  many 
complaints  about  abuse  of  newsmen  attempting  to  cover  the 
MacArthur  visit  that  they  decided  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  why  the  police  refused  to  recognize  the 
credentials  issued  and  also  why  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
shove  the  press  around,  literally.  Complaining  city  desks  laid 
much  of  the  blame  on  Police  Chief  Robert  Barrett,  personally 
in  charge  of  both  the  protective  force  and,  the  newsmen  aver, 
some  of  the  shoving.  For  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
commissioners  picked  Joseph  C.  McGarraghy,  Chief  Barrett’s 
brother-in-law. 

NPA  Industry  Consultants  for  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
The  Newspaper  Industry  consultants  in  the  Printing  &  Publishing 
Division,  National  Production  Authority,  are:  Harry  M.  Bitner,  former 
Hearst  executive;  W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  publisher,  and 
Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers  circulation  director.  The 
weeklies’  representatives  are:  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard,  N,  C.;  C.  W. 
Brown,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  Charles  E.  Moreau,  Glen  Ridge,  N,  J. 
Mr.  Moreau,  incidentally,  subscribes  to  the  idea  that  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  rates  might  end  the  newsprint  pinch.  Toronto 
Star’s  circulation  director,  R.  B.  Cowan,  said  the  same  thing  recently. 

Senate  Committee  Aims  to  Find  Remedies 

Spokesman  for  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  con¬ 
firmed  Post-Hall  Columnist  Bob  Allen’s  tipoff  that  its  report, 
due  in  a  week  or  so,  will  emphasize  remedies  for  newsprint 
scarcity  rather  than  rehash  of  previous  inquiries  into  mo¬ 
nopoly,  etc. 

Bulletin  on  Lewdness  -  -  Bust  Itl  Bust  Itl 

The  Post  Office  Department,  once  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  bat 
a  magazine  from  the  mails  because  it  pictured  undraped  beauties,  is  at 
it  again.  In  the  earlier  case.  District  Court  admonished  the  Postmaster 
General  he  is  not  to  act  according  to  his  own  concepts  as  to  what  is 
art  and  what  is  lewd,  but  that  official  thinks  Miss  Evelyn  West’s  Cali¬ 
fornia  art  agency,  featuring  attractive  pictures  of  herself  for  sale  by 
mail,  goes  too  far.  An  enterprising  Washington  reporter  boiled  down 
the  issue,  and  the  PMG’s  complaint:  “Miss  West  once  insured  her 
bosom  for  $50,000 — or  about  $1,540  an  inch.” 

5%  of  U.  S.  Newsprint  Supply  Enough  for  Others 

Talk  of  newsprint  allocation  on  an  international  basis  persisted 
in  official  quarters  following  announcement  from  Ottawa  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  moving  toward  production  and  distribution 
controls.  Also  receiving  attention  was  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times  from  EXevadas  Gandhi,  Hindustan  Times  of  New  Delhi,  re¬ 
peating  that  5%  of  U.  S.  supply  is  enough  to  relieve  scarcity  in 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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Board  Suggests  AP  Study 
Full  Membership  for  Radio 


Cox,  Ethridge,  Simons  and 
Spangler  Are  Elected  Directors 

By  Roy  Erwin 


Shall  radio  stations  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  full  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press? 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
AP,  at  the  annual  membership 
meeting  Monday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  asked  the  members 
to  study  and  debate  the  question 
and  to  make  recommendations. 

The  board’s  statement  clearly 
confessed  that  radio  has  advanced 
a  great  distance  in  the  AP  from 
the  time  a  few  years  ago  when  ad¬ 
mission  of  stations  to  associate 
membership  was  the  cause  for 
spirited  debate. 

Board  Undecided 

The  annual  report  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  stated: 

“Members  of  the  board  have 
long  realized  that  the  question  of 
admitting  radio  stations  to  regu¬ 
lar  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  would  sooner  or  later  press 
for  an  answer.  They  have  devoted 
considerable  study  and  thought  to 
the  subject,  exploring  various  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  solution.  The  board 
has  not  reached  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  and  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  a  recommendation. 

“It  suggests  to  the  membership 
that  the  implications  of  such  a  pos¬ 
sible  change  in  the  by-laws  be 
studied.  Shall  radio  stations  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  regular  membership?  If 
so,  when  should  action  be  taken 
and  under  what  conditions?  A 
station  to  be  eligible  obviously 
would  have  proved  its  worth 
through  regular  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  of  news.  Other  than  this, 
what  should  be  the  basis  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission?” 


“In  connection  with  the  assess¬ 
ment  revision  a  study  is  being 
made  of  how  to  correct  inequities 
arising  from  differing  degrees  of 
membership  cooperation  in  inter- 


SERIOUS  BUSINESS— Arthur  P. 
Irving,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Post-Star  &  Times,  casts  his  bailot 
at  the  AP  meeting. 

exchange  of  newsphotos.  Ihe 
board  called  attention  in  last  year’s 
report  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
by-laws  categorically  require  mem¬ 
bers  to  provide  their  textual  news 
to  the  association,  clarification  is 
needed  in  respect  of  newsphotos, 
a  field  of  equally  great  importance 
to  the  Associated  Press. 

“The  board  feels  that  some  of 


the  manifold  problems  inherent 
in  the  picture  field  may  be  solved 
through  giving,  in  the  assessment 
formula,  appropriate  recognition  to 
the  value  of  newsphotos  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  most  members  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  are  unable  to 
cooperate  "fully.” 

The  only  flurry  from  the  floor 
during  the  business  sessions,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  AP 
president,  came  near  the  close 
when  Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
gained  the  floor  and  proposed  a 
resolution  that  two  hours  be  set 
aside  at  next  year’s  meeting  for 
members  to  register  complaints  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried. 

“We  members  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  vocal  our 
opinions,  although  the  managing 
editors  are  heard,”  declared  Mr. 
Sullens. 

“1  don’t  mean  that  the  board 
should  be  censured  but  there 
should  be  full  discussions  and  de¬ 
bates  like  we  had  in  the  old  days,” 
he  continued. 

‘Cold  As  Undertakers' 

“Some  members  come  hundreds 
of  miles  and  hear  no  discussion 
and  they  do  not  feel  that  the 
board  is  democratic,”  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  editor  asserted.  “They  talk 
among  themselves  about  these 
things,  although  they  may  not  want 
to  say  so  here.  There  should  be 
a  lot  more  interest  in  these  meet¬ 
ings,  which  are  as  cold  and  formal 
as  conventions  of  undertakers.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  wait  till  next 
year  to  voice  complaints,”  shot 
back  President  McLean.  “Board 
members  are  being  changed  each 
year,  so  if  you  want  to  get  at 


The  directors  reported  that  news 
furnished  by  radio  stations  has 
been  steadily  increasing  as  has  co¬ 
operation  between  state  associa¬ 
tions  of  AP  newspapers  and  the 
corresponding  state  organizations 
of  radio  members. 

‘The  board  hopes  and  expects 
that  this  cooperation  and  growing 
«nse  of  mutuality  of  interest  will 
continue  to  develop,”  the  report 
set  forth. 


1,100  Stations  In 
Since  the  resolution  permitting 
election  of  radio  stations  to  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  was  adopted  in 
1946,  more  than  1,100  stations 
have  been  elected.  The  assess¬ 
ments  now  constitute  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  AP  income. 

Another  controversial  question 
touched  upon  by  the  board  was 
that  of  inter-exchange  of  newspho¬ 
tos.  The  report  noted: 


RETIRING  BUREAU  CHIEF  William  F.  Caldwell,  center,  who  has 
served  AP  for  34  years,  mainly  at  Atlanta,  receives  congratulations 
of  George  Biggers,  ieft,  president  of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
James  M.  Cox,  Ir.,  of  the  Cox  Newspapers,  a  newly-elected  AP 
director.  Mr.  Biggers  is  new  ANPA  vicepresident. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28.  1951 


/ 


A  YOUNG  93  .  .  .  Hilton  U.  | 
Brown,  right,  vicepresident  of  Ind- 
ianapoiis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  93 
is  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
AP.  His  companion  is  Edward  H. 
Butler,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

those  guilty  of  sins  of  the  past, 
now  is  the  time.” 

There  were  no  acceptances  of 
the  invitation  and  the  members 
voted  to  have  the  requested  period 
set  aside  for  discussion  next  year. 

Four  associate  members  were 
elected  to  regular  membership. 
They  were  the  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Gazette,  Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily 
News,  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Snyder  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Three  directors  were  re-elected 
and  four  new  ones  were  chosen. 
Re-elected  were  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  7,568 
votes;  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  7,502  votes,  and 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.) 

Post,  6,147. 

New  members  elected  to  the 
board  were  James  M.  Cox,  Jr., 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  6,089 
votes;  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville 
(Ky)  Courier-Journal,  3,5  32; 
Dolph  simons.  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World,  7,088,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  4,309. 

Mr.  Simons  was  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent  cities  under  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Spangler  also  will 
represent  that  group  in  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
O.  S.  Warden  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  Mr.  Simons  defeated  W.  K. 
Ulerich,  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 
who  received  966  votes,  and  Mr. 
Spangler  won  over  A.  L.  Alford, 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune,  who  re¬ 
ceived  3,428  votes. 

Other  nominees  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vote:  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
2.755;  Richard  W.  Clarke,  New 
York  Daily  News,  3,378;  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  2,391;  F.  G.  Huntress, 

Jr.,  .San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 
1,091,  and  Edward  E.  Lindsay, 
Decatur  (III.)  Herald,  2,518. 

The  board  re-elected  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  as  president,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  1938.  Harold  A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident,  and  W. 

H.  Cowles,  second  vicepresident 
Lloyd  Stratton  was  renamed  secre¬ 
tary  and  Robert  Booth,  treasurer. 

Three  of  the  four  new  directors 
replace  publishers  who  could  not 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

By  James  L.  Collings 

You  TAKE  A  Mr.  Big  Person  in  often  wish  he  had  a  stiffer  atti- 
the  Newspaper  World  like  Charles  tude  toward  them.” 

Francis  McCahill  and  you  wonder.  Secretarial  Briefs 

Mr.  BPNW  is  gMeral  manager  these  briefs  are  from  Joe 

of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  and  McCahill’s  secretary, 

new  president  of  the  American  ^jjo  is  the  final  contributor. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  ..jjg  j^any  of  his  friends 

How  about  this  guy.  you  ask.  qj  mayor.  .  .  .  One  of  his 

He  collwts  silver  and  gold  titles  habits  is  bringing  in  eggs  from 

like  a  kid  rounds  up  Easter  can-  f^^m  and  giving  them  to  the 

dies,  hes  honored  by  societies  and  ^^ound  the  plant _ He  al- 

orpnizations  and  groiy s,  he  s  answers  his  own  phone.  .  .  . 

elbow-chummy  with  judges  and  gach  day  he’ll  call  some  friend  to 

senators  and  merchants,  he— well,  ^im  a  happy  birthday.  .  .  . 

this  could  go  on,  you  know.  Many  is  the  time  the  company 

But  what  s  underneath .  G*''®  carpenter  will  walk  into  his  office, 

nK  all  eight  parts  of  spwch  on  qJ  JjJj  and 

him,  please  nouns,  interjections,  over  a  job,  ...  If  you  have 
pronouns,  conjunctions,  adjectives,  a  cold,  he  tells  you  to  stay  about 
verbs  prepositions  and  adverbs,  lo  feet  away  from  him.” 

Whats  the  syntax  of  his  heart.  And  what  can  you  add  about 

Some  Appraisals  yourself,  Charlie?  (Even  his  grand- 

Sure,  be  glad  to,  said  Louis  B.  son  calls  him  by  his  first  name.) 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  “I’ll  tell  you  my  whole  life 
Press.  story,  if  you  want  to  hear  it,” 

“I  think  I  can  best  describe  him  he  smiled.  The  smile  is  Erinish 
when  I  say  the  ANPA  honors  it-  and  the  freckled  face,  too,  with 
self  by  electing  him  president.  If  granite  from  New  England,  and 
you  can  think  of  all  the  good  qual-  there’s  snow  on  the  roof,  with  no 
ities  of  other  people  and  add  them  thaw  in  sight,  and  at  64  he  is  erect 
together,  you’ll  have  my  opinion  and  energetic, 
of  Charlie  McCahill.”  Educated  by  Jesuits 

It’s  a  pleasure,  responded  Paul  Buffalo-born,  one  of  four  chil- 
Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  dren,  Charlie,  or  Chuck  as  he  was 
Plain  Dealer.  then  called,  was  graduated  from 

“He’s  a  natural  for  the  news-  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
paper  business.  He  has  a  golden  ton,  D.  C.,  after  attending  for  a 
personality  and  the  gift  of  Irish  short  time  Canisius  College  in 
gab  and  many  solid  qualities,  but  Buffalo.  He  was  an  average  and 
he’s  a  rotten  fisherman.  Friendli-  popular  student, 
ness  is  the  key  to  his  character.”  “After  I  left  Georgetown,”  he 
Tell  you  what  I  think,  replied  said,  “I  got  my  first  job  with  my 
John  B.  Mullaney,  editor  of  the  father  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
editorial  page,  Cleveland  News.  a  manufacturer  and  I  was  his  as- 
“He  has  the  ability  to  get  other  sistant.” 
men  out  and  working  and  giving.  He  stayed  with  his  father  until 
A  good  deal  of  the  time,  I  suspect,  he  was  married,  in  1911,  to  Mar- 
they  do  it  more  for  Mr.  McCahill  tha  Magrane,  then  moved  on  to 
than  for  the  cause  in  the  case,  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
He’s  a  man  of  extraordinary  next  to  the  Boston  Herald  as  an 
warmth  who  attracts  affection  and  advertising  salesman.  His  first 
regard.  He’s  one  of  those  people  wife  died  in  1930  and  in  1933  he 
you  turn  to  for  advice  or  help  and  married  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
get  everything  he  can  give.  I’ve  “I  served  the  Herald  as  man- 
known  him  for  25  years  in  Roches-  ager  of  the  national  advertising 
ter  and  Cleveland  and  in  that  department  from  1915-1919,” 
time  he’s  constantly  been  doing  Charlie  continued,  “and  from 
something  nice  and  useful  for  1919-1924  I  was  with  Veree  & 
people.”  Conklin,  now  Cresmer  &  Wood- 

Come  into  my  office,  said  Na-  ward,  newspaper  representatives, 
thaniel  (Nat)  R.  Howard,  editor  “Next,  I  went  upstate  to  Roches- 
of  the  News,  and  we’ll  talk  about  ter  for  Hearst  as  publisher  of  the 
him.  Rochester  Journal.  I  was  later 

“He  does  everything  in  a  simple-  made  regional  director  of  the  Al- 
hearted  way,  and  he’s  sentimental,  bany  Times  Union  and  the  Syra- 
I  suppose  you  might  call  him  an  case  Herald  Jourruil,  both  Hearst 
angelic  reformer  of  the  human  newspapers.  I  worked  there  from 
race.  He’s  kindness  itself  and  1924-1927. 
drips  with  affection  for  causes.  I  {Continued  on  next  page) 
Pictures  by  Collings 


Charles  Francis  McCahill 


“We  often  sit  an^  talk  like  this,”  explained  Nat  Ho’ 
editor  of  the  News. 


Photography's  been  his  hobby  for  30  y 
George  Hixon,  News  photographer,  some 
made. 


General  Manager,  Cleveland  (O.)  News 


s  L.  Buttermore,  mechanical  superintendent,  stands  by 
as  Charlie  starts  one  of  the  new  Hoe  presses. 


.  Henr>  A.  Zimmerman  explains  heart-testing  machine  at 
Vincent  Charit>  Hospital.  Dr.  C.  W.  Engler,  on  the  left, 
is  chief  of  staff. 


chats  with  one  of  the  Sisters  at  St.  Vincent  Charity 
Hospital. 
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■  ■  f  V  ^  dictator,  the  government 

X  hfocit  of  InciTOCLSod  Piricos  Li^tTay^x^  p^an^'t?  pui 

lish  its  own  newspaper,  filled  with 

___  1  *  laudatory  news  and  praise  of 

Tods  Small  Dames  Session  is^ni^isTUinir's, 

“  ^***^^**  not  compete  with  private  publica¬ 

tions  bwause  there  will  be  no 

Alr^rrrlv  Ar^  Piittinrr  rmrrTrr^  home-delivery  rate  higher  than  criticism  of  the  government  in 

oome  /iireaay  /\re  rurang  v^narge^  street-sale  rate,  which  would  this  magazine. 

On  Home  Delivery  Above  Street  Price  ^  ‘i"'  wui  Get  Priorities 

■*  posed  an  extra  charge  for  de-  _  j  .  i. 

Ij  The  Commerce  department. 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  Another  paper  to  increase  price  fJmish ^offi^"spS?*par*salari« 

The  threat  of  increased  cir-  more  dollars  to  meet  spiralling  TribiZ.  wS^afsid  its  Sun-  ^l^^^Sleees  Of 


Some  Already  Are  Putting  Charge 
On  Home  Delivery  Above  Street  Price 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ia*  •  j  untl  1  riuiiHC  f  wmcn  raisca  liS  ^un*  ino  nrivilccfi^  far  indilinff  Of 

culation  pnces  due  to  higher  costs  costs.  All  of  us  want  to  know  nrirp«  lact  AuBiist  from  10c  prtviieges  tor  mailing,  lw 

hune  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  how  to  ooerate  more  economic-  P^^^^es  last  August  irom  iw  course,  private  publishers  can’t 

r  A  *  aVtoa*  °  •  Damocles  now  to  operate  more  economic  15^.  Circulation  was  said  to  comoete  with  that  arraneement' 
at  the  ANPA  sessions  of  ex^u-  ally,  how  to  find  increased  rev-  j  f^om  123,000  to  “fn  b"  nfl  for 

tives  of  newspapers  with  less  than  enue,  how  to  come  out  at  the  no  non  r'}’ 

50,000  circulation.  end  of  the  year  with  black  ink,  ’  ’  ,  j 

Sounding  the  warning  clarion  rather  than  red.”  According  to  Mr.  Hederman,  (Mr  Hederman  was  referring 

was  ANPA  President  Edwin  S.  R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  manager  one-third  of  the  papers  to  the  Defense  Production  Record, 


Friendly  who  said  the  newspaper  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
industry,  bucking  television  and  Ledger,  who  presided  at  the  10,- 


represented  at  the  meeting  in-  a  new  publication  reportedly  de¬ 
creased  their  rates  in  the  year  scribed  as  being  a  business  ser- 


paying  the  highest  wages  in  its  000-50,000  session,  and  who  later  o*"  25c  to  30  cents  a  vice  bulletin  and  not  for  public 

histoD.  faces  a  serious  problem  briefed  the  working  press  on  the  for  the  use  of  the 

of  trying  to  make  “income  meet  closed  door  meeting,  jiggled  the  .  P^P®'’*>  1’^''®  fo  be  reduced  trade  and  business  p^s.) 

expense;”  that  the  job  of  running  sword  of  Damocles  with  the  re-  other  economies  made  Mr.  Hederman  said  newspapers 

a  newspaper  has  seldom  been  mark:  “The  newspapers  are  still  becau^  of  the  newsprint  shortage  had  a  duty  to  keep  the  public  in- 
more  difficult.  trying  to  fight  against  raising  their  h'«her  operating  costs,  it  was  formed,  and  should  oppose  every 

Mr.  Friendly  pointed  out  that  prices.  But  it’s  hard  for  them  to  generally  agreed,  cuts  in  advertis-  in^ance  of  the  withholding  of 


newspapers  having  circulations  see  how  they  can  avoid  it.” 


ing  and  features  would  be  made  public  records. 


from  10,000  to  50,000  comprise 
54%  of  ANPA’s  membership. 


Trend  Held  Likely 


before  the  news  columns  are  cut. 
In  all  cases  where  price  in- 


Demand  for  News 

.'T/C  1/1  rvinri-vs  memoersnip,  w,  Knme-  mih-  ti.v.v,  In  the  present  world  crisis,  he 

rontain  419  of  the  776  newspa-  ,i^ber^  already  have  found  it  man-  oireSSns”  hS  T 

pers  in  the  association.  And,  he  Hatr.rv  im  thpir  nnV<»«  “Thpr«»  ported  that  their  circulations  had  mg  demand  for  news  and 
continued,  there  are  144  of  the  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anv  ceneral  affected,  and  if  anything  newspapers  must  meet  this  dc- 

776  or  slightly  more  S  yecTe  “  id  “Im  iflS  *»'•“'  B«  •»  «»  ^ 

man  18%  with  circulations  under  :«  come  to  that  as  a  newspapers  must  meet  increasing 


AA/iiiiiius^,  uicic  aic  iHH  01  me  doesn’t  seem  to  he  anv  ceneral  aiiAv-rvA.,  « 

Iht  trend  yet,”  he  said.  “Bu^  it  looks 


«u  lortf  •  1  «  iiciiu  yci,  lie  >aiu*  uui  ii  .  . 

m  circulations  under  ^  come  to  that,  as  a  Rnps  Peron  "P^sPfPers  must  i^et  increasing 

10,^.  It  IS  a  grass-roots  foun-  result  of  the  law  of  diminishing  During  his  talk,  Mr.  Hederman  difficukies  of  publishing,  especial- 
dation  of  journalism  which  gives  returns  ”  urged  the  new^aper  executives  to  ly  mounting  costs  of  operation, 

great  strength  and  virility  to  all  Among  the  papers  which  had  be  on  the  alert  against  infringe-  “Newsprint  costs  have  increased 
newspapermg,  he  declared.  ^iked  their  circulaUon  prices  were  ments  on  the  free  press.  In  a  more  than  100%  since  1942,”  Mr. 

Differ  from  Commodities  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Hederman  explain^.  Labor  coste 
In  his  talk  to  the  ouhlishers  which  went  from  35c  to  40c  for  strangulation  of  Argentina’s  great  continue  to  spiral  upward,  aM 
Mr.  Friendly  observed  that  oaoers  ^  seven-day  week,  and  the  Bur-  newspaper  La  Prensa  by  Juan  newspaper  wages  are  a^ng  the 
differ  from^tSS^SiS  ffi  ffiat  H'^S^on  (Vt.)  Free  Press  which  Peron’s  minions,  Mr.  Hederman  highest  paid  today  Other  costs 
ffiririclS  of^^kks  can  bi  “p^d  its  price  from  30c  to  35c  said:  “A  dictator  has  just  strang-  sh^  the  s^e  trend.” 
raised  to  meet  every  increased  ^  six-day  week.  The  Hartford  led  to  death  another  great  news-  problem  that  fac«  most 

cost.  ^  (Conn.)  Courant,  which  last  Jan-  paper,  not  because  it  criticized  publishers  is  how  to  continue  to 

“Newsnaners”  he  remarWert  u^^y  increased  the  price  of  its  him,  but  because  it  printed  the  publish  the  news  the  people  want 
“have  always  regarded  themselves  Sunday  paper  from  15c  to  20c,  news  for  the  people  to  read.”  and  must  have,  how  to  meet  con- 
in  the  light  of  a  nublic  service  a  reported  that  it  expected  to  show  He  also  lashed  out  against  a  tiniwlly  increasing  costs,  and  still 
public  trust  and  the  nnVe  fnr  th.»  better  financial  results  shortly.  proposal  by  the  Federal  govern-  mmntain  »me  margin  of  profit. 


public  trust  and  die  iiric^  for  the  better  financial  results  shortly.  proposal  by  the  Federal  govern-  mmntain  »me  margin  of  profit, 
newspaper  must  alwLs  be  such  The  action  of  the  Free  Press,  ment  to  “publish  its  own  nevvs-  P®'’®  im^rtant,  he 

as  to  make  it  available  to  everv  Hederman,  constituted  paper.  Here  in  the  U.  S.,”  he  said,  said,  than  just  the  dollars  and 

man  and  woman  the  first  time  any  paper  had  set  “where  we  have  as  yet,  thank  cents  that  may  accrue  to  a  few 

„  persons  interested  m  publishing 

.  .  .  newspaper  wages  are  - 

among  the  highest  paid  today  in 
any  business  or  industry.  The 
materials  entering  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  newspaper  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  costly — and 
in  some  cases  because  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program,  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  at  any  price.” 

Mr.  Friendly  further  noted  that 
television  has  become  another 
medium  competing  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  and  “we  must  apply 
ourselves  more  than  ever  to  con¬ 
tinuing  to  get  an  ever  increasing 
portion  of  these  dollars.” 

Common  Problems 
ANPA  Vicepresident  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (O.) 

News,  told  the  publishers  that 

newspapers  generally,  regardless  price  oe  me  answer  to  presem 

of  their  circulation,  have  most  NUTMEG  TRIO...  In  the  usual  order,  Wayne  C.  Smith,  publisher 

problems  in  common— “we  all  are  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  &  Journal;  WUliam  J.  Pape,  publisher  Hederman  said  that  when  me 

trying  to  find  more  newsprint;  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  &  American;  and  William  W.  question  was  put  to  the  session 
most  of  us  are  trying  to  find  Vosburgh,  editorial  director  of  the  Republican  &  American.  (Continued  on  page  143) 
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persons  interested  in  publishing 
a  new^aper,  because  it  means 
the  difference  between  a  free  and 
uncontrolled  press  and  a  press 
which  is  subsidized  and  which 
publishes  only  that  which  an  in¬ 
terested  group  or  organization,  or 
government  may  wish  to  have 
published  for  its  own  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

“To  remain  free  economically, 
the  newsp^er  must  maintain  a 
margin  of  profit,”  he  said.  If 
profitless  newspapers  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  subsidies,  Mr.  Hederman 
asked,  “how  tmbiased  do  you 
think  the  news  would  be?” 

One  interesting  question  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  ask^  at  the  session 
was:  “Would  better  newspapera 
with  smaller  circulations  at  a  10c 
price  be  the  answer  to  present 


Natl  Linage  at  Record  High 
For  Fifth  Consecutive  Year 


Bureau's  Maier  Pegs  Volume 
At  $449,019,000,  Up  12.1 7o 


National  newspaper  advertis-  than  ever”  and  to  “do  everything  ^as  thrown 

ing  linage  last  year  hit  $449,019,-  in  our  power  to  further  increase  Another  spotlight  was  ^ 

000,  up  12.1%  over  1949  to  mark  the  productive  value  of  newspaper  glowed*  a  gain  of  28%  —  rising 
the  fifth  all-time  high  in  newspa-  advertising  to  the  advertiser  who  $19  213  000  to  $24  588  000 

per  national  advertising  scored  in  uses  it.  Atomic-Fission  Boys 

as  many  years.  “Remember,”  he  warned,  “it  re-  c  nnriw«  Hirfirtnr  of 

Announcement  of  the  official  quired  an  aggressive,  drastically  Bureau  of  Advertising  fol- 

1950  figure  was  made  by  Irwin  changed  approach  to  national  ad-  Maip7  the 

Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  vertisers  and  their  own  problems 

Journal  and  chairman  of  the  board  _and  a  lot  of  back-breaking  work  our  adv^^isii^  aSe- 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  -to  get  us  back  up  there  where  1  Sr®  u  other 

ANPA,  at  the  Bureau’s  second  an-  we  belong.  And  we’ll  have  to  work  riS!e^s^.!l!\he  I^wsoaner^  is 
nual  meeting  and  presentation  at  a  lot  harder— equally  in  the  advcr-  exlresslv  for  tlfr^^mmunitv 

^  ANPA  Convention  on  Wednes.  in,„«  l„dl  our  own- 

The  Bureau  membership  elected  °  Bureau’s  chairman  contin-  „ 
the  following  directors  for  the  ued:  “Although  we  have  made  re-  editorial  linage 

Class  of  1954:  Irkabte  progress  in  the  paTfew 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  years,  our  gains  to  date  still  rep-  — —nared  with  the  editorial  sun 

New  York  Times;  E.  Barlett  Bar-  resent  only  a  small  part  of  our  editorial  sup 

nes,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press;  D.  [farUntial  Aow  m'Lc^  S  ^^^^u 

Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  potential  we  achieve  depends  for  ...w,.  ^fferenoe  is"  he  said  “that 

Newspapers;  J.  Evans  Campbell,  the  most  part  on  our  willingness  to  ‘  ’  ire 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus  Press;  Syd-  stretch  for  it.”  f*'®, 

ney  F.  Harris,  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Her-  Pointing  out  that  the  job  will  n^‘'L?*d^ldn’t 

aid;  George  Hartford,  Chicago  not  be  accomplished  without  the  KL  omiinr  Ind  a 

Daily  News;  Irwin  Maier,  Milwau-  full  support  of  every  individual  armm  ^he 

kee  Journal;  Eugene  Pulliam,  In-  newspaper,  Mr.  Maier  said  the  th^deteeffve  vrnlm 

dianapolis  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  and  Bureau  “has  been  and  will  con-  ‘  the  S 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  tinue  to  be  aggressive  on  every  ® 

(Ind.)  Tribune.  sales-front  with  national  advertis- 

National  advertisers’  investment  ers  and  their  agencies.”  m J?  ^rdln  htTtlf^r^d  n^wf 

lwe“rton.Si„rhiuhma'rk  a"  an  “Somist  “usi: 

and  comnared  almost  as  favorably  \  mover  of  their  products,  nes  said.  “But  from  the  standpoint 

with  J  $270,000,000  »ore  <S  JSSVsi  'wlth°‘i  »PP“I.  •»«  r*?!  '00% 

postwar  1946.  which  was  haW  S"'‘$^23  354.oS  nj  S"  *' 

?,rtt  ILto™  o™'  Automotive  ad-  c,„,rip.t.l  Motion 

tenting  “the  fifsttoits  of  7hr,?esl  S85”/otS°br‘a  H  SaTaii’m  a  Against  this  fragmentation  of 

Jal  stands  ripe  tor  still  more  pro.  ,he  Bn-  S“d’'“SSl’oe'I's'exeSv‘?he 

ductive  reaping.  rt-j  tinued,  newspapers  exemplify  the 

Gains  Wide  Snread  reporieo.  principle  of  centripetal  motion. 

Tiw.  iQsn  v.  ^  vf  •  Liquor  Gain  Heavy  They  are  edited  to  attract  all  ele- 

rii  gams,  chairman  Maier  Liquor  advertising,  one  of  the  ments  —  all  segments  of  the  com- 

sclosed,  w^t  through  virtua.ly  heaviest  contributors  to  newspa-  munity  —  they  cater  to  all  inter- 
mry  classification  of  national  f^om  a  score  of  ests  in  the  community.” 

Q  ranging  $24,498,000  in  1949  to  $29,053,-  Mr.  Barnes  referred  to  newspa- 

om  a  9.7%  gam  m  imtional  qqq  y^^j. — g^j^  hailed  by  the  pers  as  being  “the  greatest  show  on 
grocery  advertising  to  a  39%  gam  /  e  /  k-  e  e 

in  cosmetics  copy,  and  a  78.4% 
gain  in  radio  and  television  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers. 

“Again,  as  last  year,”  Mr.  Maier 
told  the  publishers,  “newspapers 
have  clearly  established  their 
(tominance  among  national  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

“Far  more  important,  however, 
the  near-half-billion-dollar  figure 
is  the  strongest  vote  of  confidence 
national  advertisers  have  ever  paid 
to  a  single  medium’s  ability  to  cut 
their  distribution  costs  and  make 
their  selling  more  efficient  and 
profitable.” 

Warns  Against  Complacency  GETTING  A  LITTLE  COUNSEL . . .  Morris  Hadley,  right,  counsel 
Mr.  Maier  cautioned  against  for  the  \P,  chats  with  Boykin  Paschal,  left,  vicepresidcnt  and  general 
letting  success  breed  complacency,  manager  of  the  Morning  News  &  Evening  Press,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
urged  his  listeners  to  “sell  harder  H.  V.  Jenkins,  president  and  publisher  of  those  newspapers. 
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Bureau  as  a  major  newspaper  vic¬ 
tory  and  a  score  representing  “a 
lead  over  magazines  from  this  in¬ 
dustry  alone  of  almost  $10,000,000 
for  1950.” 

Another  spotlight  was  thrown 
on  drug  products  advertising  which 
showed  a  gain  of  28%  —  rising 
from  $19,213,000  to  $24,588,000. 

Atomic-Fission  Boys 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  fol¬ 
lowed  chairman  Maier  to  the 
speakers  stand;  said:  “The  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  advertising  achieve¬ 
ments  is  that  —  unlike  all  other 
periodicals  —  the  newspaper  is 
edited  expressly  for  the  community 
in  which  it  is  published.” 

Mr.  Barnes  observed  that  the 
amount  of  food  editorial  linage 
that  the  women’s  service  magazines 
carry  doesn’t  finish  one-two-three 
compared  with  the  editorial  sup¬ 
port  of  typical  newspapers  having 
an  equal  aggregate  circulation. 
“The  difference  is,”  he  said,  “that 
the  women’s  service  magazines 
beat  the  tom-toms  about  their  edi¬ 
torial  support  —  and  we  didn’t. 
You’ve  got  those  groups  —  and  a 
lot  more.  The  shelter  group,  the 
mystery  group,  the  detective  group, 
the  western  group,  the  movie 
group.” 

Director  Barnes  recalled  how 
Neil  Borden  had  referred  to  news- 
papering  as  an  “atomistic”  busi¬ 
ness.  “In  many  ways  we  are,”  Bar¬ 
nes  said.  “But  from  the  standpoint 
of  editorial  appeal,  the  real  100% 
atomic-fission  boys  are  the  mag¬ 
azines.” 

Centripetal  Motion 

Against  this  fragmentation  of 
editorial  appeal,  Mr.  Barnes  con¬ 
tinued,  “newspapers  exemplify  the 
principle  of  centripetal  motion. 
They  are  edited  to  attract  all  ele¬ 
ments  —  all  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity  —  they  cater  to  all  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  community.” 

Mr.  Barnes  referred  to  newspa¬ 
pers  as  being  “the  greatest  show  on 


earth,”  because  of  one  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle.  “Telling  the  people 
of  your  community  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  in  your  community  during 
the  past  24  hours.  Simple,  homely 
things  that  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  a  person  50  miles  away. 

“This  kind  of  reporting  isn’t 
nearly  as  glamorous  as  working  in 
a  Washington  bureau  or  covering 
the  war  in  Korea,”  he  continued. 
“It’s  a  routine,  humdrum  business 
of  calling  up  lodges  and  clubs — of 
covering  the  city  hall,  the  courts, 
the  jail./ But  that’s  the  kind  of  news 
that  makes  people  by  the  millions 
drop  everything  else  they’re  doing 
— switch  off  or  desert  their  radio 
or  TV  set  —  and  rush  out  to  the 
front  door  when  they  hear  the 
thud  of  the  paper  on  the  porch.” 

Routine  of  Selling 
Speaker  Barnes  pointed  out  that 
just  as  the  editing  of  a  newspaper 
consists  primarily  of  reporting  a 
lot  of  routine  local  happenings,  so 
the  selling  of  newspaper  space  con¬ 
sists  overwhelmingly  of  doing  a 
lot  of  routine  things. 

“And  if  all  of  us  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  merely  did  the 
things  that  we  ought  to  do,  we’d 
go  on  to  even  higher  all-time 
peaks,”  Barnes  continued.  “What 
are  these  things?  Expressed  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  they  con¬ 
sist  of  selling  the  basic  virtues  of 
the  newspaper  to  every  person  who 
has  any  voice  at  all  in  the  selection 
of  newspapers  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  medium.” 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  newspapers  should  be 
sold  include  “your  own  family, 
your  own  personal  friends,”  the 
retailer,  the  wholesale  trade,  the 
jobber,  the  broker,  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative,  the  district 
or  branch  manager. 

Touching  on  the  job  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  high  mortality  of  na¬ 
tional  accounts  in  newspapers,  Mr. 
Barnes  said  a  paper  is  very  “for¬ 
tunate  indeed”  if  its  record  is  any 
better  than  this: 

1)  If  the  national  accounts  in 
a  paper  today,  more  than  one- 
half  were  there  12  months  ago; 
2)  If  the  national  accounts  in  a 
paper  today,  one-half  of  them  will 
still  be  there  12  months  from  now. 

“The  accounts  running  in  our 
papers  today,”  Mr.  Barnes  pointed 
out,  “arc  the  ‘new’  accounts  that 
are  beii^  sniped  at  and  cultivated 
by  the  radio  boys,  the  tv  boys,  the 
outdoor  people  —  in  short,  by  all 
our  competitors.  There’s  not  much 
profit  in  working  our  heads  off  to 
earn  an  extra  dollar  when  a  hun¬ 
dred  pennies  are  dropping  out 
through  a  hole  in  our  pants  pocket. 

“Like  national  revenue,  newspa¬ 
per  selling  is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
effective  sales  ammunition — correct 
orientation  —  and  smooth  team¬ 
work.  Many  of  the  things  your  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  your  representatives 
and  the  Bureau  do  may  not  make 
exciting  reading.  You  may  not 
hear  the  boom  of  cannon.  But,  if 
you  listen,  you’ll  hear  the  steady 
chop-chop-chop  of  an  ax  and  the 
occasional  crash  of  a  tree.” 
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Reps  Welcome  TV 
Competition  for  Ad  $ 


Publishers  at  the  Thursday 
session  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
did  a  fast  double-take  when  H. 
James  Gediman.  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
and  president  of  AANR’s  New 
York  Chapter,  opened  a  present¬ 
ation  by  welcoming  television  in¬ 
to  the  media  fold. 

But  he  soon  explained:  “Tele¬ 
vision  is  pouring  millions  primar¬ 
ily  into  newspapers  to  build  a 
market  for  its  advertisers  that 
will  one  day  perhaps  give  the 
new  medium  an  audience  such  as 
newspapers  already  have.” 

The  presentation  revealed  the 
small  percentage  of  homes  pene¬ 
trated  by  any  television  program 
in  a  single  market,  or  nationwide, 
compared  to  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  entering  homes  in 
those  same  markets.  Giving  tv 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  as¬ 
suming  that  an  advertiser  could 
reach  all  the  tv  homes  in  63 
available  network  markets  with  a 
budget  of  from  $1,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  (which  is  currently 
being  spent  by  some),  the  pre¬ 
sentation  told  how  an  advertiser 
spending  the  same  amount  could 
use  50,000-line  schedules  and 
more  in  newspapers  in  almost 
300  markets. 

Radio-TV  Set  Ads 

Mr.  Gediman  gave  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  division  of  national  radio- 
TV  set  advertising  in  1950  where¬ 
in  newspapers  got  41.7%  of  the 
advertising  dollar;  magazines 
41.2%;  network  tv  11.7%;  and 
network  radio  5.4%.  He  added 
that  co-op  expenditures  were  so 
heavy  “we  couldn’t  track  them 
all  down,  but  they  would  swell 
the  total  by  millions.” 


LISTENING  IN... Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  a  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  E.  Kenneth 
Todd,  general  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Dl.)  Newspapers. 


Mr.  Gediman,  assisted  by  Paul 
Titus,  manager  of  plans  for  HAS, 
drove  home  a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  points. 

“Newspapers,”  he  stressed, 
“have  always  had  more  to  do 
with  building  the  markets  for  the 
great  industries  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  destroy  them  than  any 
other  single  factor.  The  news¬ 
paper,  intelligently  and  heavily 
used  by  the  auto  industry,  certain¬ 
ly  helpi^  build  popular  acceptance 
for  passenger  cars  and  trucks.” 

He  noted  that  64.5%  of  the 
automobile  advertising  dollar  goes 
to  newspapers;  28.4%  to  maga¬ 
zines;  3.7%  to  network  tv;  and 
3.4%  to  network  radio. 

“The  radio  industry  sold  its 
sets  through  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Gediman  went  on.  “And  now 
new^apers,  through  their  publish¬ 
ing  of  TV  schedules  and  tv  stories, 
are  providing  a  priceless  informa¬ 
tion  service  for  tv,  just  as  we  did 
for  radio.” 

Effect  on  Newspapers 

The  first  effect  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  industries,  he  said, 
is  to  put  into  newspapers  far  more 
revenue  than  they  draw  away. 
The  long  range  effect,  he  said,  is 
that  newspapers  have  shown  a 
healthy  growth  in  revenue  despite 
the  intri^uction  of  new  forms  of 
advertising.” 

‘To  be  sure,”  Mr.  Gediman  ad¬ 
mitted,  “newspapers’  percentage 
of  the  total  advertising  dollar  has 
lessened  as  other  media  came  into 
being,  but  newspapers’  dollar  ad 
volume  has  increa^  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  ever  achieved  by  any 
medium!  There  is  no  reason  why 
newspaper  circulation  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  already  record- 
breaking,  should  not  increase  still 
more.” 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Gediman 
added,  “have  already  welcomed 
comparison  with  any  media — and 
we  welcome  comparison  with  tv.” 

Mr.  Gediman  charged  that  in 
using  TV  a  manufacturer  “swal¬ 
lows”  conditions  which  he  would 
never  tolerate  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  “Perhaps  in  the  excitement 
and  confusion  bordering  on  hys¬ 
teria  that  surroimds  the  medium, 
the  manufacturer  doesn’t  know 
or  realize  this.  We  are  beginning 
to  come  face  to  face  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  the  chief  advantages 
of  tv  are  pre-empted  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  handful  of  advertisers  ready 
or  able  to  spend  money  on  a  truly 
heroic  scale.” 


Sinclair  Research  Ads 

One  of  the  most  concentrated 
advertising  campaigns  in  history, 
based  upon  a  public  service  idea, 
will  be  broken  by  Sinclair  Research 
Laboratories  in  newspapers  begin¬ 
ning  May  9. 


Oh  Boy!  It  Feels  Good — Carter  H.  White,  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and  Journal,  does  what  countless  publishers 
did  this  week  at  the  Waldorf  after  walking  upstairs,  downstairs, 
through  parties  and  into  meetings — takes  his  shoes  off  and  relaxes. 

‘Casey’  Jones  Depicts 
Editing  Like  Tennis 


By  Laurence  J.  OToole 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ^Alexander  F. 
(Casey)  Jones,  the  new  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  came  here  from 
Washington  to  obtain  a  new  per¬ 
spective  on  American  thinking. 

On  April  1,  1950,  he  became 
executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal  (evening)  and 
Herald  American  (Sunday),  and 
in  his  first  editorial  he  explained 
that  every  day  during  his  15  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  developed  a  crisis. 

Washington,  he  said,  could  be 
compared  to  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  which  tunes  up  discordantly 
for  weeks  just  to  play  a  simple 
folk  song. 

“At  long  last  it  came  to  me 
that  I  was  living  in  a  great  cage 
and  that  the  amused  populace 
was  throwing  us  peanuts  in  the 
hope  that  the  tumult  would  in¬ 
crease  in  tempo,”  he  wrote.  He 
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added  that  he  and  other  men  in 
Washington  often  felt  out  of  touch 
with  the  American  people  and 
wondered  what  they  really 
thought. 

Why  did  he,  a  Minneapolis  boy, 
pick  Syracuse? 

“I  hope  no  one  will  accuse  me 
of  being  a  stooge  for  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce — I  haven’t  met 
those  able  horn-tooters  yet — if  I 
say  that  Syracuse  was  an  Inevitable 
choice.  It  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  is  typically  American. 
It  is  friendly.  It  has  a  splendid 
university  and  a  growing  new  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  countryside  in  America. 
It  is  centrally  located  in  the  rich¬ 
est,  most  important  state  in  the 
union.  The  Herald-Journal  and 
Herald-American  are  excellent,  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers.” 

(They  are  owned  by  S.  /.  New- 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Editors  Exhorted  to  Fight 
‘Arrogant  Suppression 


Press  Institute  Endorsed 
At  its  closing  session,  the  So¬ 
ciety  adoi^ed  a  resolution  affirm¬ 
ing  its  belief  in  the  principle  of  an 


Fope  s  ijroup  uares  Many  Instances 
Of  Blockade  on  Public  Records 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington — ^The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
its  annual  convention  here  was 
told  there  is  “arrogant  suppression 
of  news”  at  all  government  levels 
and  the  editors  must  act  to  end. 
“a  cold  war  we  are  losing  on  many 
fronts.” 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  chairman  of  the  So- 
siety’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
information,  detailed  the  work  of 
his  group  in  uncovering  numerous 
instances  of  news  suppression  and 
restriction  of  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords  all  over  the  country. 

“We  editors  have  been  assuming 
that  no  one  would  dispute  this 
premise:  that  when  the  people 
rale,  they  have  a  right  to  know 
all  their  government  does,”  he 
said.  “This  committee  finds  ap¬ 
palling  evidence  that  the  guiding 
credo  in  Washington  is  becoming 
just  the  opposite:  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unwise  to  let  informa¬ 
tion  about  government  leak  out 
in  any  unprocessed  form.” 

Study  Made  by  Dr.  Cross 
In  a  formal  resolution,  the  So¬ 
ciety  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  retaining  Dr. 
Harold  Cross,  noted  newspaper 
lawyer,  to  make  a  study  of  “what 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  who 
won,  and  how”  in  order  to  supply 
editors  with  a  “manual  of  arms” 
in  this  area  of  news  suppression. 

Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Society  by  the 
board  of  directors,  succeeding 
Dwight  Young  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald.  Wright  Bryan, 
Atlanta  Journal,  was  named  to 
succeed  Mr.  Jones  as  First  Vice- 
president.  Hamilton  Owens,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  was  named  Second 
Vicepresident,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bryan.  Kenneth  Macdonald,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  was 
re-elected  secretary.  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Knight  Newspapers,  was 
named  treasurer. 

Mr.  Walters  and  Stanley  Bar¬ 
nett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  were 
newly  elected  to  the  board  by  the 
membershqj  for  three^ear  terms. 
Incumbents  re-elected  were  Vir- 
ginius  Dabney,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  Mr.  Bryan  for  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Owens  for  the  one- 
year  unexpired  term  of  ex-presi- 
<Ient  Young  who  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  ex-officio. 


International  Press  Institute,  e.x- 
pressing  its  thanks  to  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  for  their 
gifts,  and  expressing  “the  hope 
that  members  of  the  Society  will 
become  members  also  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  and  when¬ 
ever  possible  attend  its  meetings 
and  seminars.” 

Another  resolution  “condemned 
the  action  of  the  Peronist  govern¬ 
ment  in  stifling  press  freedom  in 
Buenos  Aires  by  seizing  La  Prensa 
and  thereby  ending  press  freedom 
in  Argentina”  and  commending 
“the  courage  of  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
on  refusing  to  yield  to  tyranny.” 

“Furthermore,  we  believe  that 
such  reversion  to  the  standards  of 
the  Dark  Ages  erects  another  bar¬ 
rier  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States,  marking  Argentina 
as  callous  to  one  of  the  supreme 
principles  of  Twentieth  Century 
civilization,”  the  resolution  stated. 

Plant  Offered  to  Dr.  Paz 

During  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  this  resolution  it  was  revealed 
that  John  S.  Knight  had  offered  to 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  the  use  of  his 
Miami  Herald  plant  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  La  Prensa  to  the  extent 
of  400,000  copies  daily  if  means 
could  be  found  to  distribute.  Mr. 


ASNE  Officers — Left  to  right: 
President  A.  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
Second  Mcepresident  Hamilton 
Owens,  Secretary  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
donald,  Treasurer  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  and  First  Vicepresident 
Wright  Bryan 


Knight  told  the  Society  he  sought 
to  help  La  Prensa  on  the  same 
basis  as  he  would  a  competitor 
who  was  burned  out  by  a  fire.  He 
sent  a  courier  to  Dr.  Gainza  Paz, 
not  trusting  cables  or  mail,  with 
the  offer  seeking  to  learn  if  the 
edition  could  be  distributed  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  or  might  be  confiscated  at 
the  airport.  Dr.  Paz  replied  with 
thanks  but  regretted  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  too  great  for  anything 
like  that  to  be  done  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Knight’s  offer  to  Dr.  Paz 
was  made  soon  after  La  Prensa 
was  shut  down  and  before  he  was 
forced  to  flee  the  country. 

It  was  also  revealed  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  Olson  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  has  invited  Dr.  Paz  to 
attend  the  university’s  convocation 
and  to  receive  an  honorary  degree. 
Richard  Finnegan  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  stated  this  could  be  an 
occasion  of  public  tribute  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  to  the  La 
Prensa  publisher  and  that  Chicago 
members  of  the  Society  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  such  plans. 

At  this  point  the  Society  adopt¬ 
ed  a  formal  resolution  endorsing 
the  project  and  urging  Dr.  Paz  to 
attend. 

It  was  reported  also  that  Walter 
Annenberg,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  recently  had  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Paz  to 
become  an  executive  on  his  staff. 

Geographical  Board  Beaten 

E.  M.  Pooley,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post,  protesting  the  Society 
is  now  run  by  a  “junta”  in  the 
East  offered  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  future  boards  be  chosen 
from  geographical  areas.  It  was 
defeated. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  So¬ 
ciety  heard  addresses  by  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver,  chairman  of  the  Senate 


APPALLING  evidence  of  news 
suppression  is  read  to  the  ASNE 
hy  James  S.  Pope  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Crime  Investigation  Committee. 
An  off-the-record  session  was  held 
Friday  morning  with  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mrs.  .Anna  Rosen^rg, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News  war 
correspondent,  addressed  the  Fri¬ 
day  luncheon  about  the  situation 
in  Korea.  Two  panel  sessions  (re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  on 
Columnists  vs  Editors  and  The 
Challenge  of  Television  to  News¬ 
papers  were  heard  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

Carroll  Binder,  M inneapolis 
Tribune,  U,  S.  representative  on 
the  UN  committee  to  draft  free¬ 
dom  of  information  convention, 
reported  Saturday  morning  on  the 
development,  as  did  Jack  Lock¬ 
hart,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  ascer¬ 
tain  government  plans  for  press 

(Continued  on  page  112  ) 
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Official  Press  Agent 
Activity  Is  Debated 

{The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  panel  discussion  on  "Government 
Public  Relations  Officers  and  Their  Functions”  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Panel  chairman 
was  W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Speakers  included 
Donald  R.  Burgess,  director.  Office  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  L.  Newman,  acting  chief.  News  Branch,  EC  A; 
V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  {Fla.)  Tribune,  and  Philip  W.  Porter, 
Cleveland  {O.)  Plain  Dealer). 

Mr.  Walton:  In  undertaking  speech  made  in  Congress  on  Jan- 
this  job,  I  have  had  to  write  let-  uary  27,  1948,  toy  Representative 
ters  around  to  see  what  I  could  Harness,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of 
find  out  about  it,  not  living  in  a  House  Committee  which  inves- 
Washington.  I  wrote  Senator  Jen-  tigated  government  propaganda, 
ner,  of  Indiana,  and  asked  him  for  Mr.  Harness  said: 
some  help.  I  asked  him  how  many  “It  is  a  prime  duty  of  a  free 
public  relations  employees  there  government  to  keep  the  people 
are  in  Washington.  He  wrote  back  fully  and  accurately  informed.  Ad- 
and  said  “it  would  take  a  con-  ministrative  officials  at  policy- 
gressional  investigation  to  find  making  levels  should  be  entirely 
out.”  He  said  the  best  source  for  free  to  express  and  discuss  policy 
such  information  always  is  the  on  any  issue.” 

Joint  Committee  on  Expenditures  This  is  an  excellent  statement 
in  the  Executive  Department.  of  principle  and  1  agree  with  it 
He  went  on,  “Tbere,  however,  one  hundred  per  cent. 

I  ran  against  a  stone  wall  because,  I  have  known  a  good  many  gov- 
after  several  years  of  effort,  this  emment  press  agents.  Most  of 
committee  simply  threw  up  its  them  were  fine  men.  Many  of  them 
hands  in  frustration.  They  found  went  out  of  the.'r  way  to  help  dig 
many  press  agents” — ^those  are  his  up  the  facts  for  a  news  story.  Yet, 
words,  not  mine — “but  they  are  in  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
listed  under  various  categories  in  newspaper  business,  I  never  have 
order  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  heard  of  single  government  press 
publicity  men.  They  are  found  un-  agent  who  ever  issued  a  news 
der  su(^  titles  as  executive  assis-  handout  that  was  critical  of  his 
tants  and  various  other  similar  political  boss, 
titles,  while  in  reality  they  were  Every  line  written  by  a  govern- 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  points  with  pride  to  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors. 
President-elect  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Journal  is  in  the  center;  Philip  Hochstein,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  at  the  left,  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washington  (D.  C) 
Post,  at  the  right. 


only  propaganda  artists." 


ment  press  agent  is  designed  to 


The  Ck)ngressional  Record  was  reflect  glory  upon  his  government 
another  source,  for  last  October  agency  and  to  prolong  the  political 
20.  In  it  is  recorded  a  speech  by  life  of  his  boss,  regardless  of 
Representative  Henry  Latham  of  whether  it  is  the  truth,  half-truth 
New  York  before  the  House,  in  or  no-truth, 
which  he  says,  and  I  quote  him:  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 

“The  federal  departments  and  with  a  personnel  payroll  of  20 
agencies  are  now  ending  about  million  dollars  a  year,  is  one  of 
250  million  dollars  a  year  on  gov-  the  government’s  most  prolific 
ernment  publicity  and  propaganda  producers  of  propaganda.  Its  press 
to  condition  public  opinion  in  fa-  agents  turn  out  an  average  of 
vor  of  A(faninistration  policies  eleven  handouts  every  day  of  the 
and  programs.”  year. 

Our  guests  today  are  represen-  During  the  last  two  years,  all  of 
tatives  of  the  public  relations  de-  the  might  of  this  tremendous  pcr- 
partments.  I  would  like  to  tell  sonnel  and  prolific  propaganda 
them  that  I  know  all  of  us  here  has  gone  all  out  for  the  Brannan 
feel  that  they  themselves  are  do-  Plan,  which  some  authorities  say 
ing  a  sincere  job.  I  told  them  last  is  nothing  more  than  socialized 
evening  that  no  one  is  mad  at  farming.  You  will  find  a  crystal- 
them,  but  we  may  be  a  little  bit  clear  record  of  this  propaganda 

mad  at  the  system.  I  also  think,  written  on  the  pages  cff  the  Con- 

to  be  honest  about  it,  that  the  gressional  Record, 
public  relations  men  in  Washing-  Universal  military  training  may 
ton  are  doing  a  good  job.  If  they  be  a  most  worthy  venture.  But 
weren’t,  if  they  were  taken  out  of  isn’t  it  dangerous  for  the  Army 
their  jobs,  if  you  men  who  have  to  use  public  funds  on  propaganda 
newspapers  would  have  to  get  all  in  behalf  of  any  venture?  In  one 
this  news  yourselves,  you  would  year,  1947,  the  Army  distributed 
have  to  increase  your  staffs  many  125,000  printed  pamphlets  sup- 
times.  That  is  true  also  of  the  press  porting  universal  military  training, 
associations.  And  during  that  same  year,  the 

All  of  this  that  I  have  said  has  Army  released  123  different  press 

just  been  preliminary  to  the  real  releases  on  the  same  subject, 

discussion.  Our  first  speaker  is  go-  To  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
ing  to  ibe  Mr.  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  universal  military  training,  the 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  and  I  now  Army  employed  two  civilian  pub- 


present  him. 


lie  relations  experts  at  $25  a  day 


V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.:  Thank  each  plus  expenses.  When  a  con- 
you,  Mr.  Walton.  As  a  preamble  gressional  investigating  committee 
to  this  debate,  may  I  quote  from  a  inquired  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 


two  civilian  employees.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Howard  C.  Pet¬ 
erson  testified  that  it  was,  and  I 
quote,  “to  sell  the  program  to  the 
public  with  the  hope  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  sell  it  to  Congress.” 

The  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
in  Texas  popped  suddently  into 
headlines  in  January  of  this  year. 
Rumors  of  wholesale  deaths  from 
a  pneumonia  epidemic  and  of  in¬ 
sufficient  food  and  lack  of  clothing 
among  the  men  at  the  overcrowded 
base  hit  the  news  wires. 

In  answer  to  demands  from 
newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
the  Lackland  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  kissed  off  the  rumors.  Instead 
of  issuing  a  straightforward  news 
release  based  on  the  facts,  this 
military  press  agent  informed 
the  newspapers  that  these  rumors 
were  being  circulated  by  a  sub¬ 
versive  fifth  column  at  the  base. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  sensation. 

In  late  January,  a  senate  inves¬ 
tigating  committee  visited  Lack- 
land,  then  reported  there  were  68,- 
731  men  at  the  base,  which  had 
an  emergency  capacity  of  only 
27,500.  But  the  committee  said 
there  had  been  no  wholesale 
deaths,  no  pneumonia  and  no 
shortage  of  food  or  clothing  and 
that  the  morale  of  the  men  was 
high.  Then  the  committee  said, 
and  I  quote: 

“We  conclude  that  the  public 
information  officer  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  displayed  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  his  responsibility 
and  misused  the  authority  of  his 
assigned  duty.  Through  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  office,  he  gave  credence 
to  an  unfounded,  unsupported 
charge  that  subversive  elements 
were  responsible  for  the  rumors 
about  the  base.  Public  information 
officers  are  not  propagandists,  nor 
are  they  obliged  to  protect  su¬ 
perior  officers — or  their  branch  of 
service — ^through  artful  publicity.” 

On  January  14,  1951,  the  Vete¬ 
rans  Administration  released  a 


handout  on  the  appointment  of 
Vice  Admiral  Joel  Thomas 
Boone,  a  retired  Navy  officer,  as 
the  administration’s  chief  medical 
director.  One  paragraph  of  the  six- 
page  handout  said  that  Boone  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  and 
I  quote:  “whose  resignation  pre¬ 
viously  presented  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.” 

One  enterprising  news  service 
dug  behind  the  handout,  then  re-  ! 
ported  that  Dr.  Magnuson  and  VA 
Administrator  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr„ 
had  been  fighting  for  three  years 
and  that  Gray  finally  fired  Mag¬ 
nuson.  The  handout  did  not  say 
that  Magnuson  submitted  his  res¬ 
ignation  in  1948  and  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  a  new  one  when 
Gray  finally  decided  to  fire  him. 

It  later  was  revealed  that  the 
entire  VA  was  under  investigation 
and,  as  one  columnist  said,  a  sen¬ 
ate  committee  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  Dr.  Magnuson.  But  you 
wouldn’t  know  this  if  you  depend¬ 
ed  on  government  han^uts  for  the 
facts  about  your  government. 

My  office  in  Tampa  is  now  be¬ 
ing  deluged  by  press  releases  from 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
One  of  these  releases  attracted  my 
attention  because  of  the  excellent 
quotes  by  the  OPS  director  for 
feuth  Florida. 

Since  this  OPS  director  was  to 
address  Tampa’s  merchants  two 
nights  later,  I  saved  the  release 
and  asked  one  of  my  reporten  to 
interview  him  and  get  him  to  en¬ 
large  upon  these  quotes.  The  re¬ 
porter  did.  The  OPS  director  read 
the  release,  then  said— and  I 
quote:  “I  did  not  say  that;  I  do 
not  know  a  thing  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.” 

Donald  R.  Burgess:  There  are 
many  things  I  should  like  to  bring 
under  discussion,  but  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  concentrate  on  the  one  1 
consider  to  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  significance.  This  subject 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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MAC  ARTHUR  CONTROVERSY  CONTINUES  TO  BE  CARTOONISTS'  MAIN  TOPIC 


APPEASEMENT  REACHES 
THE  END  OF  ITS  TRAIL 

Ftcklen,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


'ARE  YOU  SURE  WE'RE  NOT 
BLOWING  THIS  UP  TOO  MUCH?' 

Yardley,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Morning  Sun 


AND  HOW! 

Bishop,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 


Extra!  All  About  Mac— 
From  Hotel  PR  Office 


By  Jane  McMoster 

“Is  THERE  A  photographer  here? 
We  need  a  photographer.” 

Paul  Stewart,  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria’s  publicity  director,  had  an 
erect,  graying  colonel  with  him  at 
the  door  of  his  second-floor  office. 
The  group  of  reporters  looked  up 
^rly  as  one  photographer  iden¬ 
tic  himself.  But  as  he  followed 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Col.  Laurence  E. 
Bunker,  one  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  aides,  out  of  the 
room,  reporters  didn’t  seem  much 
hippier  than  before. 

“A  pooled  picture,”  said  one, 
icomfully.  “They  even  have  to 
pool  a  picture  of  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams.” 

The  shot  of  MacArthur’s  myriad 
fan  letters,  it  seemed,  would  be 
on  the  21st  floor  while  General 
MacArthur  remained  in  his  suite 
on  the  37th  floor  in  the  Waldorf. 

Reporters  were  peeved  —  but 
there  had  been  a  press  conference 
that  morning:  quite  an  occasion. 
Maj.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney, 
MacArthur’s  personal  adviser,  had 
released  a  communication  from 
Synghman  Rhee  and  had  sub- 
roitted  to  questioning. 

All  Queries  Channelled 

In  general  reporters  thought  he 
had  been  frank  and  informative — 
hut  there  would  be  nothing  but 
^armed-over  hash  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  And  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  would  be  who  knew  when? 
Gen.  Whitney  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  hold  another  confer¬ 
ence  when  the  group  agreed  on 
^‘tt'her  questions.  (Individual 
•loestions  would  not  warrant  his 
presence.) 

Individual  queries  are  chan¬ 
nelled  through  Mr.  Stewart  (who 
<lecides  which  are  worth  passing 


on  to  Gen.  Whitney — and  which 
are  less  important  and  can  go  to 
Col.  Sidney  Huff,  a  lesser  aide.) 

(Mr.  Stewart,  incidentally,  has 
a  difficult  job.  He  himself  hasn’t 
seen  the  General  and  must  get 
news  tidbits  from  waiters.  After 
one  conference  with  a  white- 
coated  figure  in  his  inner  office 
he  emerged  to  tell  reporters:  “I 
was  wrong,  boys.  It  was  right 
about  the  ham.  They  all  had 
ham.  But  the  General  had  a  bit 
of  mutton  broth  too.”) 

Report  from  a  Spy 

A  Mirror  reporter  who  was  one 
of  the  late  stayers  at  Mr.  Stewart’s 
office  that  afternoon  couldn’t  help 
sounding  off.  “We’re  getting  the 
run-around,”  he  said.  “Whitney 
told  us  this  morning  that  Mac¬ 
Arthur  was  in  uniform  working 
at  his  desk.  But  we  just  happen 
to  know  that  he  was  in  his  old 
West  Point  dressing  gown  pacing 
up  and  down  smoking  his  corn¬ 
cob  pipe._ 

“This  spy  we’ve  got,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “He  saw  him  in  that  old 
dressing  gown  with  an  ‘A’  on  it.” 

“Well  at  lunch,”  said  Mr.  Ste¬ 
wart,  taking  out  some  yellow 
paper  with  notes  scribbled  on  it. 
“He  was  in  mufti.  The  waiter 
just  told  me.” 

“What?”  yelled  the  Mirror  re¬ 
porter.  The  general,  according  to 
the  waiter,  had  been  wearing  a 
white  diirt  and  grey  tie  with  his 
brown  suit.  The  Mirror  men  de¬ 
cided  to  call  the  office  with  the 
intelligence  that  MacArthur  was 
in  civies.  But  one  r^mrter  looked 
a  bit  worried.  “It  doesn’t  sound 
like  a  very  good  color  combina¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  doubtfully. 

The  frustration  seems  to  bring 


out  a  wry  sense  of  humor  in  the 
newsmen  who  have  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture,  only,  of  the  37th  floor 
(where  two  MP’s,  one  detective 
and  one  armed  guard  are  sta¬ 
tioned,  according  to  a  reporter 
who  says  he  was  ffirown  out  the 
first  day.)  “I  wish  I  had  some  of 
the  water  he’s  taken  a  bath  in,” 
brooded  one.  “I  could  make  a 
fortune  bottling  it.” 

But  one  reporter  did  get  to  see 
the  general.  “He  was  sitting  in. 
the  car  for  the  parade.  And  I 
said  ‘How  do  you  like  your  New 
York  reception?’  And  he  said 
‘Wonderful!’  ” 

There  isn’t  even  much  spwula- 
tion  about  MacArthur’s  holding  a 
press  conference.  (Reporters  are 
vague  about  whether  he’s  held  one 
or  two  in  the  last  10  years  but 
the  “two”  school  of  thought  say 
one  was  off  the  record.)  As  Mr. 
Stewart  puts  it:  “It’s  traditional. 
Gen.  MacArthur  does  not  hold 
press  conferences.” 

Editor's  Son  Pays  ‘Price* 

To  See  Young  M*Arthur 

Larry  Kamm,  11-year-old  son 
of  Herbert  Kanun,  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  got  an  interview 
with  Arthur  MacArthur,  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  13-year-old  son. 

It  cost  Larry  one  of  his  prize 
possessions,  but  he  says  it  was 
worth  it. 

Larry  decided,  after  reading  the 
accounts  of  New  York’s  reception 
for  Gen.  MacArthur,  that  he’d 
like  to  meet  the  general’s  son. 

He  popped  the  idea  to  Pop,  and 
Pop  started  to  get  ideas.  “You 
might  give  him  your  autographed 
baseball,”  suggested  Pop. 

The  baseball,  autographed  by 
members  of  last  year’s  New  York 
Yankees  world  championship  team, 
was  given  to  Larry  by  Dan  Daniel, 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  sports 
writer,  and  was  his  prize  posses¬ 
sion.  But  Larry  was  willing  to 
give  it  up. 


So  Larry,  a  photographer  and  a 
feature  writer  went  up  to  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  They  waited 
three  hours  without  success.  Ar¬ 
thur,  it  seems,  had  a  date  to  see 
the  New  York  Giants  play. 

But  Maj.  Gen.  Courtney  Whit¬ 
ney  promised  Larry  he  would  get 
him  an  audience  with  Arthur  if  he 
returned  Monday. 

This  time  the  waiting  was  not  in 
vain.  Gen.  Whitney  spotted  Larry 
waiting  in  the  publicity  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Waldorf, 
patted  his  head  and  told  him: 
“You  stay  here.  I’ll  see  what  I 
can  do.” 

Two  more  hours  passed,  but 
finally  word  came  down  that  Ar¬ 
thur  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
Larry  and  accept  the  baseball. 

Instead  of  a  private  meeting  with 
young  Arthur,  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  Larry  met  him  in  the  glare 
of  newspaper  and  newsreel  cam¬ 
eras,  with  photographers  shouting 
instructions  and  reporters  shouting 
questions. 


SOME  DAY!— Pat  Robinson,  left, 
veteran  INS  sports  writer  who 
has  known  General  MacArthur 
from  Worid  War  I  days,  escorted 
young  Arthur  MacAr^ur  to  the 
Polo  Grounds  .  .  .  and  the  Giants 
lost! 
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Columnist  vs  Editor 
Discussion  at  ASNE 

(Following  is  a  ptMial  text  of  the  debate  on  “Columnists  vs.  Editors” 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington 
April  20.  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  was 
moderator.  Panel  members  were  Drew  Pearson  and  Ernest  Lindley, 
columnists  and  J.  D.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Tom  Wallace, 
Louisville  Times.) 


Chairman  Healy:  Our  pur¬ 
pose  this  afternoon  is  to  have  a 
scientific  discussion  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  I  didn’t  ask  an 
editor  to  give  me  a  definition  of 
columnists  as  a  class,  but  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  definition  from  one  of 
their  number,  Walter  Lippmann, 
who  also  is  a  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  Lippmann  says,  “The  best 
analogy,  1  think,  is  to  say  that 
the  columnists  are  to  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  profession  what  the 
Air  Force  is  to  the  other  armed 
services.  The  attitude  is  like  that 
of  the  Navy  who  fear  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  upstarts 
and  amateurs.  The  others  feel,  I 
think,  like  the  Army — they  are 
dealing  with  the  spoiled  darlings. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  is 
ri^t,  and  who  is  wrong,  but  I 
think  I  might  say  why  and  how 
— kx>king  at  it  as  objectively  as 
I  can — a  syndicated  columnist  ex¬ 
ists.” 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the 
publication  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  I  use  that  publication  quite 
frequently,  but  one  of  the  most 
incomplete  lists  that  I  know  is  the 
list  of  syndicated  columns  which 
appears  annually  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  feature  supplement.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  lists  only  402 
syndicated  columns,  and  I  am 
absolutely  positive  that  syndicate 
salesmen  have  tried  to  sell  me  at 
least  800. 

The  syndicated  column  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  syndicate  salesman 
has  two  characteristics.  The  first 
is  infallibility;  the  second,  indis¬ 
pensability. 

The  first  point  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  discuss  is,  “The  indispens¬ 
ability  of  the  syndicated  column.” 
I  could  think  of  no  one  who  was 
better  equipped  to  discuss  that 
subject  than  the  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  newspaper  which  I  am 
told  is  successful,  J.  Donald  Fer¬ 
guson,  the  president  and  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  has 
the  distinction  of  heading  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  which  uses  no  syndicated 
columns. 

J.  G.  Ferguson:  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  trepidation  that  I 
agreed  to  appear  on  this  panel. 
The  way  million-dollar  suits  fly 
around  among  our  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  it  seemed  rather  risky  to 
stick  one’s  neck  out.  But  I  have 
been  assured  by  Moderator  Healy 
that  I  am  testifying  under  im- 
miHiity. 

I  tried  to  talk  my  way  out  of 
this  assignment,  but  Healy  kept 
on  saying,  “Well,  the  Milwaukee 


Journal  doesn’t  use  syndicated  ed¬ 
itorials,  and  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  why.” 

So,  I  do  hope  that  what  I  say 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  others  who  think  differ¬ 
ently.  It’s  your  own  business  if 
you  think  these  opinion  columns 
should  be  in  your  newspaper.  And 
your  judgment  may  well  be 
sounder  than  ours.  I  of  course 
refer  only  to  canned  editorials — 
not  to  movie  columns  or  lovelorn 
columns  or  other  similar  amuse¬ 
ment  features. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  syndicated 
opinion  is  one  of  the  biggest 
rackets  ever  put  over  on  worried 
editors  and  publishers.  Or  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  they  were  built 
up  by  the  editors  themselves.  I 
don’t  blame  any  guy  who  can 
sell  himself  on  the  basis  of  having 
superior  knowledge,  or  making 
others  believe  he  has  an  inside 
track  with  powers  that  be — pow¬ 
ers  who  may  be  using  him  for 
(Continued  on  page  131) 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  Council  elected:  Left  to  right— Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Fred  Siebert,  Vicepresident  Edward  Lindsay,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Alfred  H.  Kirchofer. 


ACEJ  to  Re-examine 
Accredited  Schools 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  has  “laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  re-accreditation 
program,”  according  to  Fred  Sie¬ 
bert,  ACEJ  secretary-treasurer  and 
director.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois. 

“In  our  meeting  (Sunday  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria),”  he  said,  “we  de¬ 
cided  that  late  in  1952  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  call  for  a  re-examination 
of  all  schools  that  have  already 
been  credited. 

“We  also  discussed  the  problem 
of  expanding  this  Council.  We 
have  six  organizations  now  and  in¬ 


tend  to  add  three  more.  At  the 
same  time,  we  voted  to  continue 
for  at  least  another  year  our  news 
interneship  program,  and  to  set  up 
an  advisory  committee  for  the 
Council,  consisting  of  specialized 
organizations  in  the  journalism 
field.” 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Sie¬ 
bert  was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view,  was  named  vicepresident,  le- 
placing  Louis  Spilman  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News  Vir¬ 
ginian. 


Security  Resources  Board  Has  Censorship  Plan 


Washington  —  The  American 
Society  of  Newspapers  Editors 
was  told  April  21  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board 
has  developed  a  plan  for  censor¬ 
ship  in  lall  its  phases  in  the  event 
of  W!ar  and  that  it  would  be  a 
voluntary  arrangement  as  during 
the  last  war. 

Jack  Lockhart,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  committee  inquiring  into 
this  problem  reported:  “The  NSRB 
working  plan  embodies  three  main 
principles:  The  office  of  censor¬ 
ship  would  be  an  independent 
agency  of  government,  responsible 
directly  to  the  president.  The  of¬ 
fice  would  be  headed  by  a  civilian, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
civilian  be  appointed  from  one  of 
the  fields  of  public  media.  Censor¬ 
ship  would  be  voluntary. 

“The  committee  found  that 
while  the  NSRB  working  plan  for 
war  censorship  had  been  accepted 
by  the  departments  of  Defense, 
State,  Treasury,  Justice  and  Post 
Office,  and  the  FCC,  it  was  not  a 
final  commitment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“To  the  committee  there  seemed 
danger  that  the  working  plan,  with 
its  desirable  principles  for  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press,  might  be  disre¬ 
garded  or  rejected  hi  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  possible  panic  that  could 
follow  any  sudden  outbreak  of 
hostilities.” 


Mr.  Lockhart  said  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  been  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  committee’s  work. 

“Last  August  15  the  committee 
met  in  Washington  with  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  head  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  and  his 
aides  in  charge  of  governmental 
censorship  planning. 

“The  group  sought  to  impress 
on  Mr.  Symington  their  interest 
in  plans  for  censorship  of  news 
during  war,  and  their  support  for 
the  desirable  three  principles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  NSRB  working  plan 
for  censoring  press  and  radio. 

Letter  from  ASNE  President 

“Following  the  August  meeting 
in  Washington,  President  Dwight 
Young,  after  conferring  with 
ASNE  directors,  wrote  Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington  endorsing  the  three  princi¬ 
ples. 

“Similar  letters  were  sent  Mr. 
Symington  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  News  Directors, 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  and  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  October  14  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  that 
date  was  made  to  the  ASNE  di¬ 
rectors  at  their  midyear  meeting  in 
New  York.  At  that  meeting  the 
directors  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  three 
principles  as  “fundamental,”  Mr. 
Lockhart  said. 


Copies  of  this  resolution  were 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Mr.  Symington. 

Pull  notice  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  ASNE  directors  was  sent 
to:  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
the  NeW  England  Daily  News  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspapers  Association,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association,  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

At  least  two  of  those  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
adopted  resolutions  similar  to  that 
of  the  ASNE  and  forwarded  them 
to  Washington,  he  reported. 

Emphasis  by  Others 

“The  emphasis  in  all  of  this  has 
been  in  gaining  acceptance  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  of  the  three  main 
principles  set  out  in  the  ASNE 
resolution  to  govern  security  cen¬ 
sorship  in  time  of  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

“We  believe  we  have  made  an 
impression,  and  that  we  have 
found  general  acceptance  of  the 
censorship  principles  outlined.  Any 
turn  from  these  principles  would 
be  a  surprise — and  a  challenge  to 
be  met  promptly  by  every  editor," 
he  concluded. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Friendly  Urges  Press  Lead 
National  Posse  vs. 

It's  Up  to  Newspapers  to  Prod 
Officers  for  Vigorous  Crackdown 

AN  PA  President  Edwin  S.  Friendly  called  upon  the  press  of  the 
country  to  lead  the  way  in  forming  a  national  posse  against  gangsterism 
and  corruption  as  a  followup  to  the  Kefauver  Committee’s  work. 

,  It  behooves  the  press  itself,  Mr.  Friendly  said,  to  continue  uncom¬ 
promising  vigilance  as  guardians  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 

“We  must,”  he  said,  “report  fearlessly,  comment  courageously  and 
encourage  and  prod  law  enforcement  agencies  toward  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  crime.” 

The  text  of  Mr.  Friendly’s  address: 

Welcome  to  the  65th  annual  protect  freedom  of  information — 


privilege  which  this  nation  has 
fought  for  and  enjoyed  since  its 
birth. 

Certainly,  the  words  “freedom 
of  information”  in  connection  with 
what  finally  evolved  out  of  these 
meetings  were  misnomers  and  a 
miscarriage  of  true  purpose.  Car- 
roll  Binder,  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  committee,  has  designated  that 
treaty  as  a  document  for  global 
censorship.  The  monstrosity  which 
was  finally  presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  a  treaty  of  Freedom  of 
Information  was  submitted  over 
the  protests  of  the  United  States 
because  it  restricted  rather  than 


convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

This  convention  opens  at  a  time 
of  grave  crisis  for  our  country  and 
for  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  We  know  now  that  our  so- 
called  “police  action”  in  Korea  is 
a  Communist-planted  time  bomb 
which  could,  at  any  moment,  ex¬ 
plode  into  World  War  III.  Opposed 
to  us  are  fanatical  robber  hordes 
6red  by  political  despots  who  plan 
for  world  domination  with  merci¬ 
less  cunning. 

Delaying  Discord 

We  have  watched  high  United 
Nations  ambitions  stymied  by  the 
Kremlin-inspired  machinations  of 
countries  under  the  Red  heel.  We 
have  seen  difficulties  arise  even 
among  the  free  natbns  of  the 
world  as  they  strive  to  close  ranks 
against  aggression. 

In  our  own  ^vernnjent  we  have 
watched  delaying  discord  in  for¬ 
eign  policy,  the  military  budget, 
the  size  and  dispersement  of  our 
fighting  forces,  the  operation  of 
the  draft,  universal  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  other  vital  war  measures. 

To  cap  all  this  turbulence  we 
are  witnessing  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  our  President  and  one  of  the 
great  military  leaders  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Fortunately,  as  free  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  are  privileged  to  take 
sides  and  have  opinions. 

It  is  a  tumultuous  world,  in¬ 
deed.  But  the  hope  of  the  world 
lies  in  meetings  such  as  these — 
where  free  expression,  open  cove¬ 
nants  and  resipect  for  the  decency 
and  rights  of  all  peoples  prevail. 

At  the  annual  convention  last 
year  I  said:  In  this,  the  64th  con¬ 
vention,  the  $64  question  is — 

“How  can  the  American  press 
sharpen  its  vigilance  and  close  its 
ranks  against  the  insidious  forces 
working  to  stifle  our  function  and 
undermine  our  democracy?”  That 
•s  the  jackpot  question  today. 

UN  Treaty 

Since  last  convention  we  have 
s«n  a  fifteen  nation  sub-commis¬ 
sion  of  the  UN  at  work  for 
weeks  in  an  effort  to  draft  what 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  treaty 
between  countries  to  foster  and 
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expanded  freedom  of  information. 

Publishers  should  be  gravely 
concerned  with  this  trend  in  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  press.  Mr. 
Binder  forcefully  and  courageous¬ 
ly  states  that  there  are  many  na¬ 
tions  which  are  seizing  upon  this 
opportunity  to  outlaw  stories  in 
the  free  press  of  the  world  that 
are  objectionable  to  these  individ¬ 
ual  governments.  Their  intent  is 
garbed  in  the  usual  dress  of  the 
statesman  and  the  politician — ^but 
the  purpose  is  clear — to  curtail  and 
regulate  the  press — ours  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  believe 
these  treaties  supersede  our  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees — that  they, 
automatically,  upon  ratification  by 
the  United  States,  become  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land.  Legislators 
and  lawyers  disagree  about  that. 
But  the  publishers  of  this  land 

DAMP  WF,.4THER  'greets  two 
AN  PA  conventioneers  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  Sunday  night;  Charles  E. 
Branham,  left,  of  the  Branham 
Co.,  Atlanta,  and  K.  A.  Engel, 
publisher  of  the  Little  Rock  Ark¬ 
ansas  Democrat,  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


must  be  sure.  We  must  be  firm. 
We  cannot  let  a  heritage  slither 
away  through  complacency  and  in¬ 
difference.  We  must  oppose  vigor¬ 
ously  these  restrictive  documents. 

Our  ANPA  B  Bulletins,  under 
the  head  “It  Can’t  Hap^n 
Here!”,  carry  news  of  the  curbing 
and  outright  suspension  of  the 
press.  One  particularly  caught  my 
attention  because  it  proved  that  it 
can  happen  here — that  any  group, 
if  permitted  to  get  away  with  it, 
could  set  itself  up  as  judge  and 
jury  as  l6  what  is  printed  in  news¬ 
papers.  Longshoremen  tied  up  a 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  pier  and  delayed 
the  sailing  of  a  freigMer  for  24 
hours  because  they  did  not  like 
what  was  published  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  about  their  boss 
stevedore. 

Severe  suppression  and  rigid 
control  of  the  press  existing  today 
in  other  countries  started  from  just 
such  a  small  beginning!  Censorship 
of  the  press  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  is  the  rule.  However,  when  it 
starts  happening  here  by  undis¬ 
guised  design,  we  must  arise  in 
united  anger  and  action. 

Here’s  another  brazen  instance 
of  attempt  to  suppress  our  press — 
an  attempt  at  muffling  legitimate 
news  which  reaches  out  from  self- 
seeking  nations  across  the  seas. 
Recently  the  governments  of  Spain 
and  Iran  refused  to  permit  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  about  their  coun¬ 
tries.  They  relied  for  their  refusal 
upon  Article  29  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Telecommunications  Treaty. 
Yes.  Atlantic  City,  U.  S.  A.!  It  not 
{Continued  on  page  121) 
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NEWSPRINT 

’51  Newsprint  Supply 
Unlikely  to  Equal  ’50 

With  estimated  supply  fialling  short — by  17,000  tons — of  the  1950 
consumpition  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States,  publishers  getting  as 
much  paper  in  1951  as  in  1950  will  be  fortunate,  said  ANPA  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams’  report  on  the  greatly  reduced  shipments  to  other 
newsprint  situation  contained  a  markets. 

schedule  of  proposed  expansion  by  Media  Records  for  52  cities 
mills  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  show  linage  increases  of  138,181,- 
with  this  conclusion:  “All  of  187  lines  or  6%  for  1950  and 
these  production  improvements  10,347,963  lines  or  3%  for  the 
are  still  insufficient  to  fulfill  the  first  two  months  of  1951. 


Consumption 


Year  to  Date 


demands  of  U.  S.  publishers.” 


There  have  been  suggestions 


Year 

Increase  over 

Month 

to  Date 

1949  Percentagt 

January . 

451,102 

451,102 

19,062 

4.4% 

February . 

435,602 

886,604 

63,586 

6.4% 

March . 

518,854 

1,405,458 

95,963 

7.3% 

April . 

527,844 

1,933,302 

144,658 

8.1% 

May . 

525,388 

2,458,690 

160,680 

7.0% 

June . 

492,133 

2,950,823 

198,340 

7.2% 

July . 

440,208 

3,391,031 

231,901 

7.3% 

August . 

453,327 

3,844,368 

272,181 

7.6% 

September.  .  .  . 

488,612 

4,332,970 

297,770 

7.4% 

October . 

550,047 

4,883,017 

329,295 

7.2% 

November . 

533,259 

5,416,276 

370,832 

7.3% 

December . 

520,665 

5,936,941 

407,735 

7.4% 

Increase  over 

1951 

1950 

0.1% 

January . 

451,702 

451,702 

600 

February . 

439,958 

891,660 

5,056 

0.6% 

March . 

515,539 

1,407,199 

1,741 

0.1% 

The  report,  calling  for  volun-  from  Washington  that  newsprint 
tary  limitations  on  usage  of  news-  be  used  as  a  strategic  weapon  in 
print,  listed  some  300  measures  Western  Europe. 


Shipments  of  North  America 

Distribution  of  North  America  shipments  follows; 


taken  by  newspapers  in  wartime 
1944. 


Pamphlet  of  Newsprint  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Canada  estimates  U.  S. 


The  main  part  of  Mr.  Williams’  supply  for  1951  at  5,920,000  tons, 
report:  an  Increase  of  only  60,000  tons. 

Newsprint  poses  two  major  or  1%  over  their  estimate  for  the 
problems  to  publishers  —  supply  U.  S.  supply  in  1950  of  5,860,000 


and  price. 


tons.  [Later  estimates  give  5,955,- 


Since  the  newsprint  report  to  000  tons  as  1951  supply.]  Actual 
the  1950  convention  each  month  U.  S.  supply  for  1950  was  5,920,- 
has  shown  increases  in  production  609  tons  so  the  Canadian  estimate 
and  consumption  over  the  corre-  for  1951  allows  for  no  increase  in 
spending  month  of  the  previous  U.  S.  supply  from  all  sources  and 
year  except  for  March  1951  which  only  35,000  tons  with  the  more 
shows  a  small  decrease.  optimistic  later  figures. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  U.  S.  consumption  in  1950  was 


Distribution 

Canada 

Total  Shipments 

U.  S. 

Canada 

Overseas 

1950 . 

. . .  5,310,633 

4,748,228 

354,602 

207,803 

1949 . 

. . .  5,164,332 

4,380,250 

335,385 

448,697 

-fl46,301 

-f 367,978 

-t- 19,21 7 

—240,894 

U,  S. 

1950 . 

. . .  1,017,276 

1,002,125 

15,151 

1949 . 

897,660 

883,657 

14,003 

-1-119.616 

-+-118,468 

+-1.148 

Dollars  have  been  allocated  by  have  used  were  it  available.  It  is 

shows  a  small  decrease.  optimistic  later  figures.  Britain  for  84,000  tons  from  reflected  partly  in  the  increasingly 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  U.  S.  consumption  in  1950  was  Canada  in  1951.  In  addition,  dol-  high  prices  asked  for  the  small 
States  and  Canada  demonstrated  5,936,941  tons.  The  16,332  tons  Jars  were  allocated  recently  by  amount  of  newsprint  on  the  spot 

again  in  1950  that  they  are  the  more  than  supply  came  from  a  re-  Britain  for  448,000  short  tons  market. 


leading  mass  medium  as  they  set  duction  in  publishers  stocks. 


from  Canada  in  3  years  up  to  the 


new  all-time  highs  for  circulation.  That  estimate  of  supply  for  end  of  1953,  or  at  the  rate  of 


Despite  increased  subscription  ***  5.920,000  is, 

and  newsstand  prices,  the  circula-  therefore,  16,941  tons  less  than  ac- 


Shipments  of  North  America 

Shipments  from  Canadian  mills 


tion  of  weekday  newspapers  in  the  consumption  in  1950 
two  countries  averaged  over  57,-  Publishers  getting  a< 
000,000  copies  a  day  for  the  six-  newsprint  in  1951  as  in  1 
month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  fortunate. 

1950.  The  spot  market  has  f< 


149,333  tons  per  year  .These  ton-  y  g  increased  367,978  tons  in 
nages  have  not  been  set  aside  for  over  1949.  Shipments  from 


tual  ^nsumption  m  1950.  Britain  in  1951,  according  to  the  Canada  to  overseas  markets  de- 

•  r^ent  pamphlrt  of  the  Newsprint  240,894  tons.  That  is  how 

^wspnnt  m  1951  as  in  1950  will  Association  of  Canada,  but  the  de-  y  g.  got  much  of  its  increase 
TT?  w  V,  f  of  Britain  for  more  Canadian  Canada,  for  Canadian  pro- 

•  ^  inarket  has  few  offer-  newsprint  exists  with  dollars  to  increased  only  102,258 


Compared  with  figures  of  previ-  seem  to  be  during  1950 

_ _  inert _ 1. _  above  the  contract  price.  This  is  available  elsewhere  for  the  pur-  it  c  : _ _ 


ous  years,  the  1950  mark  means:  _ _  .  *  n  .  ,  ^ 

r  1  -ii-  evidence  of  little  tonnage  actually  chase  of  Canadian  newspnnt  such 

gam  of  more  than  1  million  available  outside  of  contracts.  as  France.  Belgium.  I^ia.  Aus-  reclined  bwause. 


imports  from  overseas 


»  .I.U.C  uraii  i  nuiu^  available  outside  of  contracts.  as  France,  Belgium,  India,  Aus-  - - 

OTpies  a  day  (or  1.9%)  over  Every  interruption  in  the  flow  tralia.  South  Africa,  and  other  foreign  mills  moved  into  the 

^949  ,1.  11.C  -1  newsprint  from  mill  to  consum-  countries  seeking  more  Canadian  overseas  markets  normally  sup- 

a  gam  of  more  than  IVi  mil-  er-4he  rail  strike  in  Canada  last  newsprint  with  ^llars.  Canadians; 

lion  a  day  (or  3.1%)  summer  and  the  present  box  car  Increased  shipments  to  other  2.  A  special  arrangement  with 

over  1948  shortage  —  causes  immediate  dis-  markets  can  only  result  in  reduced  England  in  1949  for  newsprint 

a  Srain  of  almort  6  million  tress  to  some  publishers.  There  is  supply  to  U.  S.  A.  publishers.  ended. 

^ri945  ^  ^  Newsprint  Holding  B.ick  Rate  of  ?•  *'?POrts 

over  mand.  ,  ,  overseas  for  1951  is  150,000  tons, 

a  gam  of  more  than  13Vi  Many  mills  have  advised  cus-  .  Consumption  Increase.  ^  drop  from  1950  of  20,256  tons, 

million  copies  a  day  (or  tomers  that  the  minimum  ton-  Since  publishers  can  use  only  xhe  past  months  have  furnished 


copies  a  day  (or  1.9%)  over 
1949 


copies  a  day  (or  11.7%) 
over  1945 

-a  gain  of  more  than  13  Vi 


copies  a  day  (or  Corners  that  the  minimum  ton 


31.8%)  over  1940  nages  in  the  1950  contracts  would  newsprint  shipped  to  them  examples  of  newsprint  supply  haz- 

—a  gain  of  more  than  27Vi  mil-  not  be  supplied.  without  dipping  into  their  stocks  ards  when  paper  mills  are  running 

lion  copies  a  day  (or  93.3%)  Sources  of  II  S  Sunnlv  consumption  figures  do  at  maximum  capacity  and  publish- 

over  1920  in/'rcacinw  *  HcrwonHciirt,.  rtf  show  the  amount  of  the  cur-  ers  have  inventories  at  or  below 

New  records  also  were  regis-  t  i  c  L  newsprint  “shortage.”  This  the  minimum  safety  line.  Exam- 

tered  in  Sunday  circulations  with  “shortage”  is  the  unknown  amount  pies  in  recent  months  are  the  rafl- 

more  than  48V^  million  copies  per  Camda  is  shown  in  the  following  newsprint  publishers  would  kjad  strike  on  the  Canadian  rail- 


Estimate  of  U.  S.  imports  from 
overseas  for  1951  is  150,000  tons, 
a  drop  from  1950  of  20,256  tons. 
The  past  months  have  furnished 


New  records  also  were  regis- 


more  than  48 Vi  million  copies  per  tables* 
Sunday  for  the  same  six-month  pe¬ 
riod  ending  Sept.  30,  1950.  ,  .  . 

From  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Sc 
Association.  Canadi 


%  of  total  tons 


newsprint  producers  as  well  as 
consumers  have  estimated  that 
current  manufacturing  capacity 
for  the  world  market  is  at  least  a 
million  tons  less  than  potential  us¬ 
age.  Government  controls  and 


Source 

1929 

1939 

1949 

1950 

Canada . 

61% 

64% 

79‘;c 

80% 

U.  S . 

36% 

27% 

16% 

17% 

Europe . 

3% 

9% 

5% 

3% 

Shipments 

in  thousands  of  short  tons 

Canada . 

2,330 

2,282 

4,380 

4,748 

U.  S . 

1,407 

942 

884 

1,002 

Europe . 

96 

310 

255 

170 

Total . 

3,833 

3,534 

5,519 

5,920 

EDITOR 

&  F 

roads  on  Aug.  23.  As  newsprint 
producers  have  little  or  no  storage 
facilities  at  their  mills  this  strike 
called  for  all  the  resourcefulness 
and  ingenuity  of  which  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  producers  are  amply  pos¬ 
sessed.  Newsprint  was  stored  in 
dance  halls  and  skating  rinks, 
shipped  when  possible  by  boat  or 
truck,  stored  under  tarpaulins  in 
the  open  air  when  other  cover 
failed. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Newspaper  Trucks  Score 
New  Low  Accident  Rate 


2.05  Per  100,000  Miles  Is  Record 
In  10th  Year  of  Safety  Campaign 


Drivers  of  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  scored  a  new  record  for 
safety  in  1950  with  an  accident 
rate  of  2.05  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

It  was  the  10th  year  of  the 
Safedriving  Campaign  conducted 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  353  newspapers  in 
all  sections  of  tihe  United  States 
and  Canada  participated. 

21  Winners  in  Contest 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  president  of 
ANPA,  announced  21  winners  in 
the  10th  Annual  Campaign.  Gold- 
plated  plaques  were  awarded  to 
seven  first-place  winners,  and  il- 
luminted  scrolls  to  14  second-place 
and  third-place  winners.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  for  completing  the 
year  1950  without  a  single  acci¬ 
dent  were  presented  to  38  news¬ 
paper  managements. 

During  1950  only  one  fatal  ac¬ 
cident  was  reported.  This  oc¬ 
curred  outside  the  U.  S.  During 
1949  there  were  two  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  reported.  Based  upon  the 
total  mileage  recorded,  the  1950 
figure  represents  .09  accidents  per 
million  miles  of  driving  as  com¬ 
pared  with  .17  for  the  previous 
year.  Participants  ip  the  1950 
campaign  also  reported  74  non- 
fatal  accidents,  1,736  collisions, 
and  327  miscellaneous  accidents. 
For  the  first  time  statistics  on 
bodily  injury  and  property  damage 
losses  experienced  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  carriers  were  recorded.  For 
1950,  bodily  injury  losses  amount¬ 
ed  to  $17,479.80,  and  property 
damage  to  $39,559.99,  a  total  of 
$57,039.79. 

The  reduction  in  fatalities  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  all  traffic  fatalities 
throughout  the  United  States  from 
32,000  for  1949  to  35,000  for 
1950. 

The  matter  of  securing  reduc¬ 
tion  in  classification  rating  for 
motor  trucks  distributing  news¬ 
papers  from  publishers’  plants, 
based  on  the  campaign  experience, 
was  presented  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters. 

During  the  ten  years  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  in  operation, 
•*ewspaper  participants  have  re- 
wrded  757,577,783  miles  of  driv- 
mg.  experiencing  17,483  accidents 
for  an  all-time  low  rate  of  2.31 
accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

During  1950,  38  newspaper 

managements  received  Certificates 
of  Merit  for  operating  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  the  entire  year  without  a 


reportable  accident.  Also  28  news¬ 
paper  managements  received  509 
gold  -  plated  no  -  accident  driver 
buttons  which  they  awarded  to 
the  operators  of  their  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  for  accident  -  free  driving 
records  ranging  from  one  to  ten. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers 
receiving  first,  second  and  third 
places,  as  well  as  those  receiving 
Certif^tes  of  Merit  for  1950 
follow: 

Private  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  20,000  copies) 
Forty  daily  newspapers  in  this 
group  operated  171  vehicles  2,- 
751,591  miles  with  37  accidents, 
a  rate  of  1.34  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 

First-Place  Award  —  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
operated  6  vehicles  168,488  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald  operated  7  vehicles 
101,167  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third  -  Place  Award  —  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News  operated 
4  vehicles  95,477  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  20,001  to  50,000  copies) 
Eighty-six  daily  newspapers  in 
this  group  operated  385  vehicles 
7,855,363  miles,  with  105  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  1.33  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

First-Place  Award  —  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  operated 
23  vehicles  412,700  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald  oper¬ 
ated  15  vehicles  377,845  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place  Award  —  Saginaw 
(Mich.J  News  operated  11  ve¬ 
hicles  304,237  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  50,001  to  100,000  copies) 
Fifty-four  daily  newspapers  in 
this  group  operated  348  vehicles 
8.000,314  miles,  with  157  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  1.96  accidents  per 
100.000  miles. 

First-Place  Award  —  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  op¬ 
erated  1  vehicle  8,582  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  operated 
9  vehicl^  390.823  miles  with  1 
accident,  a  rate  of  .25  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 


Third-Place  Award  —  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  operated  20  vehicles 
381,864  miles  with  1  accident,  a 
rate  of  .26  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000  copies) 
Eighty-two  newspapers  in  this 
group  operated  2,482  vehicles 
43,851,469  miles,  with  1,718  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  3.92  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

First  -  Place  Award  —  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune  operated 
11  vehicles  427,122  miles,  with 
1  accident,  a  rate  of  .23  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  (gr¬ 
ated  60  vehicles  1,947,353  miles, 
experiencing  5  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .25  accicfcnts  per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place  Award  —  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  operated 
27  vehicles  731,378  miles,  with  4 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .54  accidents 
per  100  miles. 

Contract  Carrier  Division 

Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  25,000  copies) 
Twenty-one  newspapers  in  this 
group  had  operated  for  their  ac¬ 
count  126  vehicles  2,643,271 
miles,  with  7  accidents,  a  rate  of 
.26  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First-Place  Award — Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker  had 
operated  for  its  account  28  ve¬ 
hicles  606,664  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Olean 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  8  vehicles 
214,095  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place  Award  —  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch  had 
operated  for  its  account  9  ve¬ 
hicles  205,064  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  25.001  to  100,000  copies) 
Thirty-seven  newspapers  in  this 
group  had  operated  for  their  ac¬ 
count  212  vehicles  a  total  distance 
of  5,285,755  miles,  experiencing 
20  accidents  or  a  rate  of  .38  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First-Place  Award  —  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital  &  State 
Journal  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  12  vehicles  a  distance  of 
821,191  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  Award  —  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
had  operated  for  its  account  22 
vehicles  a  distance  of  791,725 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place  Award  —  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post 


had  operated  for  its  account  21 
vehicl^  a  distance  of  488,320 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000  copies) 
Thirty-five  newspapers  in  this 
group  had  operated  for  their  ac¬ 
count  1,027  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  33,843,230  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  94  accidents,  or  a  rate 
of  .28  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  mjles. 

First  -  Place  Award  —  Kaiwas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  had  operated  for 
its  account  397  vehicles  a  distance 
of  13,878,036  miles,  experiencing 
2  accidents  or  a  rate  of  .01  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

SecoiKl-Place  Award  —  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  110  vehicles 
a  distance  of  6,218,553  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  1  accident  or  a  rate  of 
.01  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Third-Place  Award  —  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  had  operated  for  its 
account  38  vehicles  a  distance  of 
900,980  miles,  experiencing  1  ac¬ 
cident  or  a  rate  of  .11  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Merit  Awards 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune 
Newburgh  -  Beacon  (  N.  Y.  ) 
News 

Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Sherbrooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Trib¬ 
une 

Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record-Cour¬ 
ier 

Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial 

Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe-News  Her¬ 
ald 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American-Times  Record 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  & 
Inquirer 

Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch 
Martins  Ferry-Bellaire  (Ohio) 
Times-Leader 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram 

Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and 
Leader 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News 
I  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Evening 

:  Examiner 

Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
I  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Lc  Droit 

1  Schenect^y  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

!  Star 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
>  Evening  Eagle 
t  Ahoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1951 
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RESEARCH 


Photo  Composing  Still 
Major  Research  Goal 


Photo  composition  and  high-speed  engraving  methods  are  still 
the  major  goal  of  the  ANPA  Research  Program  because  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  benefits  to  all  newspapers,  according  to  the  Mechanical  Research 
Committee.  Meanwhile,  the  Committee  reported,  many  newspapers 
are  saving  money  by  using  the  plastic  molding  blanket  developed  in 
the  ANPA  Research  Laboratories  to  effect  shrinkage  in  page  size. 

The  report: 


The  last  paragraph  of  the  1950 
report  of  this  committee  closed 
with  expression  of  the  hope  “that 
the  near  future  will  see  the  fruits 
of  the  research  program  in  use  in 
our  newspapers  and  dividends  re¬ 
turning  to  the  business  as  a  result 
of  its  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
mechanical  research.”  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  this  past  year 
has  indeed  seen  fruits  of  research 
efforts  of  the  ANPA  in  use  in 
newspapers  and  dividends  being 
returned  thereby. 

The  new  plastic  stereotype 
molding  blanket  is  presently  be¬ 
ing  used  in  over  500  daily  news¬ 
papers  both  large  and  small.  Its 
acceptance  and  use  is  growing 
rapidly.  This  blanket  can  be  used 
either  to  increase  printing  quality 
or  to  increase  shrinkage  and  there¬ 
by  permit  reduction  in  the  width 
of  newsprint  rolls.  This  reduction 
can  be  obtained  with  no  loss,  or 
even  some  increase  in  printing 
quality.  Newspapers  saving  money 
by  printing  on  narrower  pages  re¬ 
port  annual  savings  varying  from 
$1,200  to  $300,000  on  each  news¬ 
paper,  depending  on  the  tonnage 
consumed  and  reduction  made.  It 
is  with  great  pride  that  we  point 
out  that  a  research  result  is  al¬ 
ready  repaying  newspapers  in  this 
country  many  times  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  entire  research  depart¬ 
ment  budget.  As  the  increase  in 
shrinkage  with  no  reduction  in 
printing  quality  becomes  more 
universally  used  the  potential  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  runs  into  millions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

Working  With  Others 

The  whole  research  program 
has  been  actively  pursued  and  the 
ground  work  has  been  laid  for 
many  other  important  develop¬ 
ments. 

In  a  Bulletin  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947  in  which  the  Research 
Committee  set  forth  its  proposed 
program  for  ANPA  research  ac¬ 
tivity,  prime  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  we  expected 
to  promote  cooperative  research; 
that  we  would  act  as  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  agency  and  a  spur  to  other  re¬ 
lated  industries  to  go  into  research 
on  newspaper  problems.  These 
other  related  industries  were  to  do 
the  bulk  of  the  work  and  spend 
the  bulk  of  the  money.  We  can 
retort  that  this  first  concept  of 
our  research  activities  is  showing 
the  greatest  of  progress  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  desire 


here  to  detract  from  the  credit 
due  to  the  companies  which  are 
going  ahead  with  new  devices 
and  new  processes  and  no  desire 
to  claim  for  ourselves  any  undue 
credit.  In  cooperative  work  an 
agency  such  as  our  research  de¬ 
partment  is  bound  always  to  be  in 
the  backgroimd  but  it  is  only  fair 
in  this  report  to  point  out  those 
things  being  done  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  which  would  per¬ 
haps  not  have  been  done  without 
the  urging,  sponsorship  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  your  Research  Dept. 

We  will  list  only  a  few  of  the 
many  things  which  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  or  which  are  being 
worked  on,  and  on  which  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  described  has  been 
most  effective. 

The  Sheridan  Automatic  Stuf¬ 
fing  Machine  has  been  perfected 
and  24  units  are  now  in  service 
or  on  order. 

The  unit  type  stuffing  machine 
developed  by  The  DeFlorez  Co. 
for  the  Dexter  Folder  Co.  as  an¬ 
nounced  a  year  ago  at  the  ANPA 
Convention  is  now  on  test  at  a 
large  Metropolitan  newspaper. 

(Both  of  these  stuffing  machines 
were  originally  work^  out  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Re¬ 
search  Dei>artment.) 

A  type-setting  machine  capable 
of  setting  12  lines  per  minute,  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  teletype¬ 
setter  composition  has  long  been 
urged  by  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  high-speed  Linotype 
known  as  the  12-line-per-minute 
Comet  was  announced  this  past 
year  and  is  already  making  ex¬ 
citing  history  in  newspapers. 

Advocation  of  wider  use  of 
Teletypesetter  machines  and  wire 
service  circuits  for  Teletypesetters 
is  paying  off  in  increasing  interest 
and  plans  for  provision  of  siKh 
services  in  various  localities. 

The  Cutler  Hammer  Co.  worked 
closely  with  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  before  going  ahead  with  a 
machine  counting  automatically 
and  stacking  bundles  of  papers  at 
the  end  of  newspaper  conveyors. 
Their  first  machine  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  large  newspaper  plant, 
probably  in  time  for  announce¬ 
ment  at  the  June  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the 
Research  Department  a  new  type 
of  wire-tying  machine  has  been 
perfected  by  the  Wiretyer  Corp. 
and  will  be  described  at  the  June 
Mechanical  C!k)nfetence. 


Other  Research  Spurred 

This  list  could  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness 
of  the  Research  Department’s  en¬ 
couragement  of  related  industries. 

It  is  conservative  to  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  all  of  the  re¬ 
search  activity  apparent  in  the  past 
few  years  designed  to  aid  the 
newspaper  business  has  come  as 
a  result  of  the  ANPA’s  confidence 
in  the  future  of  research  and  its 
willingness  to  back  up  that  con¬ 
fidence  with  a  program,  depart¬ 
ment  and  laboratories.  The  rest 
of  the  industry,  urged  by  us  and 
seeing  that  we  meant  business,  has 
gone  ahead  and  it  is  apparent  that 
cooperating  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  many  times  over  the  amount 
for  research  that  the  ANPA  has 
appropriated  for  its  own  research 
budget. 

Construction  of  the  new  $110,- 
000  laboratories  building  in  Eas¬ 
ton  is  well  under  way  and  should 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  May, 
1951.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  in  addition  to  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  laboratories  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  worth  of 
printing  and  laboratory  machinery 
has  been  given  or  loaned  to  the 
laboratories  by  newspapers  or  co- 
opeirating  industries. 

Status  of  ANPA  Projects 

This  report  must,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  a  description  of  the  status 
of  the  various  formal  projects  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  by  the  Research 
Department  but  since  these  are 
described  regularly  and  in  detail 
in  our  bulletins  the  mention  here 
will  be  very  brief. 

1.  Automatic  Router — ^The  re¬ 
search  on  this  machine  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  negotiations  are  under 
way  with  a  possible  manufacturer 
to  undertake  the  development  and 
commercial  adaptation. 

2.  Mat  Packing  Elimination — 
Work  during  the  past  year  di¬ 
gressed  from  the  original  project 
to  include  work  on  the  plastic 
molding  blanket  and  other  stereo¬ 
type  studies.  Mat  packing  elimi¬ 
nation  is  again  being  taken  in 


hand  with  the  original  aims  still 
in  view. 

3.  Prinlability  —  Encouraging 
progress  on  this  long-term  effort 
with  the  Institute  of  Paper  In¬ 
dustry  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  been 
reported. 

4.  Direct  Plate  Printing — This 
work  covers  the  widest  field  under 
study,  including  offset,  dry  offset 
and  direct  plate  letter  press  print¬ 
ing.  Also,  photo  composition  and 
high-speed  engraving  methods. 
This  latter  is  still  the  major  effort 
of  your  Research  program  because 
of  the  obvious  benefits  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  Substantial  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made. 

5.  Mechanical  Production  Aids 
— Several  aids  to  present  news 
paper  mechanical  methods  such 
as  the  engraver’s  glass  and  the 
composing  room  slug  gauge  will 
be  announced  commercially  and 
numerous  others  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  bulletins  or  are  in  progress 
in  the  laboratory. 

6.  A  new  type  of  web  tension 
device  for  new^aper  presses  to 
help  permit  the  running  of  flat 
and  defective  rolls  of  paper  has 
been  constructed  and  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  newspaper  press  for 
testing. 

Other  experimental  work  in¬ 
cludes  that  on  the  fluid  molding 
technique  described  last  year 
which  is  being  continued  with 
optimistic  prognosis  for  eventuid 
success. 

Technical  Bulletin  Service  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  year  with  most 
favorable  comment  and  reaction 
from  the  trade.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  bulletins  such  as 
that  which  described  investigati^ 
into  what  actually  happens  during 
the  stereotype  molding  procedure. 

This  next  year  will  see  the  new 
laboratories  in  full  operation  and. 
we  trust,  continued  progress  and 
acceptance  of  the  ANPA’s  re¬ 
search  effort. 
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VM.  BAUMRUCKER,  JR., 

Chairman. 

R.  R.  Cranmer 
R.  E.  Lent 

J.  J.  Shea 
J.  L.  Stackhouse 


ANPA  Research  Spurs 
Manufacturers’  Effort 


Research  projects  financed  by  manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
the  newspaper  business  are  augmenting  the  fruits  of  the  ANPA’s  own 
research  program. 

ANPA  Research  Director  C.  M.  Flint  makes  acknowledgments 
to  the  cooperative  research  in  his  report  which  notes  these  develop* 
ments  as  a  result  of  ANPA  incentive:  A  highspeed  Linotype  machine 
for  tape  operation,  justified  upper  and  lower  case  copy  from  new 
services,  an  automatic  stuffing  machine,  a  new  wiretying  machine,  and 
a  bundle  counter-stacker. 


The  manufacturers  and  suppli¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Flint  estimated,  are 
spending  on  research  $20  for 
every  $1  spent  by  the  ANPA  pro¬ 
gram  since  1948. 

The  report: 


In  previous  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  I  have  Ascribed,  in  cM 
siderable  detail,  the  organizatiM 
of  the  Research  Department,  ih 
several  projects,  and  its  plans  and 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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bof  emibltd  500  ntwspoptrs  to  knprovt 
*  ><Hii0  to  sovo  from  $1,200  to  $300,000  aniHiolly? 

See  Convention  Reports  on  Mechanical  Research  for  news 
of  this  and  other  promising  mechauiical  developments. 


Wk  .noWed  IMM  **  ^ 


See  ANPA  Report  on  Cooperative  Research. 


What  wo  tho  tromli  ia  oaion-maoagomont  rolatlons? 

See  Convention  Report  of  the 

.  _ _  ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee. 

By  how  mony  tons  dots  current  world  newsprint  monufocturing  capacity 
fall  short  of  potentiol  usage? 

See  ANPA  Newsprint  Report.— 

How  mony  doiiorri^  new^pers  sawed  in  trolfic  costs 
through  ANPA  activities? 

See  ANPA  Traffic  Department  Report. _ 

What  progress  H  being  mo^  in  hnproving  stuffing,  ^re 
tying,  ond  conveying  operotions?  ^ 

See  ANPA  Mechanical  Research  Committee  Report. 

Whot  hos  the  ANPA  done  proposed  increoses  hi 
second-closs  postoge  rotes? 

See  ANPA  Postal  Committee  Report. 


See  Convention  Report  of  the 

Mechanical  Research  Committee.  , 


Whot  ore  318  suggested  ways  to  conserve  newsprint? 


The  above  references  are  samples  of  the  practical  suggestions  and 
valuable  information  available  to  you  in  the  ANPA  Convention 
proceedings  reports,  and  in  the  ANPA  Bulletins  to  members  weekly 
throughout  the  year. 


Presented  as  a  service  to  newspapers  by 

the  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  "NEARLY  EVERYBODY"  reads 


See  Appendix  B  to  the  ANPA  Newsprint  Report.^ 
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Betty  Ann 
Is  Married! 


Headliner  Awards 
For  1950  Announced 


The  LOCALXEWS  DAII.Y  is  scarcriy  dry  from 
tlif*  busy  j)n'sses,  when  everyone  in  our  (]oni- 
miinity  knows  that  Betty  Ann  is  niarrie«l. 
Oh.it  was  a  wonderful  wed»lin{:...eliureh  erowded. 

(  Tliey're  <:oinj:  to  Bermuda  on  their  honeymoon.) 

Slic  looked  lovely  in  her  white  <jown.  ( You 
know  how  jiretty  Betty  Ann  is.)  Presents!  My 
fjootlness! 

^es  .  .  .  nothing  will  EVER  take  the  plaee  of 
loealnews.  News  about  the  people  we  know  and 
the  folks  in  whom  we  have  an  intimate,  friendly 
interest.  That's  why  the  peo])le  in  these  towns  ean 
seareely  wait  for  the  loeal  paper. 

Betty  Ann  . . .  apart  from  the  fiifts  . . .  will  need 
many  things  for  her  new  home  on  Elm  Street.  She 
will  follow'  every  line  of  personalized  advertisin': 
in  her  Loealnews  Daily  paper,  when  lists  are  made 
out.  How  natural  .  .  .  how'  human  .  .  .  how  inevi¬ 
table  .  .  .  how  uondvrjul  is  this  friend  of  every 
family— the  loealnews  daily! 

“LoeAI.SiEWS  DAILIES— baxic  ailvertigiiifs  medium'* 

The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  f  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENT  ITIf  ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


z 

"Editor  <Sc  Publisher  Classified  Ads 
Bring  Results" 


Atlantic  City  —  Natioml 
Headliner  Club  achievement 
awards  were  announced  this  week 
by  Tom  Paprocki,  Associated 
Press  sports  cartoonist,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  judges. 

Medallions  will  be  presented  to 
the  1950  winners  at  die  18th  an¬ 
nual  Headliners’  Frolic  here  June 
1-2,  sponsored  by  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City. 

WFIL-TV  Newsreel  Wins 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the 
club  included  consideration  of 
television  and  news  stories  in 
magazines  in  the  contest,  wfil-tv, 
Philadelphia,  won  the  medal  for 
its  “consistently  outstanding  local 
newsreel  for  its  seven-day-a-week 
program.” 

Collier’s  magazine  was  given 
recognition  for  its  dramatic  pres¬ 
entation  of  what  might  happen  if 
an  A-Bomb  hit  New  York  in  its 
illustrated  article  of  Aug.  5,  1950, 
titled  “Hiroshima,  U.S.A.” 

The  judges  also  voted  to  award 
posthumously  to  Korean  war  cor¬ 
respondents  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  the  Headliner  Medal  of 
Valor  created  in  World  War  II. 

Other  awards  in  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  competition  are: 

Atlanta  Journal  Cited 

Ed  Reid,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  for  his  expose  on  political 
corruption  and  rackets  in  the  Out¬ 
standing  Domestic  News  Story 
classification. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for 
outstanding  public  service  in  its 
campaign  for  better  schools  in 
Georgia,  with  credit  to  Margaret 
Shannon  and  the  Journal’s  photo 
staff. 

John  P.  Carmichael,  Chicago 
(111.)  Daily  News,  for  consistently 
outstanding  sports  columns. 

Jack  James,  United  Press,  for 
exclusive  major  foreign  news  story 
in  his  two-hour  newsbeat  on  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Korea. 

C.  G.  Werner,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  for  consistently  out¬ 
standing  editorial  cartoons. 


DIGNIFIED 


APPEALING 


EFFECTIVE 


USE  KEISTER 

"Support  the  Church" 

ADS  WEEKLY 

Ovar  600  Subscribart  •  Ovar  300  Adi 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Dapartmant  DA 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Ollie  Craiwford,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  for  consistently 
outstanding  daily  editorial  column, 
“Headline  Hopping.” 

In  new^>aper  awards  by  circu¬ 
lation  classification,  the  best  do¬ 
mestic  series  in  papers  over  100,- 
000  went  to  Bob  Spiegel  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  i 
Tribune  for  his  series  on  city 
managers: 

Best  Feature  Page 
To  Chester  S.  Davis  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel  for  consistently  outstand¬ 
ing  Sunday  feature  page  in  papers 
with  50,000  to  100,000  circulation; 

To  Delbert  Willis  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  for  coverage 
of  Korean  casualties  in  Texas  md 
itary  hospitals  in  papers  of  from 
25,000  to  50,000;  and. 

To  J.  Veryl  Stone  of  the  Cam- 
bridge  (O.)  Daily  Jeffersonian, 
for  his  column  “The  Stone  Col¬ 
umn”  on  child  accident — papen 
under  25,000  circulation. 

Elmer  Davis  Gets  Radio  Award 
The  consistently  outstanding 
news  broadcasting  award  went  to 
Elmer  Davis  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  News-of- 
the-Day  newsreel  won  the  medal 
in  the  motion  picture  field  for  its 
presentation  of  “Experiments  in 
Brotherhood.” 

In  the  news  picture  divisions, 
Mathew  Zimmerman,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  won  the  best  sports 
action  picture  medal  for  his  shot 
showing  Ezzard  Charles  smashing 
a  hard  right  on  Joe  Louis’  chin 
in  Joe’s  comeback  attempt. 

Henry  Ungwersen  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin, 
for  the  best  spot  news  picture, 
“The  Mask  of  Fear,  the  Face  of 
Pain,”  showing  an  auto  accident 
victim  pinned  under  a  car. 

Stan  Tretick,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  for  best  feature  picture, 
“Back  From  the  Inferno,”  show¬ 
ing  an  exhausted  G.I.  at  Korean 
battlefront  collecting  station  fol¬ 
lowing  a  grueling  day  of  combat. 


Fire  Prevention 
Awards  in  Toronto 

Toronto — ^Toronto  Firefighters’ 
Association  1950  awards  for  new^ 
paper  work  in  fire  prevention  were 
announced  by  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club. 

Top  awards  went  to  Fred  Mc- 
Clement,  Toronto  Star  reporter, 
and  Harold  Robinson,  Globe  and 
Mail  photographer.  Two  Telegram 
men,  George  Kidd,  reporter,  and 
Harold  Whyte,  photographer, 
placed  second. 

Totalling  $1,000,  the  awards  are 
open  to  employes  of  the  three 
Toronto  dailies. 
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meet  the 
hardest  working 
salesman  in  Boston! 


106 


Women’s  Editor 


mUn  ii00t 


Note  this  recipe  by  THE  BOSTON  POST  for  gathering 
together  thousands  of  women  food  shoppers  every  day  - 
where  they  read  the  material  that  interests  them  most 
in  “For  Women  Today”! 

Alert  merchandisers  know  their  advertising  is  seen  and 
read  by  these  women,  thanks  to  women-wise,  sparkling 
NONA  ROHAN  -  editor  of  this  expanded  POST  feminine 
feature. 


Fashions,  recipes,  beauty  hints,  features,  society — 
they’re  all  there  -  to  attract  readers  to  the  advertising 
of  the  products  YOU  SELL! 


In  food  advertising  the  Basic  Buy  in  Boston 


Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Coast  to  Coast 
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A  Basic  Project  iiUbis-rYear’s  A.A.N.R. 


penetrating  way  to  team  up  general  advertising 
and  retail  advertising. 

More  than  800  experienced  members  of  the 
A.A.N.R.  are  demonstrating,  telling  and  selling 
this  principle  to  active  and  potential  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  throughout 
America. 

The  best  way  to  make  business  better  for  our¬ 
selves  is  to  make  it  better  for  our  advertisers. 


No  better  way  has  ever  been  found  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers,  retailers,  and  distributors  than  through 
the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper. 

f 

t 

J  There  is  no  better  place  for  national  advertise- 

j  ments  to  appear  than  in  the  markets  and  in  the 

newspapers,  side  by  side  with  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  local  merchants  who  sell  nationally 
advertised  brands.  Each  “ties -in”  with  and 
strengthens  the  other.  That’s  the  direct,  sure. 


A  A  N  R  SERVICE  WINS  PRAISE 


“One  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  in  newspaper  selling  is 
your  organization-The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  —  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  chapters  in  major  adver¬ 
tising  centers."  j 

Fiunklin  G.  Bell  / 

Director  of  Advertising  / 
&  Public  Relations  / 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  / 


.  .  .  “The  presentations  your 
organization  has  brought  to 
me  have  been  informative  and 
practical . . .  The  Annual  Food 
Editors  Conferences  that  you 
sponsor  are  conducted  on  a 
high  plane.”  , 

Paul  S.  Willis  / 

President  / 

Grocery  Manufacturers  / 
of  America,  Inc.  / 


I  “The  improvement  in  news¬ 
paper  representation  and  sell¬ 
ing  during  the  eight  years  in 
which  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  has  been  in  existerwe  is 
very  evident  and  appreciated 
by  media  buyers  today  ...”  j 

A.  C.  DePierro  / 

President  / 

Media  Men’s  Association  / 
of  New  York  / 


liquors 


M«mb«rs  of 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Local  NEWSPAPER 
Safes  STAFFS 


BUREAU  OF 
ADVERTISING 
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sell 

big 


bigger, 

richer 

V 

Baltimore 

with 

the 

58.5% 


coverage 


the 

News-Post 


PRESS  COMMUNICATIONS 

International  Press 
Rate  Is  Kept  Down 

The  Committee  on  Press  Communications  of  the  ANPA  reported 
that  it  had  urged  before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  toere  should  be  no  fixed  ratio  between  rates  for  press  telegrams 
and  commercial  telegraph  rates.  As  a  result  there  were  no  increases  in 
international  press  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  follows: 


On  Aug.  9,  1950  the  U.  S.  Sen-  - — - -  «  •  ••  •  ^  i  •  .-i  •.  u  i 

ate  ratified  as  a  treaty,  with  reserv-  munications  in  the  hearing  before  of  noting  in  Catatonia  until  it  had 
ations,  the  International  Telegraph  the  Federal  Communications  Com-  and  the  Minister  of  Posts 

regulations  adopted  at  the  Paris  mission  on  the  Report  on  the  and  Telegr^hs  at  Teheran,  Tran, 

Conference  in  1949.  The  rates  Paris  Conference  to  the  State  De-  on  April  4  refused  to  transmit 
adopted  at  that  conference  became  partment  urged  that  there  should  foreign  press  cables  that  appeared 
effective  July  1,  1950.  One  of  the  be  no  fixed  ratio  between  rates  for  fo  “endanger  state  security  or  to 

reservations  in  which  the  ANPA  press  telegrams  and  commercial  violate  “decency’ .  In  both  cases 

was  most  interested  and  with  telegraph  rates.  As  a  result,  res-  International  Teleconmunica- 
which  your  Committee  had  much  ervations  were  included  in  the  tions  Pact  of  Atlantic  City  was 

concern  eliminated  a  provision  treaty  before  it  was  ratified  by  eded. 

that  overseas  press  rates  should  the  Senate,  and  a  communication  Mergers  of  Facilities 

be  tied  in  with  the  commercial  was  sent  by  the  State  DepartnKnt  jhe  Federal  Communications 
rate  structure.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Internation-  Commission  on  April  9  authorized 

On  July  1,  1950,  under  the  al  Telegraph  Communication  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
treaty,  the  half-rate  (LC)  and  Unton  at  Berne  requesting  him  to  graph  Co.  and  the  Associated  Bell 
Code  (CDE)  classifications  were  notify  the  numbers  of  the  Union  System  Co.  to  take  over  all  tele- 
abolished;  rates  for  the  ordinary  that  the  United  States  <Hd  not  in-  phone  properties  of  Western  Union 
telegram  were  reduced  by  25%;  tend  to  apply  the  provisions  per-  Telegraph  Co.  The  agreement  fur- 

night  letter  rates  were  increased  taining  to  press  rates.  The  com-  ther  provides  for  withdrawal  of 

12'A%,  and  press  rates  through-  munication  also  urged  other  mem-  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
out  the  world,  other  than  to  and  bers  not  to  apply  the  provisions  graph  Co.  and  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
from  the  United  States  and  the  wherever  an  increase  in  press  rates  of  Nevada  from  public  telegraph 
British  Empire,  for  the  first  time  would  follow.  services  in  five  Western  states.  The 

were  established  at  a  ratio  or  one-  Because  of  this  action,  there  agreement  was  approved  by 

third  of  the  ordinary  telegram  was  no  advance  in  international  F.  C.  C.  over  a  protest  of  the  De¬ 
rate.  press  rates  to  and  from  the  United  partment  of  Justice. 

- -  -  States,  although  users  of  interna-  hu\]etins  have  contained 

- information  about  developments 

in  connection  with  mergers  of 
f .  I f rj  II  advanced  communication  companies,  and  in 

February  1950,  the  ANPA  and  the 


Your  Committee  on  Press  Corn- 


concern  was  displayed  at  the  time. 
Article  29  of  this  Pact  permits 
members  who  are  signatories  to 
the  pact  to  stop  transmission  of 
any  private  telegram  “which  may 
appear  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state  or  contrary  to  their 
laws,  or  to  public  order  or  to 
decency”  provided  proper  notice 
is  given  of  such  stoppage.  Article 
30  goes  further  and  permits  sus¬ 
pension  of  telecommunication  serv¬ 
ice  indefinitely  provided  notice  is 
given. 

Acting  under  these  two  permis¬ 
sive  articles,  Spain  withheld  stories 


'ABC  city  lOHc  bated 
on  19S0  centnt 


Mergers  of  Facilities 

The  Federal  Communications 


System  Co.  to  take  over  all  tele¬ 
phone  properties  of  Western  Union 


creased  12V4%. 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ex- 


^  publishers  as  a  changed  communications  about  the 
result  has  been  very  great.  Western  Union  proposal  for  legis- 

Yout  Committee  wishes  to  ex-  lation  to  enable  that  company  to 
press  its  appreciation  to  its  ad-  acquire  all  American  telegraph  and 
visory  committee  comprising  Wm.  teletype  services,  both  in  the 
J.  McCambridge,  Press  Wireless;  United  States  and  abroad.  Natu- 
L.  A.  Brophy,  Associated  Press;  rally,  the  ANPA  expressed  its  op- 
Harry  R.  Ftory,  United  Press:  position  to  any  such  merger. 

W.  B.  Goode,  International  Ne>^ 

Service;  and  Fred  E.  Meinholz,  „  ,,,.  ,  ^  j 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times.  Wireless,  Inc.,  which  fi W 

.  j  3  petition  in  bankruptcy  Aug.  15. 

Censorship  Under  1947  Pact  1947  refinanced  by  stockhold- 
Your  Committee  on  Federal  ers  and  others  to  the  extent  of 


Quad-Cities’  giant  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  are  turning  out  a 
vast  array  of  materials  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  ...  as  well  as 
vital  products  for  peacetime 
civilian  life.  Industrial  employ-  Laws  will  report  at  some  length  $450,000.00. 
ment  is  UP  .  .  .  manufacturing  the  developmems  in  connection  -tt,.  existence  of  Press  Wireless 
payrolls  are  UP  .  .  .  consumer  with  the  effort  to, draft  a  Freedom  Ssivdy  to  the  hand: 

buying  power  is  UP.  A  fast  ‘ °  •'"g  of  press  and  broadcast  mate¬ 
growing,  unified  market  with  UNESCO.  The  report  outbnes  gj  ^ 

ready  money.  That’s  the  Quad-  so™  of  the  difficulties  enctmntered  factor  in  preserving  the  non-fixed 
Cities!  and  points  out  that  the  draft  treaty  ^atio  of  press  rates  to  commercial 

0.1,  .h,  Ar,...Di.p.(cl.  M.W..  NatS’' gSTS  A«mbly  ^  i"  ■!»  i"«rna(i<.nal 

papers  cover  the  ILLINOIS  side,  more  restrictive  of  freedom  of  ^ 

where  57%  of  Quad-Cities  233,-  1  information  than  otherwise,  and  ,  Your  Committee  once  juore 
I  wnere  o#  /o  ot  yuoa  wiTie>  cuhmitted  over  r»nnnsitton  nf  draws  attention  to  the  importance 

I  012*  population  live.  th^U^s""^^^^*  opposiuon  of  wireless. 

u .  s .  Census  Freiiminary  Report  In  this  connection  your  Prcss  Newspapers  should  urge  the  press 


position  to  any  such  merger. 

Press  Wireless 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  which  filed 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy  Aug.  15. 
1947  was  refinanced  by  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  others  to  the  extent  of 


MOLINE 


Communications  Committee  in¬ 
vites  your  attention  to  the  Inter- 


associations  to  make  use  of  Press 
Wireless  facilities  which  are  more 


ROCK  ISLAND 


Represented  Nationally  By 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 


NATL.  REP.  THE  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO. 


national  Telecommunications  Pact  adequate  to  handle  this  traffic. 

M  u  JUI-IUS  OCHS  ADLER,  Chairman 

N.  J.  and  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Two 
significant  articles  were  incorporat- 

ed  in  that  pact  regarding  which  ap-  j  a  Gorutowlky 

parently  publishers  were  little  Clark  Howfii 

1  aware— at  least  Httle  or  no  public  fch  Pu^ru'r!  Jr. 
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CANTON,  OHIO  -  shopping  center 
for  a  balanced 
$467,000,000  market 


156,000  people 
now  live  in  the 
Canton  City  Zone 


99.4%  home  delivery 
in  the  Canton  City  Zone 


CANTON 


No  other  newspaper* 
gives  merchandisable 
coverage  of  this  rich 
northeastern  Ohio  market 


A  Brush-Meere  Newspaper,  Nationally 
rtpresented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


NEWSPAPERBOYS 

Only  11  States 
Fail  To  Equal 
'49  s  NN  Day 

The  ANPA’s  Newspaperboy 
Committee  reported  that  only  11 
states  failed  to  equal  or  surpass 
1949’s  celebration  of  National 
Newspaperboy  Day.  Here’s  the 
committee’s  findings: 

National  Newspaperboy  Day 
was  observed  as  a  part  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  on  Oct. 
7,  1950.  The  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee  kept  a  close  check  on  its 
observance  and  found  that  1,412 
newspapers  participated;  of  this 
group  1,029  sent  the  material 
used  in  connection  with  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Day  direct  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Publicity  Not  Measured 

The  Committee  was  most  grati¬ 
fied  to  note  that  only  11  states 
did  not  either  equal  or  surpass  the 
degree  of  participation  displayed 
in  1949,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
Newspapers  is  concerned.  The 
Committee  cannot  report  on  lin¬ 
age  devoted  to  this  project  as 
the  job  of  measuring  the  linage  has 
not  been  completed. 

The  Governors  of  40  states  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 


to  pay  tribute  to  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy,  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  performs  his  duties  and 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
this  type  of  work  for  the  growing 
boy.  The  Treasury  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  issued  a  “Salute  to  the 
Newspaperboy”  which  was  used 
by  more  than  150  newspapers. 

General  Endorsement 

This  increasing  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  Newspaperboy 
and  of  the  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  boy  which  is  constantly  the 
concern  of  newspaper  executives 
is,  of  course,  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Committee.  However, 
until  there  is  100%  participation, 
the  Committee  feels  its  duty  has 
not  been  done; — and  then  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  making  every  day 
Newspaperboy  Day  will  probably 
be  developed  as  the  theme  to  be 
used  by  all  newspapermen  who 
have  the  welfare  of  these  boys  at 
heart. 

As  the  Committee  has  proceed¬ 
ed  in  this  work  it  has  been  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  and  successful  men  today 
who  attribute  their  start  up  the 
ladder  to  the  experiences  gained 
while  delivering  newspapers.  Up 
to  now,  no  prominent  person  can 
be  found  who  has  said  that  the 
work  done  in  his  youth  was  in  any 
way  harmful,  mentally,  morally 
or  physically.  Quite  the  reverse! 

Last  year  your  Committee  sub¬ 


mitted  in  its  report  certain  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  generally  accepted 
by  newspapers  dealing  with  the 
age  of  carriers,  elimination  of  girl 
carriers,  cooperation  with  school 
authorities,  etc.  These  standards 
cannot  be  too  often  mentioned  nor 
can  their  importance  be  over-em¬ 
phasized.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  check  each  individual  newspa¬ 
per  to  learn  if  these  standards  are 
being  observed.  An  unofficial 
check,  however,  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  large  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  observing  these  standards 
strictly,  and,  in  addition,  are  plac¬ 
ing  more  and  more  importance  on 
the  various  welfare  programs 
which  they  have  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys.  If  there  are 
any  publishers  not  now  observing 
these  standards,  they  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Committee  outlining  the  reas¬ 
ons  why  such  standards  cannot  be 
applied  in  their  case. 

Programs  Outlined 
The  ANPA  Circulation  Bulle¬ 
tins  continue  to  report  on  activi¬ 
ties  of  Newspaperboys,  and  to  out¬ 
line  various  programs  maintained 
by  newspapers  for  their  boys.  It 
is  believed  that  publishers  gener¬ 
ally  will  find  these  bulletins  not 
only  interesting  but  worth  while 
as  perhaps  containing  suggestions 
which  they  might  wish  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  in  their  own  Newspaperboy 
Program.  If  these  bulletins  are  not 
reaching  you,  the  Committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  write  to  Cranston 


Williams,  ANPA  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  and  ask  to  be  put  on  the 
mailing  list. 

HOWARD  W.  STODGHILL,  Ch’man 
J.  M.  Bunting  J.  W.  Kenney 
John  M.  Black  L.  W.  McFetridge 

H.  H.  Cahill  C.  D.  O’Rourke 

J.  B.  Casaday  A.  F.  Peterson 

Earl  R.  Chainnan  Joyce  A.  Swan 
Shiel  Dunsker  E.  P.  Schwartz 

Verne  E.  Joy  M.  G.  Sullivan 

Joseph  Yauch 
■ 

John  Deedy  to  Edit 
Diocesan  Tabloid 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  A  weekly 
tabloid  newspaper  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  pages,  the  Catholic 
Free  Press,  will  be  published  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Worcester  beginning  May  4,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bishop  John  J.  Wright 

John  G.  Deedy,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
as  church  reporter  of  the  Wont- 
ster  Telegram  to  become  editor. 
The  Free  Press  will  be  printed  by 
the  Labor  News  Publishing  Co.  of 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Deedy  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Telegram  staff  since  early 
last  year.  Previously  he  had  been 
a  free-lance  writer,  and  spent  a 
year  in  Ireland  where  he  was  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Boston  dailies. 

■ 

Jury  Promotion 

Austin — Members  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  will  join  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  in  spon¬ 
sorship  of  “Jury  Service  Month” 
during  May. 


ED 


A  complete  reporf^.nof  a  $urvey 


A  report  of  soles  in  Cuyahoga 
County  (Greater  Cleveland),  by 
makes,  by  economic  areas,  by 
companies,  with  comparisons  to 
previous  years.  Separates  sales 
to  individuals  from  company  and 
institutional  purchases.  Reports  ratio 
of  sales  to  families  in  individual 
census  tracts.  Includes  truck  and 
commercial  car  sales  and  many 
other  detailed  analyses. 
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HEARST  SALES  OPERATING 
CONTROLS  visualize  your 
changing  markels! 

Already  mapped,  charted 
and  analyzed  are  341,604 
city  blocks,  with  445,456 
retail  outlets  and  3,037 
shopping  centers  and 
streets,  located  in  9  great 
markets:  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle. 


the  fee/ 

FREDERICK  &  NELSON  REACHES  A  NEW 
HIGH  IN  SEATTLE’S  FAST-GROWING  MARKET 

Here  is  a  story  that  is  a  clear-cut  example  of  the  necessity  for  national  advertisers  being 
fully  informed  on  local  conditions  and  local  psychology.  Success  on  a  national  scale  is 
the  aggregate  of  successes  on  the  local  level. 

The  growth  of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  division  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  is  the  story  of  an 
alert,  progressive  merchandising  organization  which  has  prospered  by  meeting  the  grew- 
tng  needs  of  a  changing  community  —  the  modern  big  city  of  Seattle! 

In  Seattle,  change  is  synonymous  with  growth.  A  magnetic  destination  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  vigorous  men  and  women  riding  the  wave  of  Westward  migration,  it  is  alive 
with  energy,  vision  and  vitality.  It  grows  bigger,  it  grows  richer.  Its  people  think  in  terms 
of  progress  and  expansion,  and  their  ways  of  buying  and  living  reflect  their  state  of  mind. 
In  the  last  ten  years  Seattle  has  added  100,000  people  to  its  population  —  a  gain  of  40% 
that  has  brought  the  city  up  to  the  half-million  mark.  Retail  sales  have  increased  324% 
and  buying  income  131%. 

This  year,  its  6lst  in  Seattle,  Frederick  &  Nelson  completes  a  $7,500,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  addition  of  five  floors  to  its  downtown  store.  Basic  to  the  success  of 
Frederick  &  Nelson  is  the  way  it  has  aggressively  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  its  community 
and  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  people. 

Since  no  two  markets  ever  tell  the  exact  same  success  story,  more  and  more  sales  execu¬ 
tives  haVe  become  increasingly  interested  in  complete  and  accurate  local  market  data . . . 
and  make  a  point  of  turning  to  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  for  information.  Your 
H.A.S.  man  is  ready  at  all  times  to  supply  all  the  facts  you  need  about  the  ten  major  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  more  than  half  the  nation’s  buying  income  is  concentrated.  Get  in  touch 
with  him  today. 


KNOW  you*  NtWSPAPIM  MAN  TO  KNOW  YOVH  MARKITS 

/fdverimn^  Semce 


•<-  *■ 


Herbert  W.  Beyea,  General  Manager 
959  8th  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Offices  in  PrsHcipnl  Oties  representing 
New  York  Joumal-American  Albany  Times  Union  Los  Angdes  Examiner 

Baltimore  News-Post  American  San  FratKisco  Examiner  Chicago  Herald-American 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Detroit  Times  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Boston  Record- American  Advertiser 


idatcd  Publications.  Inc  .  Hears*  Advertisine  Service  Division.  All  cisbts  reserved. 


Ooo-What  They  Say 
About  Women  Staffers! 


By  Doris  O'Donnell 

Columbus,  O.  —  What’s  wrong 
with  women,  the  WACS  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  the  editorial  office  was 
clinically  discussed  at  the  third 
annual  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Associ- 
aition  here  April  13-15. 

It  attracted  more  than  35  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters,  society 
editors,  columnists  and  women’s 
page  specialists  from  large  and 
small  Ohio  cities. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
gave  a  rundown  of  comments 
from  14  Ohio  and  Michigan  man¬ 
aging  editors  he  queried  on  the 
subject.  Jim  Allen,  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  (and  a  self- 
confessed  bachelor)  defended 
women  journalists. 

Too  Much  Talk 

Universal  gripe  of  editorial 
bosses,  Mr.  Maidenburg  said,  was 
that  women  talk  too  much  and 
too  loudly,  often  above  the  normal 
City  Room  sounds.  Generally  the 
girls  were  labelled  as  neurotics; 
non-combatants;  weepers;  argu¬ 
mentative  types;  frustrated  and 
cause-happy. 

Lack  of  versatility  was  called  an 


“annoying  trouble’’  with  women 
reporters  as  editors  “simply 
couldn’t  send  a  woman  to  cover 
such  things  as  race  riots,  strikes, 
dues  collation  disturbances,  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  fires  and  other  spot 
stories  where  there  is  an  element 
of  danger,”  one  managing  editor 
said. 

Thirteen  of  the  14  replies,  Mr. 
Maidenburg  said,  stated  that 
women  in  editorial  offices  do  not 
submit  to  discipline.  The  argu¬ 
mentative-type  Nellie  Bly  falls  in 
this  category,  another  managing 
editor  wrote.  The  woman  reporter 
wants  to  discuss  assignments  and 
pick  them  apart  before  leaving 
the  office,  he  said. 

Skirt  on  Rebellion 

Still  another  managing  editor 
concluded  that  in  failing  to  carry 
out  an  order  a  woman  reporter 
may  revolt  completely  or  skirt 
the  order  as  closely  to  defiance  as 
she  can  without  openly  rebelling. 

Mr.  Maidenburg,  who  withheld 
names  of  his  correspondents  in  the 
criticism  of  editorial  females, 
quoted  an  executive  who  said 
women  journalists  “saved  his  life” 
during  World  War  II. 


Mr.  Allen,  on  the  defensive  side, 
said  he  believes  “reporters  are 
hired  in  a  very  haphazard  fashion 
with  little  thought  given  to  how 
they  fit  into  the  newspaper.”  He 
added  that  “no  apathetic  reporter 
— male  or  female — ever  made  a 
good  reporter.” 

Mr.  Allen  advocated  a  change 
in  personnel  policies  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  women  in  the  light 
of  individual  capacities.  He  said 
he  believed  that  six  months  can  be 
considered  a  trial  period.  If  the 
person  fails  to  develop  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  he  or  she  should  be  fired, 
Mr.  Allen  said. 

Hotbeds  of  Fiction 

From  an  economic  standpoint, 
Mr.  Maidenburg  said  it  is  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  hire  a  woman, 
give  her  two  or  three  years  of 
training  and  have  her  go  off  to 
marriage.”  He  said  a  situation 
like  that  is  a  “'bad  investment”  for 
management. 

Women’s  departments  as  hot¬ 
beds  of  friction,  tears  and  trou¬ 
bles  were  another  source  of  criti¬ 
cism. 

One  complaint  was  that  it  is 
hard  finding  wonten  supervisors 
with  “enough  strength  and  guts  to 
cope  with  temperament  and  per¬ 
sonalities”  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ments.  The  solution  suggested  for 
a  women’s  staff  of  considerable 
size  called  for  putting  a  man  in 
charge,  Mr.  Maideneburg  said. 

Women  reporters  seldom  “grap¬ 
ple  with  and  capture  a  real  news 


story,”  and,  Mr.  Maidenburg  said, 
“they  appear  to  lack  the  perseve¬ 
rance  necessary  to  get  a  story  they 
know  exists.” 

Other  specific  and  general  criti¬ 
cisms  included: 

Overly  sensitive  about  orden 
and  “bawlings-out." 

Prejudiced. 

Lacking  in  tact. 

Poor  judgment. 

Lacking  in  ingenuity. 

Susceptibte  to  “rest-room  quar¬ 
rels”  and  “nerves.” 

Unwilling  to  venture  hazards 
and  competition. 

Morale  droops  when  going  is 
tough. 

One  editor  concluded  that  “men 
workers  are  delicate  machine  tools. 
Women  workers  are  hamnter  and 
chisel.”  Mr.  Allen  summed  up: 
“The  sheer  vanity  of  men  makes 
it  hard  for  them  to  accept  women 
as  equals  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Thelma  Geiger  of  the  Alliance 
Review  arranged  the  program,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Frances  Murphy,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  Helen  Boerner, 
Minerva  Leader;  Collen  K.  Di- 
shon.  Columbus  Dispatch;  Grace 
Westerman,  Ohio  State  Jourrud, 
and  Katherine  Sullivan,  Columbus 
Citizen.  ■ 

80  Pages  ior  Spring 

The  weekly  Ocean  City  (N.  J.) 
Sentinel  -  Ledger  on  Thursday, 
April  19,  ran  a  Spring  Edition  of 
80  pages,  exceeding  last  year’s 
record-breaker  by  eight  pages. 


NEW,  ENLARGED 
TROY,  N.  Y.  City  Zone 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has  approved 
the  enlargement  of  the  Troy  City  Zone  to  include 
an  area  in  the  Town  of  Colonie  embracing 
Latham,  Maplewood  and  Boght  Corners  (shown  in 
shaded  section  designated  as  Latham  on  adjoin¬ 
ing  map)  .  .  .  now  the  T.  C.  Z.  has  an  A.  B.  C. 
defined  population  of  1 20,000  . . .  Don't  overlook 
this  enlarged  zone  in  your  sales  campaign  upstate. 


The  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 


•  THE  TROY  RECORD 


•  THE  TIMES  RECORD 


TROY.  NEW  YORK 
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A  MOST 
URGENT  SERIES 
FOR  THESE 
TIMES! 


for  Prestige . . .  Impact . . .  Public 
Service.,,  and  for  YOUR  Patriotic 
Contribution  to  the  American 
Way  of  Life 


Already 
rushed  to: 


Mew  York  World* 
Telegram  and  Sun 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

PitNburich  Press 

Mew  Orleans  Item 

Newark  Mews 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatrh 

Seattle  Times 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 

San  Franciseo  Mews 

W’ashington  Post 

Houston  Post 

Indianapolis  Times 

and  many  others 


THE  PERMANENT  REVOLUTION 

WHAT  AMERICA  IS  ALL  ABOUT— told  in  “words  that  walk  np 
and  down  the  heart.”  The  editors  of  Fortune  with  Russell  W. 
Davenport  have  set  down  our  story — ^a  revolution  that  has  never 
stopped,  and  has  never  stopped  giving  us  new  freedoms  and 
rights.  America’s  whole  magnificent  story — labor,  religion,  onr 
economic  system — in  12  stirring,  illustrated  installments.  An* 
other  “Spotlite”  scoop— avcdlable  now  even  to  non^*Spotlite* 
subscribers!  For  prestige — for  public  service — and  because  you 
want  to  print  the  best  possible  answer  to  Russia’s  May  Day  season 
flood  of  propaganda — write,  wire,  phone  us  now  for  your  serial* 
ization  of  U.  S.  A.:  THE  PERMANENT  REVOLUTION.* 

*This  material  is  condensation 
of  the  hook  to  he  published  on 
May  Day  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
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“Primer  for  Americans” 
are  now  available 


ASA  RESULT  of  the  widespread  interest  that 
l\.  has  been  shown  in  “Primer  for  Americans,”  it 
has  been  decided  to  make  it  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  all  newspapers. 

Upon  request,  we  will  furnish  a  standard  size 
full-page  mat  of  the  “Primer,”  complete  with 
pictures  and  text  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
There  will  be  absolutely  no  charge. 

The  publishers  of  America  deserve  thanks  for 
the  widespread,  public-spirited  support  they  have 
already  given  the  “Primer”  in  editorials,  col¬ 
umns,  and  news  stories. 

Many  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  have 
reprinted  “Primer  for  Americans”  in  full  at  their 
own  expense. 

These  include  The  Dallas  Morning  News;  The 
Hartford  Courant;  the  Nashville  Banner;  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  The  Daily  Idahonian;  the  Utica  Daily 


Press;  and  many  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers 
including  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  The 
Sun;  The  Cincinnati  Post;  The  San  Francisco 
News;  The  Columbus  Citizen;  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel. 

You  may  have  seen  the  “Primer”  in  one  of 
these  papers,  or  in  the  Sept.  12,  1950  issue  of 
LOOK  Magazine  where  it  first  appeared  in  a 
special  8-page  section. 

Or  you  may  have  heard  elsewhere  that  the 
“Primer”  is  a  listing  of  the  principles  of  America 
—principles  of  the  individual’s  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  and  responsibilities — principles  on  which 
our  country  was  founded,  and  by  which  we  live. 

Or  you  may  never  have  heard  of  the  “Primer” 
at  all.  In  which  case  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  “Primer”  and  a  proof-sheet  of  the 
mat. 


But,  in  any  case,  if  you  are  interested  in  re¬ 
printing  “Primer  for  Americans”  in  your  news¬ 
paper,  simply  write  to  the  address  below.  Full 
permission  to  do  so  and  a  free  2400-line  mat  of 
the  “Primer”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 


^  "  ~  *  ^ ^ '  ' 

/  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  President 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC. 
285  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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MECHANICAL 

23rd  Parley  Set 
For  Chicago  on 
June  11-12-13 

The  Mechanical  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  this  week  urged  all  me¬ 
chanical  department  heads  to  at¬ 
tend  the  23rd  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  scheduled  for  Chicago,  June 
11,  12,  13.  A  report  on  last  year’s 
confab  follows: 

A  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  since  the 
1950  Convention  will  be  presented 
to  you  later  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department.  As  you 
will  learn  when  the  report  is  pre¬ 
sented,  your  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  have  had  a  most  active  year. 


Tlie  Twenty-Second  Mechanical 
Conference  held  in  Buffalo  last 
year  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
conferences  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  It  was  extremely  well 
attended  and  representatives  from 
member  papers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  participate 
in  the  discussions  and  to  improve 
and  share  their  knowledge.  As  in 
previous  years  the  representation 
from  the  management  of  newspa¬ 
pers  increased.  Each  year  more 
and  more  publishers,  general  man¬ 
agers  and  business  managers  find 
it  well  worth  their  time  to  attend 
the  Mechanical  Conferences.  In 
view  of  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
operation  which  constantly  con¬ 
fronts  the  management  of  all 
newspapers  we  urge  you  to  con¬ 
sider  attending  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
June  11,  12,  13. 


designed  a  program  which  will 
more  than  repay  you  and  your 
representatives  for  the  time  and 
expense  of  attending. 

The  entire  program  is  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  all 
forms  and  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  operation.  Your  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  membership  is 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
member  papers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Recognizing  the  local  angle  of 
many  problems  peculiar  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  the 
present  Mechanical  Conunittee 
was  selected  with  the  general  idea 
of  having  the  widest  possible  geo¬ 
graphical  representation  of  the 
membership  of  the  ANPA. 

Every  regional  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  held  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  1950  was  attended  by  the 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  or  one  or  nrare  of  the 
members  of  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 


mittee.  Anything  oi  general  k 
terest  developed  at  these  regioji 
conferences  has  been  brought  k 
the  attention  of  the  Mechanic.: 
Department  and  has  been  reporte! 
in  full  in  the  Mechanical  I>epan 
ment  bulletins. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  and 
best  appreciated  activity  of  th 
Mechanical  Department  is  tb; 
handling  of  individual  inquiries 
from  members.  On  file  in  the  de 
partment  offices  are  the  anssven 
to  most  of  the  requests  sent  ii 
for  information.  If  Mr.  Spitaleri, 
the  Manager  of  the  Mechanical 
Department,  and  his  assistants,  do 
not  have  the  answer  there  are 
sources  of  information  available  to 
them  whereby  they  can  seek  om 
the  specific  information  required 
This  service  is  available  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you,  and  to 
peat  the  words  of  previous  Chair¬ 
men,  I  urge  you  to  avail  yourseK 
of  this  vast  storehouse  of  infor¬ 
mation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  never  in  the  24  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  has  it  failed  to  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry. 

Many  Equipment  Exhibits 
Indications  are  that  the  23rd 
Mechanical  Conference  to  be  held 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  June  11,  12,  13  will  be 
the  best  conference  ever  presented 
Already  the  suppliers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  equipment  we  use 
have  contracted  for  all  available 
space  to  display  their  newest  de¬ 
vices  and  machines  and  show  iffl- 
provements  of  existing  equipment 
The  program  is  of  interest  to  the 
executive  personnel  of  every  n»- 
chanical  d^artment  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  those  attending  cannot 
come  away  without  having  learned 
something  which  can  be  converted 
into  a  dollars  and  cents  savings 
either  in  the  elimination  of  waste 
or  a  better  and  more  economical 
operation.  | 

Again  I  urge  you  to  attend  and  I 
take  as  many  of  your  mechanical  | 
department  heads  as  possible.  It  I 
cannot  fail  to  pay  big  dividends.  I 
LESLIE  J.  GRINER,  Chairman 
John  L.  Blake  Stephen  J.  Lambert 
Leven  T.  Deputy  F.  Richard  Lilly 
Edwin  H.  Evers  Charles  R.  McGuire 
Harry  Eybers  Joseph  E.  McMullen 
B.  F.  Garrify  John  W.  Park 
W.  E.  Gibbons  J.  D.  Raridan 
Fred  Gross  W.  Watson  Southaa  j 

Shields  Johnson  Rept  Tranter 
Earl  R.  Weiskitel 
■ 

Engravings  Taxed 

Atlanta — Georgia’s  Sales  Tax  - 
Director  Albert  Dozier  has  ruled  I 
that  the  state’s  new  3%  sales  lax  I 
must  be  paid  on  photo  engravings  | 
used  by  newspapers,  but  work  of 
professional  artists  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  photo  engraving  is  not 
taxed. 

■ 

New  Miami  Weekly 

Miami — The  North  Miami  Post, 
a  weekly,  has  been  established  by 
Ward  E.  King,  formerly  a  super¬ 
visor  for  a  Miami  department 
store.  First  issue  of  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  appeared  on  Friday  the  13th. 
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Consecutive  Speed  Pasters  with 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


For  Newspaper  Plants 

Unit  Prats  Drives  . . .  Controis 
Group  Press  Drives 
Reeit ...  Automatic  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

Eiectronic  Controis  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering  and 
matching,  side  margin  and  folder 
web  controls. 

Winders  and  unwinders  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives  and 
tension  control  devices. 

Cline  Mechanical  Equipment 

Paper  Roii  Handling  Equipment 
Mail  Room  &  Press  Conveyors 
Stereotype  Plate  Droppers  and 
Conveyors 

for  Commercial  Printers 

Drives  for  all  types  of  presses. 

Control  Equipment  for  presses, 
binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 


An  important  Mid-western  newspaper*  on  a  Scott  Press  . . , 
equipped  with  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  Tensions  and  Speed 
Pasters ...  recently  made  a  record  of  403  out  of  405  con¬ 
secutive  pasters. 

Yet  runs  of  this  sort  are  not  unusual  when  newspaper  presses 
are  Cline  equipped.  Time  after  time  leading  newspapers  elimi¬ 
nate  all  "down-time”  and  Fly  Non-Stop  through  entire  editions 
thanks  to  their  Cline  Equipment. 

Cline  Reels,  Tensions  and  Speed  Pasters  along  with  Cline 
Drives  form  a  working  team  that  is  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to 
maintain  yet  assures  maximum  efficiency  with  unusual  economy. 

Cline  is  the  only  electric  automatic  tension  made  and  there  is 
nothing  simpler,  more  positive  and  faster  than  electricity*  A 
constant  tension  is  maintained  automatically.  Cline  Speed  Pasters 
are  simple,  require  a  minimum  of  space  and  minimum  use  of  the 
human  element.  No  web  run-a-head  nor  out-of-register  ...  no 
drag  or  braking  effect  on  the  web. 

Why  not  let  one  of  our  engineers  analyze  your 


production  problems  and  suggest  how  Cline  Equip¬ 
ment  can  step-up  efficiency  and  cut  down  costs? 
*Name  on  Request. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  3405  West  47th  StrMt,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
410  Both  SlTMl 
San  Francisco  S,  Cal. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42n4  Si. 
N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WHAS  and  Television  Station  WHAS-TV 


I-EDUCATION 


Trenton^s  Growing 
Hf  ar  ket 


Many  new  plants  have  been  established  in  the 
Trenton  district  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
largest  and  most  recent  being  The  United  States 
Steel's  500  million  dollar  Fairless  Mill  which  will 
be  operating  this  year  and  completed  in  '52. 


An  authentic  survey  shows  a  need  for  homes 
to  house  40  to  50  thousand  workers  on  new 
jobs  in  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers'  territory 
within  the  next  five  years. 


As  it  has  for  years,  the  Trenton  Times  gives 
you  100%  coverage  of  the  City  of  Trenton  and 
67%  coverage  of  the  entire  territory,  according 
to  ail  independent  surveys. 


Six  months  ending  March  31,  1951 

Trenton  Evening  Times .  61,063 

Trenton  Sunday  Times  Advertiser .  56,558 

I  Trenton  Times  Newspapers 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

George  A.  McDevitt  Company 


As  a  rule,  the  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  or  divisions  indicate  in 
advance,  to  the  Committee,  the 
“sequences”  they  wish  examined 
before  each  visit. 

The  Committee,  in  many  cases, 
has  ^en  greatly  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  work  being  done. 
Where  weaknesses  have  been 
Ifound  suggestions  are  made  to 
bring  the  journalism  program  to 
a  higher  level.  Before  leaving  a 
campus  each  committee  prepares 
a  detailed  report  of  the  visit. 

AvinA  1-1.  _  r  11  Ths  entire  system  of  accredita- 

ANPA.  The  re^rt  follows:  ^5^^  ^  tj,at  small  schools. 

The  Accrediting  Committee  of  departments  or  divisions  of  jour- 
the  American  Council  on  Educa-  nalism  have  the  same  opportunity 


39  T-Schools 
Placed  on  ACEJ 
Accredited  list 

Thirty-nine  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  have  been  placed  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
in  Journalism’s  list  of  approved 
schools,  according  to  an  ACEJ 
report  presented  this  week  at  the 


tion  in  Journalism,  comprising 
educators,  journalists,  and  radio  or 
advertising  experts  who  examine 
the  facilities  for  teaching  the  re¬ 
spective  sequences  has  completed 
the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ACEJ  list  of  approved  schools. 
Thirty-nine  schools  of  journalism 
which  voluntarily  requested  accre¬ 
ditation  have  bron  placed  on  the 
list  of  approved  schools. 

Revisitation  Planned 

The  Accreditation  Committee  is 
now  considering  ways  and  means 
for  a  revisitation,  over  a  three- 
to-five-year  period  to  all  the  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  to  schools 
which  previously  refused  accredi¬ 
tation,  if  they  requested  another 
visit. 

ACEJ  is  composed  of  five  heads 
of  schools  of  journalism  and 
representatives  of  the  Indand 
Daily  Press  Association,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
National  Editorial  Association, 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
]  the  ANPA.  The  Council  is  the 
general  supervisory  body  in  the 
accrediting  program. 

Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio 
;  State  University,  is  chairman  of 
the  Accrediting  Commitee  and  act¬ 
ing  Executive  Secretary.  Dr.  Earl 
English,  University  of  Missouri, 
former  Executive  Secretary,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee.  More  than  135  news¬ 
papermen,  radio  station  execu¬ 
tives,  and  educators  have  made  53 
visitations  to  47  schools  and  de- 


to  be  accredited  as  the  larger 
schools.  For  instance,  if  a  small 
school  is  teaching  the  advertising 
sequence  only  and  is  believed  to 
be  doing  the  kind  of  work  that 
meets  the  standards  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  will  receive  accreditation 
in  that  sequence.  A  larger  school, 
of  course,  will  receive  accredita¬ 
tion  in  more  than  one  sequence. 

A  report  to  ACEJ  on  the  “Sta¬ 
tus  of  the  Employers’  Appraisal 
Project,”  by  Dr,  Earl  English,  a 
member  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee,  Jan.  15,  1951,  showed  that 
the  39  accredited  institutions  is¬ 
sued  undergraduate  degrees  to  2,- 
728  students.  Of  these,  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  is  investigat¬ 
ing  the  records  of  2,003  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  phase  of  mass 
communications.  The  725  not  in 
journalism  are  married  women  not 
working  for  wages;  graduate  stu¬ 
dents;  those  in  military  service; 
and  unemployed.  Only  44  are  in 
the  latter  classification.  Evidence 
indicates  that  journalism  schools, 
perhaps  partly  as  a  result  of  em¬ 
ployer  appraisals,  are  giving  more 
attention  to  placements  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  both  employer 
and  employee.  According  to  Dr. 
English’s  report,  the  demand  for 
graduates  is  high.  Schools  are  re¬ 
porting  more  requests  for  help 
than  fitey  are  able  to  fill. 

Improving  Standards 
The  accreditiisg  program  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  great  value  in  improving 
standards  in  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Greater  information  and 


partments  of  journalism  since  understanding  have  been  obtained 
1947.  Six  schools  have  been  revis-  by  the  newspaper  executives  who 
ited  because  they  requested  ac-  have  participated  in  the  accredit- 
creditation  of  additional  sequences,  ing.  Lectures  by  newspaper  execu- 
Each  vUitirrg  committee  has  lives  at  various  joumalisin  schools 
had,  as  a  minimum,  one  educator  ~ 


IX  Seerti  IXtii  Str««t 
Miiladelpiiia  7,  Pa. 

Pahneliw*  BMg. 

919  North  Michigon  Avmim 


444  Maditofi  Avoaoa 
Now  York  22,  N.  Y. 

425  Naw  Carter  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


member  of  the  Accrediting  Com 
mittee,  one  newspaper  member  or 
a  newspaperman  designated  by 
him,  and  one  newspaperman  from 
the  region  which  the  school  serves. 

I  The  visiting  committee  usually 
{ spends  about  two  days  at  the  uni- 
,  versity  or  college.  They  visit  the 
!  school  classes,  talk  with  fi^uhy 
,  mennbers,  students,  deans  and 
presidents.  In  many  instances  lo- 


cal  newspaper  people  have  aided  ‘‘'5 

the  Committee.  School  libraries 
are  examined,  as  well  as  student 
publicaftions  and  their  relation  to 
the  schools  of  journalism  are  ana¬ 
lyzed. 


have  created  a  bond  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two. 

Your  Committee  believes  the 
Accrediting  Committee  has  made 
great  strides  in  trying  to  help 
journalism  schools  develop  a  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  teaching  and  in 
helping  to  provide  a  source  to 
which  newspaper  executives  may 
turn  with  confidence  in  hiring  jom- 
nalism  school  graduates  who,  with 
aOtual  experience,  will  measure 


nalism  and  newspaper  reporting 
now  expected  of  ^  American 
press. 

CHAS.  F.  McCAHILL,  Chairman 
oyce  A  Swan  J.  D.  Funk 
H.  Annenbera  Peyton  Andenon 
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Radio  Checkup 
Articles  Win 
Peabody  Award 

A  special  Peabody  Award  was 
given  Thursday  to  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  for  a  series  of 
articles  analyzing  the  broadcasts 
of  radio  conunentators. 

The  citation  credited  Editor- 
Publisher  Sevellon  Brown  and  “a 
brilliant  young  reporter,  Ben  Bag- 
dikian,”  with  a  “most  exacting, 
thorough,  and  readable  checkup  of 
broadcasts  by  Walter  Winchell, 
Drew  Pearson  and  Fuhon  Lewis, 
Jr.“ 

“Radio  has  a  constant  need  of 
good  critics,”  said  the  Award  jury. 
“Here  was  criticism  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and  as  readable  as 
it  was  accurate.” 

The  Awards,  administered  by 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  memory  of  G^rge 
Foster  Peabody,  were  presented 
for  1950,  as  foltows: 

Radio 

Public  Service  by  a  Regional 
Station— WBBM  (CBS),  Chicago 
(“The  Quiet  Answer”). 

Public  Service  by  a  Local  Sta¬ 
tion  —  citation  to  WFPL  -  FM, 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library, 
Kentucky. 

Reporting  and  Interpretation  of 
News  —  Elmer  Davis,  American 


Broadcasting  Co.  Citation  to 
“Hear  It  Now”  (CBS). 

Entertainment  (Drama)  — 
“Halls  of  Ivy,”  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

Entertainment  (Music)  —  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Opera,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Citation  to  Ira 
Hirschmann,  WABF-FM,  New 
York. 

Education  —  “The  Quick  and 
the  Dead,”  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  with  a  special  word  of  praise 
for  William  Laurence  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  brought  to  this 
program  a  wide  knowledge  and 
long  experience  in  popularizing 
science. 

Contribution  to  International 
Understanding — “Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Citation  to  WNYC,  New 
York,  for  United  Nations  cover¬ 
age,  and  “Pursuit  of  Peace,”  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System  and 
United  Nations  Radio. 

Television 

Entertainment  —  Jimmy  Du¬ 
rante,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Education  —  Citation  to  “The 
Johns  Hopkins  Science  Review,” 
WAAM-TV-DuMont. 

Children’s  Program — “Zoo  Pa¬ 
rade,”  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Television  and  Radio). 

Special  Award 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
the  networic’s  courageous  stand  in 
resisting  organized  pressure  and 
its  reaffirmation  of  basic  Ameri¬ 
can  principles.  At  a  time  when  ra¬ 


dio  stations  and  networks  were, 
either  &ing  or  refusing  to  hire  I 
writers  and  actors  on  the  basis  of' 
the  unsupported  innuendos  con¬ 
tained  in  a  publication  known  as 
“Red  Channels,”  Robert  Kintner, 
president  of  ABC,  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  Robert  Saudek,  and  Joseph 
A,  McDonald  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  either  action.  Mr. 
Kintner  publicly  stated  his  faith  in 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  one  of  the  enter¬ 
tainers  mentioned  in  “Red  Chan¬ 
nels,”  and  kept  her  on  the  air  de¬ 
spite  an  attempt  by  the  American 
Legion  have  her  banned.  The 
network,  under  Mr.  Saudek,  con¬ 
tinued  to  air  documentary  pro¬ 
grams  on  controversial  subjects, 
specifically  “Clear  and  Present 
Dangers,”  a  study  of  the  loyalty 
probe. 

■ 

'Equal  Space'  Bill 
Presented  in  Florida 

Tallahassee — A  bill  to  require 
newspapers  which  criticize  anyone 
to  give  equal  space  to  their  reply 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Florida 
Legidature.  The  measure  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  beaten  in  the 
Georgia  Legislature  recently. 

Rep.  O.  L.  Burton  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  measure  said  he  didn’t 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Georgia  bill 
and  the  proposal  wasn’t  based  on 
the  Talmadge  proposal.  He  said 
it  was  an  attempt  to  aid  those  who 
were  being  “crucified.”  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Readers'  Poll  Shows 
Public  Views  in  Elgin 

Elgin,  111. — ^A  poll  of  2,161 
readers  of  the  Elgin  Courier-Newt, 
revealed  public  thinking  on  na¬ 
tional  issues.  The  poll  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Courier-News  in  a 
ballot  printed  in  the  paper  for 
March  31. 

Readers  were  asked  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  10  questions,  ex¬ 
plained  C.  Raymond  Long,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
News. 

The  balloting,  representing  a 
10%  return,  revealed  that  95% 
opposed  commitment  of  a  large 
American  standing  army  to  serv¬ 
ice  in  Europe;  98.4%  were  for 
■congressional  action  to  rid  the 
government  of  Communists;  95.7% 
for  overhauling  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  95.6%  for  preventing  the 
President  from  commiting  Amer¬ 
ican  man  power  to  undeclared 
wars;  86.7%  for  cutting  nonde¬ 
fense  spending  to  the  bone;  and 
49%  for  to  46.8%  against  uni¬ 
versal  military  training. 

m 

Mother  Letters 

Tulsa — ^The  Tulsa  Tribune  is 
repeating  a  “Mother  -  of  -  Mine" 
contest  for  young  folks  to  help 
celebrate  Mother’s  Day,  May  13. 
For  the  best  13  letters  written  by 
the  youngsters  on  why  they  think 
their  mothers  are  wonderful,  the 
Tribune  will  distribute  prizes  to¬ 
taling  $100. 


We  are  proud  to  announce  the  addition  of  the 


DICK  DUNKEL 

College 

FOOTBALL  and  BASKETBALL  Ratings 
for  1951-1952 


GIVES  FANS  MORE  FACTS: 


Dick  Dunkel 


1.  Comparotiye  strength  of  over  625  college 
and  university  teams  that  play  in  every  port 
of  U.  S. 

2.  Ratings  of  opponents  in  the  200-odd  games 
played  each  week. 

3.  Comparison  of  composite  strength  of  teams 
according  to  sections. 

4.  Ten  national  leaders  of  the  week  in  each 
section. 


26  weeks  of  sound  sports  ratings — 

11  weeks  of  footbalL  15  weeks  of  basketball 
by  a  professional  sports  writer  and  statisti¬ 
cian  who's  been  doing  the  top  job  since 
1929. 


Act  now  and  reserve  your  territory. 
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ABC  Head  Gives  NEA 
6  Ways  To  Get  Ads 


EQUILIBRIUM 

makes 


ROANOKE 


AN  IDEAL 
TEST  MARKET 


There  are  no  sharp  variations 
in  buying  power  in  the  16-county 
Roanoke  market.  More  than 
500,000  people  are  employed  in 
Industry,  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce  . . .  assuring  you  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  necessary  for  a 
good  test  market.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  test  first  In  Roanoke. 


Natural  mountain  barriers  seporate 
Roanoke  from  competing  markets.  The 
Roanoke  newspapers  completely  dom¬ 
inate  the  Roanoke  market.  Newspaper 
coverage,  therefore,  offers  maximum 
desirability  for  test  purposes. 


Write  for  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  of  "MARKET 
TESTistics"  to  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
60  E.  43nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  W  O  R  L  D  -  N  E  W  S 

ROANOKE _ VIRGINIA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
\,ilioi/,il  K(.  I>)i  u  iil.itii  I  S 


Six  specific  suggestions  for  get¬ 
ting  on  advertising  schedules  were 
made  to  publi^ers  of  smaller 
dailies  and  of  weeklies  at  the 
s-pring  meeting  of  the  National 
^itorial  Association  in  New  York 
last  week  by  H.  H.  (Doc)  Kynett, 
Aitken-Kynett  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Philadelphia,  and  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
Mr.  Kynett  advised: 

“In  the  first  place,  belong  to  the 
ABC  for  these  benefits  to  your¬ 
self  (a)  to  fulfill  your  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry;  (b)  to  gain  rec¬ 
ognition  for  not  only  the  integrity 
of  your  circulation  standards,  but 
to  stand  on  a  competitive  basis 
accepted  by  advertisers  as  compa¬ 
rable  with  any  publication  on 
earth.  ABC  is  the  primary  step 
to  acceptance  in  the  media  world; 
(c)  to  advance  your  own  self-in¬ 
terests  within  your  shop — ^through 
adequate,  streamlined  records — to 
maintain  your  circulation  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  source  of  profit  in  itself 
and  the  basis  for  profit  from  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

Interest  In  Market 
“Second  suggestion:  Never  for¬ 
get  that  the  advertiser’s  interest  in 
your  publication  coincides  with 
his  interest  in  a  market.  Your 
paper  and  the  market  it  covers 
are  synonymous  in  the  buying 
mind. 

“Therefore,  be  sure  that  your 
ABC  circulatidn  statements  are 
accompanied  by  succinct  and  im¬ 
portant  market  facts. 

“An  expensive  job,  you  say?  Not 
if  you  rely  on  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards.  The  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  for  several 
years  has  worked  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA 
to  evolve  a  standard  Market  Data 
form  covering  essential  market 
information.  Probably  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  market  plus  1950 
census  figures,  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  of  elbow  grease,  will  give 

HOP  ON!! 

The  retailers  in  your  town — most 
of  them— know  well  what  news¬ 
paper  advertising  does  for  them. 
But  not  enough  of  them  know  how 
much  they  need  the  newspaper 
advertising  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  products  they  sell.  Tell 
them  about  it  with  the  new  desk- 
size  presentation,  "Why  Not  Get 
On  the  Bandwagon?"  It's  col¬ 
orful,  adaptable,  convincing.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  available  to  Bureau 
members  at  $3.  Write  Promotion 
Department. 

Bureau  at  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


wB  of  the  Bureau  be  vested  in  a  board 
|\l  p  of  directors,  the  majority  of  whom 

arc  buyers.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
■  —  ABC  is  regarded  as  the  keystone 

k  ^1  O  of  cooperative  good  will  in  the  efB' 

cient  sale  of  advertising  space.” 

you  the  desired  result  at  no  great  Adeq[u«te  Records 

Mr.  Kynett  answered  in  detad 
Join  In  Research  the  complaint  of  many  small  pub- 

vi„  O .  I  •  ,  .UK  li^rs  that  they  cannot  afford  to 

Suggestion  No.  3.  Join  with  adequate  circulation  records, 

your  group  in  reseanA  that  shows  ’^oo77ecords  constitute  an  cas- 
the  depth  of  editorial  penetration,  .  traveled  path  to  extinction,”  he 
reader  interest,  advertising  reader-  J  records,  on  the 

ship.  Such  research  usually  is  too  ^  essential  to 

expansive  for  a  mgle  publication  p^^fi^^ble  operation.  I  happen  to 
m  the  weekly  field,  but  typical  that  a  profitable  circulation 

studies  wdl  do  a  world  of  good  is  nSt  only  possible  but 

r  A  r'  t  •*  t  necessary  to  weekly  newspaper 

“Suggestion  No.  4:  Get  rt  out 

of  your  head  that  the  buyer  is  not  P  ^^thods  for  cir 

interested  in  weeklies.  If  he  is  keeping.  ABC 

interested  in  your  market-and  ^  ^^h  sugges- 

you  wn  pro^e  that-he  is  in-  j  g^^  the 

tererted  m  ^  best  means  of  blisher’s  books-and  they  will 
reaching  rC  There  is  your  oppor-  P  ^  themselves  automati 

tunity.  The  media  buyer  is  a  ..  „  ^ 

stu^nt,  but  he  can  only  study  ^  3^id  the 

facts.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  ^  ,  j  ^gC  be  that  it  is  an 
publication  anywhere  can  climb  .  ^  nj^ation  which  dUtri- 

the  pinnacle  of  space  sales  with-  information  to  its 

Defend  On  RepresentaHve  j^^^ds  with  which  to  carry 

No.  5:  Depend  on  your  spe-  qjj  educational  work  and  promo- 
cial  representative  to  present  the  tion  efforts 
assembled  facts.  He  is  adept  at  Problems  Discussed 

coordinating  facts  about  markets  .  ,  .  i  k 

for  proper  presentation.  But  he  International  and  national  prolF 
cannot  work  without  the  facts —  lems  were  discuss^  at  tM 
and  few  representatives  like  to  niceting  by  Han7 
tackle  a  job  without  ABC  facts.  president  of  the  M^enthaler 
“Finally,  and  this  is  Suggestion  Linotyj^  Co.;  Dorothy  Thompso  , 
No.  6:  CJet  busy  now — you  never  columnist;  Senator  Harry  F.  Byro 
will  have  better  opportunity.  Do  former  Rep.  Martin 

not  permit  the  too  little  and  too  Dies  of  Texas, 
late’  bogey  to  appear  as  a  result  Thomas  J.  Hanley, 

of  your  own  hesitancy.  The  por-  chief  of  the  Army  and  Air  For« 
tents  are  clear  if  only  you  will  Recruiting  &rvice,  lauded  the 
read  them.  newspapers  for  their  aid  in  re- 

“Our  American  economy  is  so  cruiting.  He  said: 
dynamic  that  only  our  own  neg-  “Well-conducted,  well-pulbhcize 
lect  can  destroy  it.  I  believe  sin-  recruiting  campaigns  can  go  lar 
cerely  that  the  threat  of  war  will  towards  educating  uk  American 
bring  great  gains  to  the  economy  public  to  a  sy^athetic  under- 
though  we  travel  unpleasant  paths  standing  of  military  manpower 
for  the  moment.”  problems,  and  thus  facilitate  tte 

In  pointing  out  the  opportunity  procurement  of  ^rsonnel,  both 
that  exists  for  greater  advertis-  volunta^  and  involuntary.  In  this 
ing  advances,  Mr.  Kynett  said  connection,  the  newspaper  edrtors 
that  the  personnel  of  the  agency  America  have  given  us  fine  su^ 
business  has  just  about  doubled  past,  as  I  trust  they  wi 

since  the  end  of  the  war.  ‘h  future. 

“Make  it  facts — not  fatalities,”  " 

was  his  urgent  advice  to  publishers  Ellniaker  EstCitG 
in  preparation  of  market  data.  xxni  J  xj:-. 

Earlier  in  the  address,  the  ABC  Willed  tO  niS  Wile 
head  dealt  with  the  work  of  that  Philadelphia — Emmett  Lee  Ell- 

organization,  saying:  maker,  publisher  of  the  Daily 

“Most  advertising  people,  seller  News,  who  died  on  March  27,  kft 
and  buyer  of  space  alike,  will  sub-  his  entire  estate  to  his  wife.  Myrtle 
scribe  to  the  fact  that  ABC,  in  its  Wolfe  Ellmaker,  in  his  will  filed 
37-year  history,  has  brought  order  for  probate  at  Norristown, 
out  of  chaos,  established  priceless  Mr.  Ellmaker,  who  was  54,  dis- 
standards  for  circulation  measure-  posed  of  his  property,  estimated 
ment  and  made  a  major  contribu-  for  probate  purposes  at  $75,000. 
tion  to  the  integrity  and  effective-  in  a  document  of  25  words,  dated 
ness  of  advertising  interests.  May  15,  1926. 

“ABC  repeatedly  is  cited  as  the  The  Daily  News  was  founded  in 
outstanding  example  of  establish-  1925,  and  in  1930,  Mr.  Ellmaker 
ment  of  accepted  standards  by  an  and  Lemuel  B.  Schofield,  attorney, 
industry,  as  the  preeminent  in-  bought  the  controlling  interest.  In 
stance  of  publisher  good  will  in  addition  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Ellmaker 
that  publishers,  from  the  outset,  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Lee,  Jr-, 
have  been  willing  that  the  control  and  William. 
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18  NEW  RESEARCH  STUDIES  PROVE 
THE  WORLD-TELEGRAM  AND  SUN  REACHES  2  OUT  OF  3  HOMES 
IN  NEW  YORK’S  BETTER  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS! 

New  York  newspaper  in  18  good  (and  impor¬ 
tant!)  residential  communities  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs. 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  to  the  families  who 
buy  more— use  the  World -Telegram  and  Sun— 
A  Member  of  the  Family! 


The  most  comprehensive  series  of  surveys  of 
newspaper  readership  and  family  buying 
habits  that  has  been  made  in  the  New  York  area 
in  recent  years,  has  just  been  completed. 

It  offers  convincing  proof  of  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  readership  domination  over  every  other 


Write  or  phone  for  your  free  copy  of 
18  new  comprehensive  surveys  of 
readership  and  buying  habits  among 
families  in  New  York’s  belter  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 


•  •  • 


125  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  15,  N.  Y. 

Or  Scripps- Howard  General  Advtg.  Offices  •  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 
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TRAFnC 


Multiple  Problems  Hit 
Moving  of  Newsprint 

The  Korean  war,  rail  strikes  and  a  shortage  of  box-cars  combined 
during  the  past  year  to  strain  the  facilities  of  the  ANPA  Traffic  De¬ 
partment.  The  details  follow: 


The  past  year  has  been  difficult 
from  a  transportation  standpoint. 
Several  strikes  by  railroad  em¬ 
ployes,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  hostilities,  and  a  continu¬ 
ing  severe  box  car  shortage,  bur¬ 
dened  the  carriers  and  users  of 
transportation  and  taxed  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  your  department.  In 
addition  to  routine  duties,  other 
activities  ranged  from  conducting 
a  formal  complaint  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  24  Western  state  commissions 
to  tracing  and  expediting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  of  newsprint. 

Some  of  the  more  important 
activities  are  outlined  below: 

Empty  Box  Cars 

One  important  duty  is  that  of 
assisting  the  Canadian  railroads  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
empty  box  oars  for  loading  news¬ 
print.  Approximately  75%  of  all 
newsprint  consumed  by  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers  moves  in  railroad 
freight  service.  Due  to  limited 


storage  facilities  of  most  news¬ 
papers  any  interruption  in  the 
movement  of  newsprint  seriously 
interferes  with  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion.  Lack  of  empty  box  cars 
may  also  cause  mills  to  suspend 
production,  resulting  in  newsprint 
production  loss  that  cannot  be 
made  up.  Twice  during  the  past 
year  the  matter  of  box  car  supply 
became  so  acute  in  Canada  as  to 
threaten  the  shutdown  of  four 
mills  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region. 
In  co(^ration  with  the  mills  and 
some  ANPA  members,  the  depart¬ 
ment  helped  to  lessen  serious 
threats  of  interruption  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  by  urging  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads  to 
issue  special  orders  to  U.  S.  rail¬ 
roads,  directing  the  return  empty 
of  all  Canadian  cars  from  the 
Eastern  district  in  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  largest  concentration  of 
newspapers.  Car  Service  Division 
Orders  59  and  76,  amended,  were 
subsequently  issued. 


There  is  no  monotony  in 
scientific  news! 

Of  page  one  importance  is  our  exclusive  cover¬ 
age  of  everything  new  in  science  .  .  .  from  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  to  the  detection  of  distant 
stare. 

Vital  news  of  developments  and  advancements 
in  the  sciences  that  affect  all  of  our  lives  .  .  . 
stepped-up  coverage  of  the  current  wonders  in 
medicine,  latest  developments  of  A-and-H 
bomhs,  jet  engines  (and  planes),  feasibility  of 
a  man-made  satellite  .  .  .  even  a  more  effective 
nozzle  for  your  garden  hose! 

By  WIRE 
By  MAIL 

Features,  too  .  .  . 

Weekly  Feature  Packet  (illustrated)  YOUR 
HEALTH;  Here’s  How!  (tri-weekly)  Map  of 
the  Stars  (illustrated — monthly)  Science  Shorts 
(fillers — weekly) . 

See  our  representatiws  at  ANPA  or  write; 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

.  . .  thirty  years  of  science  reporting  .  .  . 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Continual  pressure  was  kept  on 
all  executives  of  Eastern  railroads 
to  have  them  observe  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  amended  Car  Service 
Order  76,  which  has  the  status  of 
a  federal  directive.  Violations  are 
punishable  after  investigation  by 
the  I.C.C.’s  Bureau  of  Inquiry. 

The  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads, 
through  its  Car  Service  Division, 
urged  the  ANPA  to  recommend  to 
newspapers  a  voluntary  practice 
of  double-tiering  %-size  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  conserve  box  car 
equipment.  Some  mills  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  able  to  handle  ship¬ 
ments  so  loaded.  Canadian  rail¬ 
roads  are  asking  authority  from 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  have  heavier  loading  of 
all  commodities  made  mandatory. 

Liaison  is  maintained  between 
the  mills,  the  A.A.R.,  the  Deputy 
Defense  Transportation  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  ANPA.  This  helps 
keep  us  in  active  touch  with  all 
matters  pertaining  to  car  supply. 

U.  S.  Railroads 

Because  U.  S.  railroads  claimed 
the  need  of  additional  revenue  to 
meet  increased  wage  scales  and 
rising  prices,  a  petition  was  filed 
with  the  I.C.C.  for  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  of  6%.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  assigned  Ex  Parte 
175  and  hearings  began  Feb.  19. 
On  March  12  an  interim  increase 
was  awarded,  permitting  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  increase  rates  and 
charges,  exclusive  of  baggage  car 
rates  on  newspapers,  by  4%  in 
Eastern  territory,  2%  in  Official 
and  Southern  territories,  and  2% 
interterritorially.  Rates  on  news¬ 
print  both  from  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  origins  were  increased. 

No  recent  advances  have  been 
made  in  freight  rates  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  newsprint  wholly 
within  Canada. 

Water  Services 

Four  steamship  lines  operate 
between  U.  S.  South  Atlantic  ports 
as  common  carriers,  three  between 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  five 
intercoastally.  Little  or  no  news¬ 
print  is  handled  in  these  services. 
Operations  on  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Missouri.  Tennessee,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Warrior  Rivers  are 
increasing.  Newsprint  moves  over 
these  waterways  from  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Eastern  Quebec  mills. 
There  is  also  movement  from 
Scandinavian  countries.  An  in¬ 
creased  movement  of  newsprint  is 
developing  from  St.  Lawrence 
River  ports  during  the  season  of 
navigation.  Water  services  are 
utilized  as  a  hedge  against  an  un¬ 
certain  box  car  supply.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  ship  charters  are 
available  but  at  high  rates. 

Motor  Trucks 

The  use  of  motor  trucks  for 
hauling  newsprint  from  both  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  mills  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  During  the  re¬ 
cent  Canadian  railway  strike  con¬ 
siderable  newsprint  was  shipped 
from  the  Three  Rivers  district  to 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


MEMBERSHIP 

774  Papers  Now 
On  Membership 
Roll  of  ANPA 

Resignations,  mergers  and  sus¬ 
pensions  kept  the  ANPA  member¬ 
ship  committee  busy  this  past  year 
trying  to  keep  the  records 
straight. 

Since  the  1950  Convention  17 
newspapers  were  elected;  14  news¬ 
papers  resigned;  2  newspapers 
merged  with  another;  3  newspa¬ 
pers  suspended  and  3  newspapen 
were  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues,  making  the  total  membership 
774  newspapers  on  this  date. 

New  Members 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  and 
Times 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  and 
Sentinel-Record 
Niles  (Mich.)  Star 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune 
New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Journal 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian- 
Record 

Bristol  (Va.)  Virginia-Tennessean 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Journal 
Stratford  (Ont.)  ^acon-Herald 
Members  Resigned 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce 

DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle 
South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune 
Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star 
Marietta  (O.)  Times 
Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News 
Lansford  (Pa.)  Record 
Brownwood  (Texas)  Bulletin 
Terrell  (Texas)  Tribune 
Nelson  (B.C.,  Canada)  News 
Victoria  (B.  C.,  Canada)  Times 
Toironto  (On|t.,  Canada)  Telegram 
Mergers 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Item  (Morning 
merged  with  Evening) 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  (Morning 
merged  with  Evening) 
Suspensions 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal. 

Dropped  For  Non-Payment 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
Hudson  (Mass.)  Sun 
Cold  water  (Mich.)  Reporter. 

■ 

Schools'  Good  Points 

Atlanta — The  Atlanta  Journal 
has  started  a  series  of  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  Margaret  Shannon  showing 
what  can  be  done,  and  has  been 
done,  in  wide-awake  communities 
to  give  Georgia  better  sch<»l 
houses.  Whereas,  a  previous  series 
by  Miss  Shannon  showed  the  poor 
condition  of  some  of  Georgia's 
schools,  the  new  series  shows  the 
good  points  of  others. 
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^  new,  full  color  engraving  process  which  short'  newspaper  color  among  advertisers  and  agencies,  the 
ens  production  deadlines  and  offers  time  and  money  supplement  will  be  sent  to  the  same  broad  advertis- 
saving  advantages  to  newspapers  producing  color  is  ing  and  publishing  list  which  received  The  Journal’s 
described  in  this  supplement  to  the  book,  "Produc-  original  book  on  newspaper  color  a  year  ago. 
tion  of  R.O.P.  Color.” 

The  method  described  was  pioneered  by  The  Mil-  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

waukee  Journal  and  is  available  to  other  newspa-  The  Nation’s  Leading  Newspaper  in 

pers.  Because  of  the  rapidly  expanding  interest  in  R.O.P.  Color  Advertising 
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IN  SCRANTON, 
IT’S  THE... 


3  TO  1 


FOR  GENERAL  DISPLAY  LINEAGE 
IN  THE  DAILY  FIELD  FOR  1950 


SCRANTON  TIMES 

SECOND  PAPER 

*2.088,145  1.  • 

*698,401  L. 

75% 

25% 

FURTHER  PROOF  OF  THE  SCRANTON 
TIMES  LEADERSHIP  IS  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  FOLLOWING  FIGURES: 


1950  LINEAGE* 

SCRANTON  TIMES 

RETAIL  DISPLAY..  .8,988,076  63.2% 
AUTOMOTIVE  DISP..  665,303  66.4% 

FINANCIAL  DISP .  82,007  55.7% 

CLASSIFIED  .  882,899  57.4% 

LEGAL .  116,339  58.2% 


SECOND  PAPER 

5,245,145  36.8% 
336,973  33.6% 
63,536  44.3% 
657,754  42.6% 
83,554  41.8% 

*FROM  MEDIA  RECORDS 


THE  BUSY  ANTHRACITE  REGION  IS  WELL 
COVERED  BY  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES.  IN 
SUCH  A  RICH  MARKET  AS  SCRANTON, 
SUCH  A  NEWSPAPER  AS  THE  TIMES 
OFFERS  A  GREAT  SALES  POTENTIAL 
WHETHER  IT  BE  BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS 
OR  BREAKFAST  FOODS — CANNED  FOODS 
OR  CARS.  THE  OVERWHELMING  LINEAGE 
PLUIL\LITES  IN  EVERY  CLASSIFICATION 
PROVE  THE  POINT. 


flu  Sttantmi  f te 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY,  National  Representativet 
NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  PHILADELPHIA  .  DETROIT 

RADIO  STATION  WQAN  -  AM  and  FM 


transportation  of  newspapers  thar 
Traffic  Report:  they  would  otherwise  have  beeiil 

Rovrcrr  Prohlpm  required  to  pay  if  the  full  measw 

Doxcor  rrODiem  increase  became  cffectnt 

continued  from  page  50  I.C.C.  Docket  30592,  previou^ 
—  referred  to,  has  an  important  bear- 
U.  S.  publishers  in  common  and  ing  on  the  rate  levels  on  newt 
contract  services.  Your  depart-  papers  within  the  states  which  re- 
ment  helped  to  obtain  temporary  jected  the  railroads’  request  fo; 
I.C.C.  operating  authority  for  a  full-scale  increases.  A  favorabfc 
number  of  the  truck  lines  which  I.C.C.  decision  will  hold  the  pres¬ 
lacked  operating  rights  from  and  ent  rates  while  an  unfavorable  (fc- 
to  Canada.  Althou^  an  excellent  cision  would  generally  have  tk 
stand-by  in  emergencies,  the  length  effect  of  negativing  favorable  stale 
of  haul  and  the  high  cost  of  trans-  commission  action, 
portation  militate  against  the  reg-  Railway  Express  Rates 

ular  use  of  motor  trucks.  beginning  of  this  proceed- 

Interstate  Baggage  Rates  ing  was  outlined  in  our  annual  r- 
Western  publishers  requested  POrt  for  1950.  The  present  stalls 
your  department  to  file  a  com-  is  that  the  Railway  Expnn 
plaint  in  their  behalf  against  55  Agency  petitions  for  authority  to 
Western  railroads  operating  in  24  increase  intrastate  exception  rate 
Western  states,  alleging  that  the  on  newspapers  in  Railway  Express 
levels  of  the  rates  on  daily  news-  service  were  rejected  in  California, 
papers  in  baggage  oar  service,  in-  Iowa  and  Colorado.  ActK>n  Ik 
creased  by  20%  on  March  1,  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  sWt 
1950,  were  unreasonable.  The  commissions  in  Oklahoma  ani! 
complaint  was  filed  and  desig-  Texas.  Increases  were  permitted 
nated  as  ANPA  vs.  A.T.&S.F.  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kanm 
Ry-  et  al.  Docket  30592,  with  in-  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  I 
terKted  publishers  caring  for  the  The  ANPA  also  filed  petitioi 
major  expense.  The  case  was  as-  for  suspension  in  I&S.  E>ockel 
signed  for  hearing  several  times  5762  and  a  complaint  in  Docket 
by  the  I.C.C.  but  postponed.  We  30497  against  proposals  of  the 
hope  to  develop  evidence  that  will  Railway  Express  Agency  to  a- 
show  that  new^>apers  in  railway  crease  interstate  rate  levels  and 
baggage  car  service  were  paying  minimum  charges  on  interstate 
prior  to  the  increase  in  rates  on  shipments  of  daily  newsp^ien. 
March  1,  1950  their  fair  share  of  We  later  withdrew  from  these  pro- 
the  cost  of  providing  such  service  ceedings  and  settled  the  issues 
by  the  Western  railroads.  In  addi-  through  negotiation.  Under  this 
tion  to  testimony  by  the  ANPA,  basis  of  settlement  an  increase  at 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  .As-  rates  was  agreed  to  but  the  dis¬ 
sociation's  representatives,  and  taiKes  over  which  they  applied 
new^xaper  witnesses  from  Spo-  were  increased  by  66  2/3%.  The 
kane,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Topeka,  minimum  charge  per  shipment  wis 
Kansas  City  and  Denver  will  also  reduced  from  95c  per  individutl 
appear.  Should  the  present  rates  shipment  to  $3.00  per  month  per 
be  found  unreasonable,  publish-  newspaper.  A  reduction  was  abo 
ers’  transportation  costs  in  the  made  in  the  intemati<Mial  rates 
Western  states  will  be  reduced  from  points  in  Eastern  United 
approximately  $270,000  per  year.  States  to  points  in  Canada. 

Intrastate  Rates  Bus  Service  Rates 

The  ANPA  request  for  suspen-  Following  the  railroads’  exam- 


■ 


sion  of  the  20%  increase  in  rates  pie,  some  bus  lines  in  diffcrtil 
on  daily  newspapers,  which  was  to  sections  of  the  United  States  filed 
have  become  effective  March  1,  tariffs  seeking  to  increase  rates 
1950  on  an  intrastate  basis  was  on  newspapers  transported  in  bn 
filed  with  24  Western  state  com-  service  without  giving  prior  notice 
missions.  All  acted  to  suspend,  to  the  shipping  public,  vhidi 
Hearings  were  held  at  different  would  have  made  it  impossibk 
times  and  your  department  for-  for  your  department  to  folio* 
warded  ^cial  material  which  rate  trends.  In  cooperation  witb 
served  as  a  guide  to  attorneys  the  Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Tnf- 
handling  the  cases.  Publishers  fic  Committee,  as  well  as  otbet 
successfully  defeated  or  were  able  newspaper  representatives,  wc  ip 
to  have  modified  attempts  of  the  pear^  before  the  National  Bos 
railroads  to  obtain  the  full  meas-  Traffic  Association  in  ChicafO. 
ure  of  increases  in  rates  in  the  We  urged  members  of  that  Asso- 
states  of  California,  Colorado,  elation  to  notify  interested  par- 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  A  ties  before  the  increased  rates  In¬ 
case  is  pending  in  Minnesota.  The  came  effective  so  that  action  cook 
commissions  in  the  balance  of  the  be  taken.  An  understanding  was 
Western  states,  where  there  are  reached  which  up  to  the  present 
few,  if  any,  shipments  (rf  news-  is  working  satisfactorily, 
papers  in  railway  baggage  service,  The  Southern  Circulation  Man- 
permitted  the  increased  rates  to  agers  Association  requested  youi 
become  effective.  Publishers  are  manager  to  represent  South^ 
saving  substantial  sums  in  the  newspapers  on  an  application  fiW 
states  in  which  increases,  either  in  by  the  Southeastern  Greyhoum 
whole  or  in  part,  were  denied.  Lines  to  increase  rates  on  daij) 
For  example,  in  Illinois,  Chicago  newsp^xers  in  bus  services  m 
newspapers  are  paying  approxi-  these  states  by  25%.  A  meeting 
mately  $2,500  per  month  less  for  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Winner^  the  1951  Francis  Weyland  Ayer  Cup 
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In  vaulting  from  17th  to  3rd  position  among  all  U.  S. 

newspapers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  gained  well  over  eleven 

million  lines  from  1948  through  1950.  This  is  the  greatest  newspaper 

advertising  gain  in  the  nation.  Latest  available  Media  Records 

“First  Fifty"  figures  for  1951  (first  two  months)  show  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

FIRST  in  America  in  total  advertising  volume. 

In  its  own  field  —  the  nation’s  3rd  largest  market — the 

Los  Angeles  Times  is  first  in  all  major  classifications  of  advertising 

as  well  as  daily  and  home-delivered  circulation. 


Trcdiic  Report: 

Freight  Rates,  Etc. 

continued  from  page  52 

was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
and  a  conipromise  reached,  under 
which  an  increase  in  rates  was 
agreed  upon  but  the  costly  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  stamps  and  affix¬ 
ing  them  to  newspaper  bundles 
was  eliminated.  The  Southeastern 
Greyhound  management  also 
pledged  improved  service. 

Later  a  request  for  an  increase 
of  33  1/3%  in  rates  on  news¬ 
papers  over  the  Overland  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  was  received.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  suggested  between  in¬ 
terested  newspapers  and  the  bus 
line  to  give  consideration  to  the 
request.  Such  meeting  has  not 
been  held  up  to  now;  likewise  the 
Overland  system  has  not  filed  any 
tariff  naming  increased  rates. 

Safe  Driving  Campaign 

Completion  of  the  tenth  year 
of  the  ANPA-ICMA  safe-driving 
campaign  produced  the  lowest  ac¬ 
cident  rate  in  its  history.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-five  manage¬ 
ments,  publishing  353  newspapers, 
reported  104,230,993  miles  of 
driving  by  4,751  motor  vehicles, 
experiencing  2,138  accidents,  a 
rate  of  2.05  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles,  compared  with 
rate  of  2.10  for  1949.  Only  one 
fatality  was  recorded  during  the 


past  year,  and  this  occurred  out¬ 
side  the  U.  S.  During  1949  two 
fatalities  were  recorded.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  campaign  fatalities  was 
made  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  10%  in  traffic  fatalities  for  the 
United  States  for  all  industries 
during  1950  as  compared  with 
1949.  Also  509  lapel  buttons  were 
distributed  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  as  awards  to  accident-free 
drivers  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  accidents  experienced  by  par¬ 
ticipants  were  classified  as  follows: 
Fatal — 1;  Non-fatal — 74;  Collision 
—1,736;  All  others— 327. 

For  the  first  time  during  the 
campaign,  loss  statistics  were  com¬ 
piled  for  1950.  Bodily  injury 
loss  amounted  to  $17,479:80,  and 
property  damage  loss  $39,559.99, 
a  total  of  $57,039.79.  Since  the 
campaign  began  in  1941  partici¬ 
pants  have  recorded  757,577,783 
miles  of  driving,  with  17,483  ac¬ 
cidents  of  alt  types,  a  rate  of 
2.31’  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles  and  a  reduction  of  .04 
accidents  compared  with  the  first 
nine  years. 

As  reported  to  the  last  conven¬ 
tion.  the  matter  of  securing  a  re¬ 
duction  in  classification  rating  for 
motor  trucks  engaged  in  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  from  publishers’ 
plants,  based  on  campaign  experi¬ 
ence.  was  presented  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Casualty  Under¬ 
writers.  The  Automobile  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Actuarial  Departments 


of  the  Bureau  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  for  the  past 
year.  A  loss  survey  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  whether  a  reduction 
will  be  made  in  classification  rat¬ 
ing  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Executive  Committee. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Proceedings 

Two  informal  complaints  were 
filed  with  the  I.C.C.  and  are  being 
handled.  We  are  also  participating 
in  four  other  formal  proceedings 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business.  Two 
proceedings.  Dockets  29721  and 
29722,  Pacific  Coast  Water  Com¬ 
petitive  Rates,  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  consideration  by  the 
I.C.C.  Only  in  one  proceeding  is 
the  ANPA  being  represented  by 
counsel. 

Informal  Complaints 
In  addition  to  five  complaints 
of  an  informal  character  filed  in 
behalf  of  a  group  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  in  which  repara¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $12,500  is 
sought,  eight  additional  informal 
complaints  have  been  filed  for  the 
same  group,  increasing  the  total 
reparation  by  $14,106.34.  It  is 
expected  the  I.C.C.  will  make  a 
decision  shortly. 

Overcharges  and  Reparation 
During  the  past  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  freight  bills  audited  was 
3,306.  Overcharges  filed  and  col¬ 
lected  amounted  to  $1,610.03. 


Claims  for  reparation  filed  but 
not  yet  collected  totalled  $17,- 
295.05.,  These  services  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  members  without  charge. 

Miscellaneous  Services 
A  large  number  of  inquiries  on 
transportation  naatters  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered,  and  we  were 
able  to  adjust  and  collect  a  num¬ 
ber  of  overcharge  claims  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

■  Freight  Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper 
A  complete  scale  of  rates  on 
newsprint  from  the  Coosa  Pines 
mill  to  points  in  the  Southeast, 
Southwest,  Western  Trunk  Line 
and  Trunk  Line  territories  is  now 
effective.  Rates  were  established 
by  the  railroads  after  the  scales 
were  developed  by  the  General 
Traffic  Department  of  the  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation,  operators 
of  the  mill.  Your  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  collaborated.  The  rates  are 
on  a  parity  with  those  applicable 
on  newsprint  within  the  Northern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

We  also  assisted  in  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  rates  on  newsprint  from 
Powell  River  and  Ocean  Falls, 
British  Columbia,  to  points  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States. 
Freight  Rates  on  Paper  Winding 
Cores 

Cooperating  with  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  the  Southeastern, 
Western  Trunk  Line  and  South¬ 
western  railroads  agreed  to  reduce 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


YOU'RE  REAUY  DOING 
THE  JOB  FOR  US!" 


No  mere  gossip,  this.  Everybody's  telling  us  .  .  . 
notional,  retail  and  classified  alike  .  .  .  that  Tribune- 
Telegram  is  "EVERYTHING  AN  ADVERTISER  NEEDS!" 
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TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

Total  Linage . 19/211,123 

Clauified .  4/082,008 

Retail .  10/732/242 

Notional  . . . .  .  4,396/873 

Circulation .  129,131 
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Newspaper  Coverage  is  Greater  than  ever  in  the 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  market 


key 

SALES  OPPORTUHITT. 


INCOME  PER  CAPITA 

is  Greater 

FAMILY  INCOME 

is  Greater 

SPENDABILITY 

is  Greater 


Central  New  York  is  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  progressive 
communities  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Widely  diversified  industries  and  extensive 
agriculture  provide  high  family  buying  power  and  maintain  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  This  responsive,  growing  market  now  offers  sales  opportunities  to 
promotion  minded  advertisers. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  The  Key  City, 
the  FIRST  TEST  MARKET  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States 

Results  of  Sales  Management’s  1950 
test  market  survey  prove  the  importance 
of  Syracuse  as  a  test  market.  In  actual 
test  campaigns  placed  in  1950  these 
studies  rank  Syracuse:  first  in  New 
York  State  for  cities  of  all  sizes;  first  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  cities  of 
all  sizes,  and  second  among  cities  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States. 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
WORK  FOR  YOU  TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS  A  DAY. 

Syracuse  Newspaper  Circulation  pro¬ 
vides  complete  coverage  of  this  key 
market.  Today  more  than  215,000 
daily  and  333,000  Sunday  circulation 
delivers  the  message  of  manufacturer 
and  retailer  to  this  great,  ready-to-buy, 
able-to-buy  audience. 


For  Complete  Coverage  of  this  Key  Market 
at  ONE  LOW  COST  —  Use 


All 


-T/ie  SYRACUSE 


^  ALL  BUSINESS  • 

i  HERALD  JOURNAL- 

POST  STANDARD 

LOCAL  1 

(Evening) 

(Morning) 

HERAID-AMERICAN 
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It  Takes 

S[l{(  dranii  Inland 
Bails  Inliettenii^nt 
To  Sell 

Central  Nebraska 


No  single  paper 
covers  the  state  of 

Nebraska 

HALL  COUNTY,  for  in¬ 
stance,  $36,000,000  Retail 
Sales*,  is  covered  92%  by — 

(Sranb  ialanb 
Sails  InbrttrabrnS 

while  only  30%  of  its  homes 
get  another  daily  newspaper. 


04^  dranb  talanb 
Sails  Inbrsmbrnt 

Circulation  17,472**  also  cov¬ 
ers  a  l6-county  Central  Neb¬ 
raska  area,  $152,000,000  Retail 
Sales*. 


You  Need' 


0^4^  dranb  islatib 
Sails  inbrprnbrnt 

To  Sell  Central 
Nebraska! 


*8ureau  of  Census 
ABC 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 
National  Representative 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  & 
ASSOCIATES 

New  York  —  Chicago 
Omaha  —  Kansas  City  —  Denver 
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the  rating  on  paper  winding  cores, 
carload  lots,  returned  to  the  Coosa 
Pines  mills.  The  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  have  these  rates  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  newsprint  rate  in  the 
reverse  direction.  The  Southeast¬ 
ern  railroads  are  resisting  this 
basis.  An  application  will  filed 
with  the  Southeastern  railroads  to 
have  this  principle  of  rate-making 
established  on  traffic  moving  in- 
traterritorially  as  the  first  step 
toward  having  it  established  on  an 
interterritorial  basis. 

Classification  Ratings 

We  petitioned  the  Railroad  offi¬ 
cial  Classification  Committee  to 
change  the  class  rating  on  electro 
plates  from  first  to  third  class. 
The  petition  was  granted.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  petition  has  been  filed  with 
the  Motor  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Your  manager  also  acted  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  large 
shipping  interests  that  recommend¬ 
ed  that  railroads  be  permitted  to 
amend  the  present  packing  re¬ 
quirements  covering  various  com¬ 
modities  to  allow  the  use  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers  not  conforming  to 
railroad  specifications  without 
penalty.  The  action  was  taken  as 
a  result  of  cutbacks  in  steel  and 
other  scarce  materials  from  which 
shipping  containers  are  made. 

The  l.C.C.  has  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  safety  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  common,  contract  and  pri¬ 
vate  motor  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  drafting  of  which  regulations 
the  Department  participated  in 
1941.  Careful  examination  of  the 
revised  regulations  was  made  and 
no  grounds  for  seeking  exemption 
were  found. 

Appreciation 

We  wish  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  cooperation  which 
was  extended  by  the  membership. 
We  again  urge  continued  use  of 
the  department’s  facilities.  .Ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Traffic  Committee 
for  their  assistance  in  many  im¬ 
portant  undertakings. 

R.  A.  Cooke,  Manager. 


Various  Groups 
Eye  Labrador 
For  Newsprint 

By  Rupert  Jackson 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Newsprint 
manufacturers  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  from  both  America  and 
Europe  are  casting  appraising 
eyes  on  the  virgin  timber  stands 
of  Labrador  as  raw  material  for 
a  new  newsprint  mill. 

Also  under  consideration  is  a 
newsprint  mill  on  the  south  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  fed  by  timber 
floated  down  from  Labrador. 

Americans  and  Europeans 
Interested 

So  far  two  American  and  two 
European  groups  have  expressed 
interest,  and  the  Europeans  and 
one  American  group  have  already 
held  preliminary  talks  with  the 
Newfoundland  Government  on  the 
matter. 

Two  paper  mills  already  operate 
in  Newfoundland.  One,  Bowater’s 
(Newfoundland)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  is  the  largest  integrated 
pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  world. 
The  other  is  the  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  Development  Co.  Together, 
these  two  companies  control  30,- 
000,000  cords  of  timber  on  25.- 
000  square  miles  of  timber  limits 
in  Newfoundland. 

‘Economically  Feasible’ 

Working  on  the  possibility  of  :s- 
tablishing  a  newsprint  mill  in  La¬ 
brador  and  another  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  International  Basic 
Economy  Corporation  (Technical 
Services),  New  York,  last  year  did 
a  survey  for  the  Nefoundland 
Government.  In  separate  reports 
submitted  recently  IBEC  says  both 
mills  are  economically  feasible. 

The  reports  are  still  secret,  but 
an  interim  "report  on  the  Labrador 
mill  indicated  that  such  a  project 
would  cost  $66  millions  to  con¬ 
struct,  and  profit  was  estimated  at 
$2  millions  annually. 

Of  the  Europeans  interested  in 
newsprint  mills  in  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  one  group  began 


preliminary  talks  with  the  New¬ 
foundland  Government  this  April. 
The  Europeans  concerned  were:  1 
J.  Bjallowons,  E.  Oefstreicher,  H. 
Rohardt,  F.  Klein,  and  Dr.  T. 
Sauman.  They  represented  a  pulp 
and  paper  group  operating  six 
mills  in  Europe. 

These  men  were  mainly  interest¬ 
ed  in  setting  up  a  pu^)  and  paper 
mill  in  Bay  d’Espoir  on  New¬ 
foundland’s  south  coast,  fed  by 
timber  floated  south  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  from  Labra¬ 
dor. 

Mill  from  Europe 

Another  European  group,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Arthur  Seigheim 
of  the  U.  S.  Zone  of  Gertnany,  has 
held  preliminary  talks-  with  New¬ 
foundland’s  Director  General  of 
Economic  Development,  Dr.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Valdmanis,  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  newsprint  mill 
at  Lake  Melville,  Labrador.  The 
basis  for  these  talks  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  500  tons  per  day  news¬ 
print  mill.  Power  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  harnessing  the 
Hamilton  River. 

It  is  understood  that  if  this  mill 
goes  through,  it  will  be  ready 
built  in  Europe  and  be  ready  to 
go  into  production  within  two 
years. 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  an  as 
yet  unnamed  group  of  North  and 
South  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  is  considering  setting  up  a 
newsprint  mill  in  Labrador.  The 
group  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous  at  present  because  it  is 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  go¬ 
ing  into  Labrador  as  against  set¬ 
ting  up  business  in  Quebec.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  understood  that  financ¬ 
ing  of  this  group  is  already  under 
way. 

New  Yorkers’  Project 
Finally,  the  Newfoundland  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  negotiating  with 
New  York  financial  interests  on 
the  financing  of  Newfoundland’s 
industrial  development,  particular¬ 
ly  in  regard  to  paper  mills  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  A 
representative  of  this  group  said 
that  it  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  development  of  timber  and 
minerals  of  Labrador.  The  group 
includes  the  Harriman-Ripley  in¬ 
terests. 

The  establishment  of  a  paper 
mill  in  Labrador  would  be  a  huge 
project.  Not  only  would  the  mill 
have  to  be  built,  but  because  La¬ 
brador  is  virgin  territory,  a  town- 
site  and  a  port  would  also  have 
to  be  constructed.  A  secondary 
shipping  point  would  have  to  be 
established  in  Newfoundland  so 
that  shipment  of  paper  would  not 
be  stopped  when  the  Labrador 
coast  was  closed  by  ice  during 
the  winter. 

According  to  recent  surveys 
carried  out  for  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Government,  there  are  40,- 
000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  in  a 
10,000  square  mile  area  around 
Lake  Melville  and  Goose  Bay  air¬ 
port  in  Labrador.  Most  of  the 
timber  is  prime  black  spruce,  slow 
growing  and  very  thick. 


STRENGTH  FOR  THE  DAY 

A  223  word  daily  Inspirational-Religious 
feature  carried  by  58  newspapers 
and 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 

(Formerly  the  Ellis  Lesson), 
now  appearing  in  70  newspapers 

By  EARL  L.  DOUGLASS 

Religious  features  are  enjoying  unprecedented  popularity  in 
newspapers  today. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  features  listed  above  write— 

THE  ELLIS-DOUGLASS  SERVICE 

Box  287,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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A  GREAT  DEBATE  STARTS  EARLY  IN  BOSTON 


Four  days  before  President  Truman’ s  historic  dismissal  of 
General  Mac  Arthur  from  all  his  commands  in  the 
Far  East,  the  Boston  Globe  over  the  signature  of 
its  independent  and  objective  editorial  writer 
''Uncle  Dudley”  had  this  to  say  about  the  Mac  Arthur  controversy. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1951 


ISSUE  OF  MacARTHUR 

A  great  deal  of  confusion,  in  the  controversy  over  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  role,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  limited  war.  This  is  something  unfamiliar  to  us.  In 
the  course  of  our  history  our  armed  forces  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  “police  actions”  and  “punitive  expeditions,” 
but  we  have  little  experience  with  a  limited  war,  in  the 
European  sense — a  war  that  could  easily  precipitate  a 
general  conflict.  Certainly  we  have  no  experience  with  the 
type  of  war  that  might  easily  spread  into  a  world  atomic 
conflict. 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  attitude  is  largely  a  part  of  his  train¬ 
ing.  At  a  time  when  such  an  objective  seemed  attainable, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  gave  him  a  mission 
to  liberate  and  unify  Korea.  He  sought  to  achieve  that 
end  and  conducted  military  operations  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  This  was  proper,  and  in  line  with  American 
tradition,  which  allows  wide  latitude  to  the  commander  on 
the  spot. 

He  would  have  been  successful,  except  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  which,  he  has  said,  created 
“a  new  war.” 

As  a  strategist  Gen.  MacArthur  knows  that  the  way  to 
gain  victory  is  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  will  and  ability  to 
resist.  He  believes  he  cannot  fulfill  his  mission  to  unify 
Korea  (which  is  still  on  the  books)  without  bombing  Man¬ 
churian  bases.  He  wants  to  blockade  the  Chinese  mainland, 
and  to  use  the  troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  would  re¬ 
quire  active  assistance  of  American  armed  forces,  to  estab¬ 
lish  “a  second  front”  on  the  coast.  He  contends  that  “poli¬ 
ticians”  are  hampering  him  as  a  military  commander. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  with  this  reasoning.  To  follow 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  recommendations  would  involve  the 
country  in  an  all-out  war  in  Asia  at  a  time  when  we  are 
seeking  to  rebuild  the  defenses  of  a  western  Europe  that 
is  wide  open  to  the  Red  Army.  It  would  risk  a  world  war, 
for  Soviet  Russia  has  a  defensive  alliance  with  Communist 
China. 

Whether  the  risk  should  be  taken  is  a  matter  of  policy, 
to  be  determined  by  civilian  authority,  in  this  case  a  world¬ 
wide  civilian  authority,  which  must  weigh  the  military 


and  political  aspects  the  whole  world  over.  A  commander 
who  has  deep  convictions  regarding  policy  has  a  duty,  as 
well  as  a  right,  to  press  them  on  his  superiors.  But  the  rule 
is  that  he  should  resign  his  position  before  he  takes  them 
to  the  public.  He  certainly  should  not  present  his  case  in 
press  interviews,  and  in  letters  to  leading  figures  of  his 
government’s  political  opposition. 

The  effect  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  statements  is  to  weaken 
confidence  in  American  leadership  among  our  Allies,  most 
of  whom  no  longer  believe  the  unification  of  Korea  feas¬ 
ible,  and  wish  to  avoid  risking  a  world  war  at  a  time  when 
the  territory  of  some  of  them  is  almost  without  defenses. 
They  feel  that  Gen.  MacArthur  is  destroying  whatever 
hope  there  may  be  of  settling  the  Korean  conflict  by  nego¬ 
tiation  which  will  preserve  a  good  deal  of  the  U.N.  prin¬ 
ciple  that  aggression  must  be  deterred.  The  General  has 
become  a  serious  threat  to  Allied  solidarity,  as  well  as  an 
important  political  issue  in  this  country. 

Washington  dispatches  say  that  the  issue  of  Gen.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  is  approaching  a  showdown.  If  that  is  the  case, 
one  of  three  alternatives  seems  likely.  He  may  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  his  superiors  in  the  matter  of  public 
utterances,  something  he  at  present  shows  no  disposition 
to  do.  He  may  carry  his  point,  in  which  case  we  shall  have 
an  all-out  war  with  Communist  China,  very  possibly  armed 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  also,  and  we  shall  probably  fight 
without  allies. 

Or  he  will  be  transferred  from  his  position,  something 
that  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish,  in  view  of  his  great 
services  and  large  following.  Though  he  is  71,  he  is  a  five- 
star  General,  and  cannot  be  retired.  There  may  be  some 
guidance  in  an  incident  of  our  Civil  War,  which,  like  the 
present  conflict,  threatened  to  spread.  In  the  face  of  a  very 
articulate  public  opinion,  Abraham  Lincoln  liberated  two 
Confederate  commissioners  seized  on  the  high  seas  from 
the  British  ship  Trent.  Historians  generally  indorse  his 
courage  and  common  sense,  for  failure  to  take  such  action 
would  have  brought  Britain  into  the  conflict.  The  issue  of 
MacArthur  will  have  to  be  faced,  for  it  is  explosive  in  a 
far  more  dangerous  field  than  American  partisan  politics. 

UNCLE  DUDLEY. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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NEW  LEADERS  joi 


The  Wortd* 


mm 

SOKOLSKY 


The  Ne'WS 
His  lores' 
iventi®*' 
and 

CARTOON 


ON  THE  WM 


RUDOLPH,  The  Red-Hosed  Reiwleet 


KING  FEATUES 


235  EAST  45fh  STREET 


i<ES  SYNDICATE 


STABLISHED  LEADERS 

lake 

Leading  Syndicate 


IEATDRES 


On  the  way  to  newspapers  in  1951  through  King  are  such  tre¬ 
mendous  reader  attractions  as  Walt  Disney's  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
(September),  Fulton  Oursler's  "The  Greatest  Book  Ever  Written" 
(November),  and  the  national  Christmas  favorite,  "Rudolph  The 
Red-Nosed  Reindeer"  (December). 

I  This  policy  of  constantly  expanding  the  list  of  the  world's  best 
feotures  is  one  big  reason  why — year  after  year — King  Features 
is  the  newspaper's  greatest  asset. 


mn  cuueH 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Ad  Forum  Set 
For  May  7-9 

Chicago — As  a  result  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  to  a  series  of 
general  conferences  last  Novem¬ 
ber  on  more  efficient  distribution 
of  goods,  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
May  7,  8,  and  9  will  sponsor  a 
second  advertising  and  distribu¬ 
tion  forum. 

Meetings  will  take  pace  eactr 
afternoon  in  the  main  studio  of 
radio  station  WGN.  Participants 
in  the  forum  will  include  key  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  various  areas  of  the 
distribution  field,  including  adver¬ 
tising  agency  officials,  at  both  the 
national  and  retail  levels. 

Dr.  G.  Rowland  Collins,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  at  New  York 


University  will  open  the  forum 
on  Monday  afternoon.  May  7, 
with  an  address  on  “The  Coming 
Threat  of  a  Buyers’  Market.’  Other 
speakers  scheduled  to  discuss  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  first  day’s  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  “Trends  in  Distribu¬ 
tion,”  will  include  Earle  Ludgin, 
president,  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.; 
Lucien  E.  Oliver,  national  mer¬ 
chandising  manager.  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  and  E.  B.  Weiss,  di- 
irector  of  merchandising.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Among  the  speakers  already 
booked  for  May  8  and  May  9 
sessions  are  A.  E.  Aveyard,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  MacFar- 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.;  Dr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  Gardner,  executive  director. 
Social  Research,  Inc.;  Richard  A. 
Graver,  vicepresident.  Admiral 
Corp.;  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.;  and 
Henry  G.  Little,  vicepresident, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc. 


Readers  Relish 
Cleon  Cafe  Ad 
Served  Daily 

Hanford,  Calif. — Peden’s  Cafe 
here  has  proved  that  regular  use 
of  display  space  in  a  small  city 
can  be  as  conducive  to  business 
success  as  the  more  elaborate  cam¬ 
paigns  in  metropolitan  papers. 

For  about  two  years  Peden’s 
has  been  running  a  daily  two- 
column,  four-inch  ad  in  the  Han¬ 
ford  Sentinel  and  Journal.  It  is 
a  major  part  of  the  restaurant’s 
advertising  program,  and  Bill 
Peden,  the  owner,  credits  it  with 
being  a  large  influence  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  new  customers  that  keep 
his  business  progressing,  and 
bringing  the  occasional  diner  back. 

The  major  magnet,  of  course,  is 
the  food  and  the  service,  meriting 


New  Headquarters  of  The  McClatchy  Newspapers  and  New  Plant  of  The  Sacramento  Bee 

(in  construction) 

NEWSPAPER  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Since  World  War  II 
(New  Plants — Extensions — Modernizations) 


American  Weekly,  Chicago 
American  Weekly,  New  York 
American  Weekly,  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Daily  Mirror  (Brooklyn  Plant) 
Fresno  Bee 


Hagerstown-Herald  Mail 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Modesto  Bee 
Norwich  Bulletin 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News 


Portland  Press  Herald-Express 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Times 
Rockford  Consolidated  Newspapers 
Sacramento  Bee 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Troy  Record 


White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 


Wall  Street  Journal 


Thirty  Years  of  Experience  on  Newspaper  Plants 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


Engineers 


Architects 


Boston  9,  Moss. 

40  Central  Street 


New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
10  Rockefeller  Plain 


215  St.  James  Street,  West 


Montreal,  Canada 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Montgomery  Bldg. 


a  Duncan  Hines  recommendation. 

Occasionally  the  Peden  ad  runs 
as  deep  as  seven  inches,  for  holi¬ 
day  menus  or  announcement  of 
new  services,  for  instance.  It 
never  is  less  than  four  inches 
double  column. 

Weekly  Change  of  Copy 

The  copy  changes  weekly  as  a 
rule,  although  that,  too,  may  vary 
with  a  midweek  change.  Mr. 
Peden  thinks  the  ideal  program 
would  be  a  change  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  he  doesn’t  have 
the  time  to  prepare  the  copy. 

Sentinel  readers  can  spot  a 
Peden  ad  at  sight.  Once,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Bill  Peden  concocted  a 
jumble  of  phrases  he  has  used  fre¬ 
quently,  “Come  As  You  Are,” 
“Just  a  Cup  of  Coffee  to  You — A 
Reputation  to  Us,”  “We  Bake  Our 
Own  Pastries,”  “Serving  You  With 
Good  Food  For  28  Years” — and 
then  omitted  the  name  of  the  res¬ 
taurant.  The  ad  ran  a  full  week 
without  correction,  and  everyone 
in  town  knew  it  was  a  Peden’s. 

That  is  one  key  to  the  Peden 
advertising  philosophy.  He  thinks 
restaurant  advertising  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  it  devotes  its  efforts  to 
selling  the  institution,  rather  than 
specific  examples  of  the  product. 
And  he  thinks  advertising  should 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  to  the  point  where  the  read¬ 
er  will  glance  through  it  and  say, 
“That’s  Bill,  all  right.” 

Lauds  White  Space 

White  space — plenty  of  it — b 
another  of  the  pet  Peden  requiit- 
ments.  One  of  his  ads,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  only  the  sentence,  “Re¬ 
new  your  acquaintance  with  good 
old  Roast  Beef’  in  a  four  line,  10 
point  block  in  the  center,  and  the 
signature  below. 

Jam  your  space  with  words,  Mr. 
Peden  feels,  and  people  will  not 
bother  to  read  it.  And  if  they 
should  read  it  once,  they  wonT 
the  following  week,  because  they 
won’t  realize  the  copy  has  been 
changed. 

Once  there  was  a  four-picture 
rebus  for  a  week,  followed  the 
next  week  by  the  answer,  awl 
plus  weighs,  well  plus  comb,  or 
always  welcome. 

Home  Delivery  Service 

A  seven-inch  ad  last  summer 
announced  a  new  home  delivery 
service,  and  last  winter  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  postscript  headed 
“Please  Come  Home,  We  Miss 
You  So,”  addressed  to  the  “Dear 
Large  Oval  Aluminum  Trays”  on 
which  the  home  service  meals  had 
been  sent  out. 

The  second  ad  proved  the  first 
got  results;  and  Peden  says  the 
second  did  likewise,  in  a  way — he 
got  none  of  the  trays  back,  but 
customers  were  talking  about  the 
ad  for  weeks. 

'The  home  service  idea  went 
over  big,  however,  producing 
$1,500  worth  of  business  in  the 
hottest  six  weeks  of  the  year  and 
making  up  for  the  usual  summer 
slump  in  organization  dinner 
meetings. 
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Quick  Facts 

Population:  791,896* 
Families:  232,100 

Retail  Sales: 
$737,795,300 

EfTectIve  Buying  Income: 
$1,147,640,000 


■  RIENDLY,  neighborly  acceptance  is  the  foundation  of 
business.  Such  acceptance  is  further  strengthened  when 
you  can  "shake  hands"  with  a  large  percentage  of  your 
customers. 


When  you  tell  your  advertising  story  in  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  you  have  Rhode  Island  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  The  high 
reader  interest  and  reader  influence  of  these  papers  are  positive 
forces  in  maintaining  high  effective  buying  power  in  Rhode  Island. 

It's  a  BIG  market  in  a  small  package,  and  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  offers  the  most  effective,  most  responsive  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  coverage  of  Rhode  Island. 

Combined  Journal-Bulletin,  188,886 
Providence  Sunday  Journal,  177,245 


U.  B.  Census  Other  figures.  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Bstimates 
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The 


Responsibilities 
of  Service 

Never  before  in  world  affaire  has 
the  projection  of  ideas  and  philosophicNj 
through  the  pl'inted  or  spoken  word  had  so 
profund  an  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
people  everywhere.  The  practice  of  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  as  we  know  it  may 
well  determine  the  future  of  mankind  for 
many  years  to  come. 

ThROC/GH  the  channelg  of  a  free 
and  unfettered  press  forthright  opinions 
can  be  expressed  and  exchanged.  And 
those  of  us  who  serve  these  channels  carry 
a  grave  responsibility^  not  only  to  our 
clients^  but  to  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

F  OR  nearly  forty  years  our  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  has  been  privileged  to  repre¬ 
sent  many  foreign  nations,  states  and 
municipalities,  as  well  as  many  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  non-profit  organizations. 

HETHER  through  institutional 
display  advertising,  the  editorial  columns, 
motion  pictures,  television  or  other  media 
of  public  information,  we  will  continue  to 
seek  better  understanding  and  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  ours  and  other  nations. 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT 
ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Public  Relations — Advertising 

San  Juan  Santiago 

Rome  Cairo 


Paper  Is  Vindicated 
In  Lawsuit  Comment 

Kennewick,  Wash.  —  Judge  Judge  Ott  remarked  the  evi- 
Richard  B.  Ott,  has  dismissed  deuce  itself  “shows  that  these  peo- 
three  $100,000  libel  suits  against  pie  built  60odd  houses  in  Pasco 
the  Tri-City  Herald  on  the  ground  and  19  of  them  ended  up  in  court 
an  editorial  was  not  libelous  litigation.  If  that  is  not  a  debacle 
per  se,  not  malicious  and  had  no  then  I  don’t  know  what  is.  One 
falsity.  out  of  three  homes  ended  up  in 

The  suit  arose  out  of  a  low-  court.  If  that  is  not  a  shocking 

I  cost  housing  project  in  Pasco  in  development  in  a  shocking  hous- 
which  veterans  had  waged  a  fight  ing  spisode,  then  I  don’t  know 
to  have  their  homes  come  up  to  what  is. 

minimum  standards.  The  case  had  “I  do  not  question  that  there 
drawn  national  attention  because  was  some  malice  existing  between 
of  a  restraining  order  which  pre-  these  people  (the  paper  and  the 
vented  the  newspaper  from  pub-  builders).  You  cannot  engage  in 
lishing  all  articles  in  a  series  on  a  law  suit  against  each  other  very 
the  houses.  long  and  be  very  friendly,  but  the 

Judge  Ott  stated  that  in  his  fact  that  malice  existed  between 
opinion  the  crux  of  the  entire  these  parties  is  not  what  the  law 
libel  law  in  the  State  of  Washing-  presumes.  I  can  hate  you  in  the 
ton  is  namely  that  if  you  are  go-  worst  way  but  if  I  do  not  publish 
ing  to  recover  damages  other  an  article  slanderous  against  you, 
than  general,  you  must  prove  your  I  am  not  guilty  of  libel.  The  mal- 
actual  damage  and  a  more  liberal  ice  then,  if  any  existed,  must  be 
rule  is  allowed  than  were  you  in  the  article  itself.’’ 
proving  alleged  acts  of  damage  ■ 

rathdr  than  special.  _  ^ 

The  three  suhs  against  the  Creom  Campaign 
Herald  were  brought  by  James  In  SupplomentS 
Pearce  and  Bert  Bowelle,  two  en-  Chicago — Amerioan  Dairy  As- 

gineers  who  had  acted  as  arbi-  sociation  and  General  Mills  team 
trators  in  the  housing  dispute,  and  up  during  May  and  June  to  pro- 
the^  Columbia  Coi>structton  Co.,  mote  strawberry  shortcake  and 
which  bulk  the  homes.  The  vet-  whipped  cream.  Spearheading  the 
erans  had  attempted  to  have  the  campaign  are  full-color  ads  on 
arbitration  set  aside,  contending  facing  pages  in  SuiKlay  supple- 
it  was  obtained  through  “fraud,  ments  of  leading  new^wpers, 
corruption  and  other  undue  coast  to  coast. 

General  Mills’  ad  shows  short- 
PrivUege  Is  Necessary  cake  made  with  Bisquick  and 

The  newspaper  had  commented  cream.  The  ADA  ad  shows  an 
on  the  suit.  identical  shortcake  covered  with 

Said  Judge  Ott:  “A  newspaper  whipped  cream.  The  color  ads 
cannot  be  an  insurer  of  the  truth  will  appear  ki  the  following 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  a  papers: 

legal  proceeding  before  the  court.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  New 
If  privileges  were  not  extended  to  York  News.  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
newspapers  actually  quoting  a  inquirer.  Washington  (D.  C.) 

court  record,  a  newspaper  could  star.  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
never  advise  the  public  concern-  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  Cin- 
ing  court  cases  without  being  sub-  dnnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  Indianapolis 
jeot  to  a  possible  libel  suit.  (Ind.)  Star,  Boston  (Mass.) 

“A  paper  could  not  with  safety  Globe,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
publish  a  lower  court’s  decision  Express,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
because  it  may  be  reversed  in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jourrml,  Syra- 
Siq>reme  Court  and  the  Siqireme  cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard,  At- 
Court  decisions  could  not  be  quot-  lanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  New  Orleans 
ed  with  safety  because  the  Su-  (La.)  Times-Picayune  &  States, 
preme  Courts  have  been  known  to  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  Salt 
overrule  their  own  decisions.  So  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
privilege  to  publish  judicial  mat-  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  Mil¬ 
ters.  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Chicago 

“In  other  wor<k,  where  a  com-  Tribune,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
municadon  is  prompted  by  a  duty  Tribune,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer- 
to  the  public,  certainly  the  news-  Press  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
paper  owes  a  duty  to  the  public  Dispatch. 
to  keep  it  advised  of  judicial  pro-  ■ 

ceedings  and  the  Supreme  Court 

has  said  that  comes  within  quali-  DGmOCTOtS  EIgcI 
fied  privilege  because  it  is  a  Indianapolis  —  George  Schwin, 
communication  prompted  by  a  Jr„  publisher  of  the  Rockville 
duty  to  the  public.”  Tribune,  was  advanced  to  the  pres- 

The  Herald’s  editorial  had  com-  idency  of  the  Indiana  Democratic 
mented  it  was  “a  shocking  de-  Editorial  Association  at  its  spring 
velopment  in  a  shocking  housing  meeting  here  in  conjunction  with 
J  episode.”  a  $25-a-plate  Jackson  Day  dinner. 
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Flight  TO  REALITY? 


Today  the  common  man  {meaning  you 
or  me)  contemplates  a  cosmos  of  hazards 
and  headaches,  high  taxes  and  low  necklines, 
steaks  scarce  and  rumors  plentiful,  wars  hot 
and  cold,  customs  changeable  as  weather  or 
wives,  prophets  and  psychoanalysts  in  big 
demand  and  the  eternal  verities  seemingly 
sold  short .  .  .  Pardonably  confused,  often 
betvildered — he  {the  psychologists  say)  turns 
to  fiction  as  a  flight  from  reality. 

The  psyche  medics  men  may  be  right  on 
their  proposition — but  mixed  on  the  preposition. 

Flight  to  reality . . .  better  fits  the  facts. 

In  fiction  at  least,  these  days,  the  reader 
finds  people  who  act  in  character,  events  that 
are  logical  and  intelligible,  discernible  causes 
and  dependable  conclusions . . .  Fiction  often 
makes  more  sense  than  the  front  pages! 

In  a  time  of  confusion,  the  fiction  writer 
often  'sees  inner  significances  that  the  literal 
lens  never  records,  the  'mere  chronicler  never 
captures.  Fiction  is  the  time-schedule  to  reality, 
with  by-stations  skipped  .  . .  the  compass  to 


the  current .  .  .  the  radar  that  reaches  both 
intellect  and  emotion. ..and  leaves  satisfaction. 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
inaugurated  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  . . .  first-run 
fiction  for  newspapers  that  established  and  has 
since  maintained  top  standards, 
m  CT-NYN  editors  compete  with  magazine  for 
first-run  rights,  pay  high  prices  for  scripts  o 
popular  appeal  .  .  .  edit  and  revise  for  pace, 
action,  interest  every  day. 

Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  is  a  big  asset  to  any 
newspaper ...  a  dependable  daily  attraction  for 
which  your  readers  will  thank  you.  It  has 
particular  attraction  for  women,  widens  family 
readership,  is  a  strong  reason  for  never  skipping 
a  single  issue.  And  every  BR  story  is  something 
for  your  circulation  department  to  promote! 

6lue  Ribbon  fiction  has  helped  to  make 
the  New  York  News  the  largest  circulation  in 
America,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  largest 
standard  size  circulation — has  to  be  good 
enough  for  our  own  papers  to  offer  it  to  you! 

For  available  lists,  synopses,  and  dates... 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Tribune— New  York  News  Syndicate 


220  Eiast  42nd  Street,  New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Byers  Tells 
Plan  for  ’51 

Chicago  —  Defense  of  college 
football  controlling  televising  of 
1951  games  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  athletic  finances  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Walter  Byers,  former 
United  Press  sports  editor,  now 
publicity  director  of  the  Western 
Conference  and  executive  assistant 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association. 

Mr.  Byers  appeared  at  the  tele¬ 
vision  session  of  the  29th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  here  last  week.  He 
sought  to  show  video  station  op¬ 
erators  that  colleges  ^e  not  seek¬ 
ing  an  outright  ban  on  televising, 
but  do  want  some  protection  as 
far  as  gate  receipts  are  concerned. 

A  Moratorium 

“The  policy  of  the  NCAA  has 
been  grossly  misinterpreted,”  said 
Mr.  Byers.  “It  has  not  banned 
football  telecasts.  It  has  merely 
called  a  moratorium  for  1951,  It 
Ih^s  to  work  out  a  control  pro¬ 
gram  for  die  TV  audience  which 
will  insure  its  own  vital  athletic 
programs  remaining  intact.” 

Earlier  in  the  week,  NCAA’s 
television  committee  had  approved 
only  limited  telecasts  of  next  fall’s 
games,  he  pointed  out.  The  plan, 


College  TV 
Football 

since  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Justice 
Department,  provides: 

1.  That  only  one  game  will  be 
televised  in  any  area  on  any  given 
Saturday. 

2.  On  at  least  one  Saturday,  a 
blackout  may  be  imposed  and  no 
game  will  be  brought  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  at  all. 

3.  No  team  will  be  seen  more 
than  twice,  once  at  home  and  once 
away. 

Mr.  Byers,  who  spoke  for  Tom 
Hamilton,  athletic  director  of  the 
University  of  Pitt^urgh  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NCAA  television  com¬ 
mittee,  explained  that: 

1.  The  program  calls  for  ex¬ 
perimentation  through  films,  high¬ 
lights,  special  controls  of  live  tele¬ 
vision,  and  other  methods. 

2.  Unless  college  football  and 
television  can  adjust  their  prob¬ 
lems,  TV  will  beco^  a  “predatory 
mechanism  to  our  people.” 

3.  The  1951  television  program, 
curtailed  as  it  is,  still  calls  upon 
colleges  to  accept  financial  losses 
in  decreased  attendance. 

4.  Unrestricted  televising  will 
concentrate  the  fan’s  attention  on 
only  a  few  of  the  stronger  college 
teams  to  the  detriment  of  the  less 
successful  schools. 

“There  is  no  question  in  our 


minds  that,  even  tv,  college  foot¬ 
ball  would  always  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  itself,”  said  Mr,  Byers.  “But 
the  stake  is  bigger  than  that.  Ath¬ 
letic  budgets  at  the  larger  schools 
range  from  $500,000  to  $750,000. 
This  assures  competition  in  at  least 
a  dozen  varsity  sports  and  vast, 
expensive  intramural  programs. 
The  bulk  of  the  money  comes  from 
football.” 

Harold  Hough,  manager  of  Ft. 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Telegram’s 
WBAP  radio  station  and  WBAP- 
TV,  took  issue  with  the  blackout. 
“We  think  you’re  going  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  position  with  planned  black¬ 
outs,”  he  said.  “I  think  it  will  make 
the  public  indignant.” 

Earlier,  Mr.  Hough  had  told 
the  convention  that  sports  on  tele¬ 
vision  was  one  of  the  industry’s 
most  controversial  problems.  “Chir 
industry  is  not  going  to  solve  it," 
he  said,  “neither  is  the  NCAA, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  nor  the 
colleges.  It  will  be  solved  by  the 
public.  How  long  it  will  take,  I 
hesitate  to  predict,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  will  be  too  long.” 

Mr.  Byers  emphasized  that  no 
one  in  college  athletics  is  opposed 
to  television  as  such.  “It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  new  medium,”  he  said. 
“But  sports  have  provided  tv  won¬ 
derful  programs  whicSi  have  been 
inspirational  to  youngsters  and  en¬ 
tertained  millions  of  adults. 

“Television  likewise  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  sports  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  At  first,  colleges  gave 


sports  to  TV  without  fee  and  hie 
at  nominal  charge.  But  let  u$  ad 
mit  we  have  been  a  part  of  yom 
growth.  One  research  last  yeai 
^owed  that  attendance  suffered  a 
games  which  were  televised  aa 
those  also  played  in  the  receptia 
area.” 

The  “tv  neckline”  also  came  ii 
for  discussion  on  telecasters’  pro 
gram.  In  a  report  devoted  to  bet 
ter  programming,  Robert  Swezej 
general  manager  of  WDSU-TV, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  proposed  n 
program  standards  t^t  apply  to 
such  matters  as  “the  TV  nedrliae 
and  excessive  commercials." 

He  warned  tv  must  establish 
program  standards  "'before  son*- 
body  does  it  for  us.”  He  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  Federal  Osin- 
munications  Commission  plans  to 
investigate  tv  programming  as 
soon  as  the  re-allocation  problem 
is  resolved. 

The  television  section  adopted 
its  own  set  of  resolutions,  includ¬ 
ing  one  opposed  to  the  Benton  Bin 
which  would  permit  a  Senate  io 
vestigation  of  the  television  syi- 
tem.  Telecasters  contend  the  Ben¬ 
ton  Bill  would  duplicate  the  FCCi 
allocation  hearings  and  would  de 
lay  the  lifting  of  the  tv  frees 
for  another  two  years. 

Teleoasters  ad^ed  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  House  Bill  3224 
which  would  require  the  tax-sup- 
ported  U.  S.  Military  and  Naval 
academies’  football  games  to  be 
televised.  I 
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These  are  not  tall  men.  But  they’re  head -and -shoulders 
above  the  crowd! 

They’ve  made  history  in  sports,  in  music,  in  literature. 
They’ve  moved  millions  to  tears  — and  to  cheers. 

But  though  their  faces  have  appeared  countless  times  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  on  book  jackets  and  concert 
programs,  was  it  easy  to  recognize  prolific  writer  H.  G. 
Wells?  Or  the  monumental  composer  Richard  Wagner?  Or 
brilliant  Yankee  shortstop  Phil  Rizzuto? 

Yet  wasn’t  it  a  cinch— to  recognize  the  Little  King!  And 
the  only  place  where  he’s  a  Big  Man  is  in  the  comics! 

You’re  not  the  only  one  who  knows  him.  Every  Sunday 
morning,  some  18  million  adults  (and  their  youngsters) 
settle  down  to  follow  the  Little  King’s  latest  adventure  in 
PUCK,  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

He’s  a  Sunday  caller  that  is  welcomed  warmly,  eagerly, 
week  after  week.  And  so  are  Blondie  and  Dagwood,  Popeye, 
Little  Iodine,  Donald  Duck  (and  now  Hopalong  Cassidy!) 
and  all  the  other  beloved  PUCK  characters!  It  wouldn’t  be 
Sunday  without  them! 

It’s  hard  to  measure  the  warmth  of  a  welcome  in  cold 
statistics.  But  look  at  these  proven  facts:  4  out  of  5  adults 
read  comics.  Advertising  in  PUCK  gets  more  readers  per 
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dollar.  Identical  copy  gets  3  to  5  times  more  thorough  read¬ 
ers  in  PUCK  than  in  top  weekly  magazines.  (Starch) 

Outstandingly  successful  firms  like  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Ever- 
sharp,  Inc.,  Pacquin,  Inc.  and  others  have,  for  years,  been 
consistent  users  of  space  in  PUCK,  The  Comic  Weekly. 

•  •••••*••  7-Up  Boosts  Sales!  »•••••••• 

^  "A  sizeable  portion  of  the  advertising  appropriation  ^ 

^  for  SEVEN-UP  has  been  devoted  to  Sunday  comics.  ^ 

_  Over  the  past  few  years  a  considerable  measure  of  ^ 

^  its  success  in  this  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  ex-  ^ 

^  cellent  promotional  and  merchandising  work  done  by  ^ 

•  PUCK’S  Trade  Extension  Division.”  Every  year  since  ^ 

^  19i7,  during  which  time  SEVEN-UP  has  been  in  Sun-  ^ 

0  day  comics,  sales  have  increased.  SEVEN-UP  full  ^ 

0  pages  in  Sunday  comics  during  November  and  Decern-  ^ 

0  ber  1950  contributed  to  very  substantial  sales  increa.ses.  • 
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Tfie  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wookly  —  A  Hoar$t  Publication 
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Nothing  ‘Drastic’  Seen 
In  NPA  Control  Plan 


Appointment  of  a  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  was 
accompanied  this  week  by  assur¬ 
ances  from  the  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority  that  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry  will  not 
suffer  “too  greatly”  in  the  defense 
program. 

Industry  Committee 

Members  of  the  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher  for  40  years 
who  has  been  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  radio  work  in  recent 
years.  A  former  Hearst  executive, 
he  now  operates  radio  stations  in 
four  cities.  During  World  War  II 


Altoona,  Pa. 
is  a  Great 
Market 
for  Food! 

•  Our  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
Altoona  residents  in  their  retail 
stores,  30  cents  goes  to  buy  food 
for  the  family  table. 

•  That  is  more  than  housewives 
in  most  other  cities  apportion  for 
food.  (Nationally,  2i%  of  retail 
expenditures  is  lor  food.) 

•  This  ability  to  spend  more  for 
food  is  one  of  the  chief  indicators 
of  high  standards  of  living. 
Altoona’s  retail  food  bill  in  meat 
markets,  vegetable  stores  and 
other  sihops  comes  to  t27, 612.000, 
according  to  a  recent  study  of 
buying  power  in  this  market. 
That’s  equal  to  $326  per  person! 
And  that  is  more  than  the 
average  American  food  bill 

of  $214  per  capita. 

•  You  reach  this  rich  market 
most  effectively  through  the 
Altoona  Mirror.  Advertising  in 
the  Altoona  Mirror  is  read  daily 
in  98%  of  all  Altoona  homes, 
and  95.4%  in  the  Altoona  (ABC) 
City  Zone. 

•  The  Altoona  .Mirror  is  your 
best  advertising  medium  for 
results  in  the  Altoona  market! 

ALTOONA’S  OMY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertuing  Manager 


Elltoona 
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he  was  deputy  director  and  then 
director  of  the  P  &  P  Division, 
War  Production  Board. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  a  director  of  the  P  &  P  Di¬ 
vision,  WPB. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher  of 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
consultant  to  the  WPB  and  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Newsprint  Limita¬ 
tion  Order. 

An  explanation  of  how  NPA 
orders  may  cause  newspapers  to 
accept  changes  that  come  during 
the  shift  from  peace  to  defense 
economy  was  given  by  Donald  C. 
Shook,  deputy  director  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division, 
in  a  talk  to  the  Greater  Weeklies 
Spring  Conference  in  New  York 
April  21. 

He  said  printing  and  publishing 
ranks  high  among  the  industries 
of  the  nation  and  declared:  “the 
printed  word  in  a  free  press  is  one 
of  our  cherished  liberties.” 

We  Must  Share  Sulphur 

As  to  newsprint,  Mr.  Shook  re¬ 
lated: 

“There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  tonnage  will  be  somewhat 
upped  in  1951,  if  certain  supplies, 
such  as  sulphur,  are  available  in 
sufficient  amounts.  It  takes  from 
225  to  275  pounds  of  sulphur  to 
produce  one  ton  of  sulphite  pulp. 
Newsprint  mills  use  from  10% 
to  22%  sulphite  pulp  added  to 
ground  woodpulp  to  give  the  sheet 
strength.  Although  the  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duces  90%  of  the  world’s  sulphur 
supply,  about  5,200,000  long  tons. 
North  America  needs  about  5,- 
000,000  tons.  Export  demands 
are  about  1,000,000  tons,  leaving 
a  shortage  of  800,000. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  U.  S. 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  including 
newsprint  mills,  currently  used 
400,()00  long  tons  in  1950.  Cana¬ 
dian  consumption  was  300,000.  In 
helping  our  Atlantic  Pact  friends 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Scientists  have  found  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  radio  disturbances 
and  the  behavior  of  the  planets. 
AJl  along  we  had  laid  these  dis¬ 
turbances  to  the  conduct  of  the 
stars. 


TTie  Republicans  had  better  not 
take  too  much  for  granted  these 
days.  The  Truman  history  is  that 
the  harder  he  falls  the  higher  he 
bounces  back. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


build  a  stronger  defense  we  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  share  more  of 
this  important  element.” 

Domestic  mills,  he  said,  have 
hardly  felt  any  effect  from  the 
M-36  order  requiring  them  to  set 
aside  5%  of  newsprint  production 
each  month  for  government  orders. 

Coming  to  advertising,  Mr. 
Shook  stated: 

“We  will  concede  that  weapons 
and  products  from  production  lines 
are  made  from  metals.  The  pace 
is  regulated  by  their  availability. 
Although  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  expand  the  supply,  it 
seems  imperative  that  some  will 
have  to  come  from  the  civilian 
economy.  The  attendant  result 
will  be  fewer  refrigerators,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  aluminum  and  copper 
products,  etc.,  and  decreased  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  products  natur¬ 
ally  will  follow.  It  probably  adds 
up  to  somewhat  fewer  pages  for 
publications  but  not  necessarily  de¬ 
creased  circulation. 

“English  publishers  have  been 
going  through  an  interesting  time, 
what  with  an  acute  newspr^t  situ¬ 
ation  superimposed  with  dollar 
problems  and  other  complications. 
Did  the  papers  lose  circulation  be¬ 
cause  they  were  held  to  4  to  6 
pages?  No.  They  increased.  Ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  did  suffer  but 
net  profit  revenue  due  to  circula¬ 
tion  sales  never  were  much  better. 
Today  the  British  publisher  finds 
himself  in  somewhat  of  a  healthy 
financial  condition. 

“We  do  not  look  for  anything 
as  drastic  as  this  in  the  U.  S.  Due 
to  the  need  of  woodpulp,  metals 
and  chemicals,  etc.,  in  the  defense 
program  it  would  not  be  logical  to 
expect  increased  supplies  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  books,  and  the 
like.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  industry  as  a  whole 
will  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent.” 

How  NPA  Orders  Work 

He  went  on  to  explain  NPA 
orders: 

“To  handle  equitable  production 
and  distribution  certain  shortages 
have  been  met  by  controls  which 
permit  channeling  materials  direct¬ 
ly  where  most  needed  under  a  pri¬ 
ority  system. 

“This  system  permits  author¬ 
ized  agencies  to  assign  (DO) 
‘defense  order’  ratings  to  their  con¬ 
tracts.  In  turn  prime  contractors 
issue  DO  ratings  to  sub-contrac¬ 
tors.  So  that  materials  will  be 
available  from  less  essential  to 
essential  civilian  needs  certain 
other  types  of  controls  are  em¬ 
ployed: 

“(1)  ‘L’  Limitation  Orders — 
Limit  amount  of  material  pro¬ 
ducers  may  use  for  non-defense 
production. 

“(2)  Simplification  and  stand¬ 
ardization  orders  —  prohibit  or 
cut  down  ‘frills,’  or  reduce  va¬ 
riety,  size,  etc. 

“(3)  Prohibition  orders  —  pro¬ 
hibit  use  of  scarce  materials  in 
specified  end  products  or  specified 
projects. 

“(4)  Inventory  controls — limit 
the  amounts  of  specified  items 


which  may  be  kept  on  hand  at  any] 
given  time. 

“(5)  Distribution  orders  —  Re-] 
quire  maintaining  a  specified  pat¬ 
tern  of  distribution  of  scarce  mate-J 
rials  or  products  which  they  sup-] 
ply. 

“Several  broad  regulations  have  I 
been  issued  applying  to  criticd] 
materials  and  production: 

Controlled  Materials  Plan 

“‘MRO’  Seeks  to  assure  all  es-j 
tablishments  —  necessary  supplies  | 
for  maintenance,  repair  and  oper¬ 
ation.  The  regulation  gave  the! 
right  to  issue  DO  rated  orders  for 
supplies,  for  maintenance,  repair] 
and  operation. 

“Preliminary  Inventory  control  i 
regulation — limits  quantities  of 
specified  list  of  materials  that  could  ' 
be  received  or  delivered  and  pro-  ’ 
vides  penalties  for  any  unreas(»- 
able  accumulation  of  materials. 
Directives  —  meet  emergency  situ¬ 
ations  by  requiring  a  specific  com¬ 
pany  to  make  delivery  of  a  sped- : 
fied  amount  of  material  to  another  ; 
company. 

“Just  recently  there  was  the 
formal  announcement  of  a  Con¬ 
trolled  Materials  Plan  to  be  placed 
in  operation  July  I.  It  is  centered 
on  three  basic  metals — steel,  cop¬ 
per  and  aluminum,  permitting  al¬ 
location  directly  to  producers  on 
the  basis  of  detailed  requirements. 

“In  putting  CMP  in  operation 
the  first  phase  is  the  reporting  to 
NPA  by  producers  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  bask  metals. 
The  second  phase  will  be  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  specific  amounts  of  mate¬ 
rial  after  determination  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Administration  of 
the  necessary  programs. 

Papers’  Exemption  Tentative 

“Two  main  categorks — ‘A’  and 
‘B’  products  arc  set  up  in  CMP. 
‘A’  products  production  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  vertical.  In  general  it  is 
from  a  government  agency  to  a 
prime  contractor.  The  ‘B’  list  in¬ 
cludes  certain  products  where  it 
is  most  practical  to  furnish  author¬ 
ization,  horizontally,  directly  to 
the  producer.  NPA  Industry  Di¬ 
visions  will  issue  authorizations  to 
producers  on  this  list. 

“I  have  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  phases  in  CMP  requires  cer¬ 
tain  reporting  to  NPA.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  list  of  products  for  which 
forms  will  be  required  has  been 
issued.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  list  is  very  tentative.  Among 
the  products  in  ‘B’  category  are  a 
number  of  special  interest  to  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing.  They  are: 
Periodicals,  books,  printing  and 
publi^ing  machinery,  commercial 
printing  and  loose-leaf  binders. 

“Newspapers  are  not  listed. 
They  were  not  listed  in  the  CMP 
plan  of  World  War  II.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  and  I  will 
not  go  into  these  at  this  tinrie. 
But  I  do  wish  to  re-emphasize 
that  the  list  is  only  tentative.  For 
the  time  being  CMP  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  defense  production  and  to 
a  relatively  few  special  programs 
for  production  of  vitally  needed 
defense  supporting  items.” 
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low  cost 
Recordak  Film  Reader 
especially  designed 
for  Newspapers 


.  naorasl  R«<erdak 


•  ] 


Film  Reader  which  will  enable  even  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  come  when 
bulky  back  issues  are  put  on  Recordak  Microfilm. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  important  features  you'll 
find  in  the  Recordak  MPE — all  designed  to  give  you 
fast,  convenient  film  reference  at  a  new  low  cost. 

•  It’s  extremely  compact ...  fits  on  a  desk  (or  table)  top. 
And  it  weighs  less  than  fifty  pounds,  which  means  it  can 
be  moved  about  at  will. 

•  It  has  a  reflection -type  reading  screen,  conveniently 
located  at  desk  level.  The  surface  is  matte-finished  to  re¬ 
duce  glare ...  is  shielded  on  3  sides  against  room  lighting. 

•  It  has  a  fixed  magnification  ratio  of  19  to  1 — especially 
practical  for  reading  newspaper  pages  photographed  at 
reduction  ratios  of  16  to  1  or  20  to  1. 

•  It  keeps  your  film  in  sharp  focus  at  all  times — when 
you’re  whisking  through  a  roll . . .  and  when  you’re 
concentrating  on  one  "page.” 


•  It  has  an  improved  "travel”  mechanism  which  allows  you 
to  advance  or  rewind  your  films  smoothly,  swiftly. 

All  these  features  contribute  to  speed,  ease,  convenience. 
And  there  are  other  important  advances,  as  you  will 
see,  when  you  get  complete  information  on  the  new, 
economical  Recordak  Film  Reader,  Model  MPE. 

Write  today  .  .  .  telling  us  approximately  how 
many  pages  your  newspaper  publishes  a  year.  We 
can  then  show  how  inexpensively  you  can  bring 
the  advantages  of  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to 
your  plant.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^I^CCCKDfil( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eashnan  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  application 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


Anti-Inflation  Drive 
Released  By  Council 


In  an  effort  to  check  the  men¬ 
acing  tentacles  of  inflation,  the 
Advertising  Council  last  week  re¬ 
leased  an  anti-inflation  campaign 
(via  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample, 
Inc.). 

Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Foods  Corp. 
and  chairman  of  a  special  anti¬ 
inflation  subcommittee  of  the 
council’s  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  explained  the  drive;  said 
the  council  is  distributing  free 
mats  to  newspapers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  in  many  sizes  along  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  car  cards.  Other  media, 
including  radio  and  television,  also 
are  included  in  the  campaign. 

“The  only  one  to  whom  infla¬ 


tion  is  a  friend,”  Mr.  Francis  said, 
“is  Joe  Stalin  in  the  Kremlin.  In 
this  campaign  we  are  going  to  try 
to  drive  home  to  the  man  in  the 
street  the  fact  that  for  him,  what¬ 
ever  he  does,  inflation  in  his  most 
dangerous  and  his  most  imminent 
enemy.  I  think  this  campaign  will 
do  it.” 

Inflation  Octupus 

One  newspaper  advertisement  of 
600  lines  illustrates  inflation  as 
a  giant  octupus  whose  tentacles 
threaten  American  families.  Head¬ 
lined,  “Watch  out!  Here  is  an 
enemy  we  must  all  fight;,  copy 
describes  points  on  which  the  flght 
should  be  fought.  The  points: 

Strive  for  still  more  efficient 


"S«e  what  I  mean?  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
retches  all  across  the  Iowa  market  of  Th  million  people!” 

Stretch!  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  has  it  .  .  .  clear 
across  Iowa. 

Snap!  That’s  how  easy  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
makes  it  to  reach  this  super-spending,  5-billion-dollar-a- 
year  market. 

it’»  a  fact:  This  greatest  of  all  Iowa  papers  covers  the  whole 
state  better  than  most  papers  cover  a  city.  7  out  of  10  of  all 
I  Iowa  families  read  it.  Coverage  in  86  out  of  all  99  counties 
I  is  50%  to  100%.  And  in  no  Iowa  county  does  it  have  less 
than  25%! 

Know  what  coverage  like  this  means?  It  means  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  (at  a  modest  $1.77  milline  rate) 
delivers  the  best  of  both  segments  of  this  whopping  market: 
urban,  where  spending  is  bigger  than  in  cities  like  Boston, 

San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  .  .  .  and  rural,  where  income  can’t 
be  equaled  by  any  other  state. 

ABC  Circulation  Septembar  30,  1950: 

Daily,  372,133— Sunday,  536,707 

'HE  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 


production;  halt  the  upward  spiral 
of  prices  and  wages;  buy  only  for 
current  needs;  hold  business  in¬ 
ventories  down;  curtail  all  non- 
essential  government  spending  and 
support  moves  toward  this  end; 
save  in  every  way!  Buy  U.  S.  De¬ 
fense  Bonds;  support  credit  re¬ 
strictions;  and  support  higher  taxes 
to  help  balance  the  budget. 

Ad  Bureau  Reports 
On  Public  Service  Ads 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  a  specially  prepared  bro¬ 
chure  issued  last  week,  described 
what  a  number  of  newspapers  have 
been  doing  in  organizing  programs 
that  place  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  on  an  annual  subscription 
basis.  According  to  Frank  Kilch- 
eski,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Bureau’s 
retail  editorial  and  pr  department, 
the  programs  function  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  newspapers  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  alike. 

Eliminates  Hat-Passing 

The  Bureau’s  brochure  points  to 
the  successful  postwar  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  presenting  nu¬ 
merous  peacetime  public  service 
causes,  but  notes  that  public  serv¬ 
ice  drives  present  one  great  draw¬ 
back  —  “the  necessity  of  passing 
the  hat  each  time  a  canrpaign 
comes  up.” 

Outlined  in  the  brochure  are 
plans  worked  out  by  a  number  of 
newspapers  for  eliminating  this 
hat-passing.  In  each  case  the  basic 
idea  is  a  single  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  all  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  run  in  a  community  during 
the  entire  year. 

While  leading  merchants  and 
other  business  firms  will  be  the 
chief  contributors,  some  dailies  put 
intensive  effort  on  the  companies 
that  don’t  advertise  commercially 
to  the  consumer.  One  newspaper, 
the  brochure  says,  secures  quite  a 
lot  of  subscriptions  from  individ¬ 
uals  —  doctors,  dentists,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  the  tax  collector,  and 
a  major  league  ball  player. 

Rate  Meets  Costs 

As  to  what  rate  subscribers  pay 
to  the  papers,  the  bureau  brochure 
says  “Here  you  pays  your  money 
and  takes  your  choice.”  One  news¬ 
paper  cited  developed  a  plan  of 
this  sort  just  so  it  wouldn’t  be 
asked  to  donate  space;  charged 
a  rate  to  meet  the  cost  of  composi¬ 
tion,  presstime  and  newsprint. 

Another  newspaper  charges  the 
open  retail  rate  and  another  a 
special  rate  halfway  between  re¬ 
tail  and  general.  Still  another 
charges  contributors  whatever  rate 
they  are  currently  paying  for  their 
commercial  advertising.  One  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  the  Bureau, 
solicits  a  standard  contribution  per 
subscriber. 

Number  of  Pages 

Best  starting  point  in  any  such 
plan,  suggests  the  brochure,  is  to 
decide  how  many  pages  of  public 
service  advertising  your  community 
should  have  in  a  12-month  period. 
Then,  having  set  the  rates,  you 


calculate  how  many  subscriptiou 
of  what  amounts  it  will  take  to 
produce  the  total  amount  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  total  pages, 
there  is  a  wide  variety  and  flex¬ 
ibility.  For  example,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  runs  18  to  20 
pages  annually  (dubs  the  public 
service  pages  “The  Town  Crier”). 
The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet 
schedules  25  pages  a  year.  The 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
and  Times  runs  40  pages,  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call  52  pagei 
The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle  schedules  20 
pages,  the  Greensboro  Record  and 
News  104  pages,  and  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  60  pages.  (In 
St.  Joseph,  contributors  are  called 
“Good  Joes”.)  The  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  and  Toledo  Times  share  30 
pages  per  year. 

Supporting  Campaigns 

Just  what  campaigns  a  newspa¬ 
per  may  support  turns  up  a  wide 
variety  of  possibilities.  Most  pa¬ 
pers,  says  the  Bureau,  want  to 
support  both  strictly  local  causes 
and  national  ones  such  as  Red 
Cross  and  Tuberculosis  Seals. 

Out  of  its  total  40  public  serv¬ 
ice  pages  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  al¬ 
locates  15  pages  to  strictly  local 
campaigns.  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
local  causes  and  movements  get 
18  out  of  20  pages. 

The  Bureau’s  brochure  concludes 
with  this  comment:  “Whether  your 
prinrary  objective  is  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  to  donate  space  or  to  build 
additional  linage,  this  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Advertising  Plan  is  a  very  gen¬ 
uine  service  to  your  community. 

Builds  Goodwill 

“By  taking  the  leadership  in 
such  a  plan,  you  will  be  building 
good  will  for  your  newspaper  by: 

1)  eliminating  the  extra  work  and 
the  irritation  of  passing  the  hat 
at  frequent  intervals;  2)  putting 
the  advertising  support  of  worthy 
causes  on  a  businesslike  basis;  3) 
spreading  the  financial  support  of 
such  companies  more  equitably 
throughout  the  community;  and 
4)  insuring  adequate  advertising 
support  for  every  deserving  cause.” 

Papers  deciding  to  set  up  such 
a  plan  are  urged  to  send  the  de¬ 
tails  of  its  operation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  New  York  City. 
“Since  each  newspaper  invariably  | 
adds  some  new  features  or  im¬ 
provements,”  says  the  Bureau, 
“supplying  us  with  details  will  en¬ 
able  the  Bureau  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  on  this  project.” 

■ 

3,200  Bowlers 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  total  of 
3,200  men  and  women  bowlers 
participated  in  the  15th  annual 
candlepin  bowling  tournament  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette.  The  finals 
concluded  April  14,  after  three 
weeks  of  competition  at  alleys 
throughout  (Central  Massachusetts. 
Tournament  director  was  Arthur 
Andreqpoulos  of  the  newspapers* 
advertising  department. 
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A  Salute  to 


AHPA— Guardian  of  American  Newspapers 


. . .  Founded  in  1887,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
diligently  fostered  the  best  interests  of  doily  newspapers.  Its  powerful  and 
single  purpose  has  helped  to  build  and  maintain  newspapers  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  force  for  liberty  in  a  constantly  changing  world.  ' 


(Diagrmm  Showing  Important  Dopartmontt  and  Committoo*  of  AN  FA) 
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American  newspaper  publishers  are  representative  of  the  spirit  of  our  constitution — democracy  in  action. 
Through  their  newspapers,  they  comprise  our  greatest  and  most  constructive  influence  for  maintaining  the 
FREE  ENTERPRISE  system — which  has  made  this  country  the  strongest  in  the  world. 


The  publishers  of  America  have  built  honest,  worthy  and  forceful  newspapers  that  re¬ 
flect  the  tempo  of  their  readers— crusading  always  for  truth  and  progress.  Together  and 
alone,  newspapers  ore  our  mightiest  bulwark  .  .  .  dedicated  to  preserving  democracy  and* 
freedom. 


Americans  ore  proud  of  their  newspapers— the  noble  principles  for  which  they  stand,  and  we  ore  provldy  | 
too,  of  our  opportunity  to  play  a  port  in  their  continuing  progress.  /,  .  '  m 
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Bilingual  File 
Proposed  by 
CP  President 

Toronto  —  Herve  Major,  news 
editor  of  Montreal  La  Presse,  was 
re-ekoted  presideirt  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  Canada’s  co-opera- 
tfve-news  servkre,  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  April  18.  Frederick 
I.  Ker,  publisher  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  was  re-elected  hon¬ 
orary  president:  Roy  H.  Thomson 
of  Thomson  Dailies,  first  vice- 
president;  and  R.  J.  Rankin,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Halifax  Mail- 
Star,  second  vicepresident. 

The  annual  meeting  also  elected 
the  19-man  board  of  directors. 
These  include  three  men — Ralph 
B.  Herder  of  the  St.  John’s  (Nfld.) 
Telegram,  C.  B.  Belbridge  of  the 
Vancouver  News-Herald,  and  Peter 
M.  Preston  of  the  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor  —  who  are  new  to  the 
board;  and  one,  Donald  Cromie 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  returning 
to  that  body  after  previous  service. 

Mr.  Major,  completing  his  first 
year  as  president  of  CP,  said,  he 
proposed  to  ask  French-language 
naember  newspapers  whether  they 
^h  CP  service  delivered  to  them 
in  their  own  language. 

Mr.  Major  said  there  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  "But 
the  idea  of  CP  becoming  the 


first  bilingual  news  service  in  the 
world  is  so  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  in  this  bilingual  country  that 
it  merits  every  possible  effort  to 
achieve,”  he  asserted. 

D.  B.  Rodgers  of  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Major  as  typifying  “the  many  fine 
qualities  which  characterize  those 
who  conduct  the  French-language 
press  in  Canada.”  He  noted  that 
Mr.  Major  is  a  man  “who  still  sits 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  the  rim  of 
a  desk,  and  not  only  sees  but  han¬ 
dles  the  news,”  and  recalled  that 
he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  an¬ 
other  distinguished  French-speak¬ 
ing  president,  Henri  Gagnon. 

■ 

Canada  Is  Urged 
To  Protect  Freedom 

Toronto  —  The  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  has  voted  to  urge  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  to  refuse  any 
United  Nations  convention  which 
compromises  the  principle  of  full 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  views  of  the  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  of  CPU,  formerly  the  Empire 
Press  Union,  were  expressed  in  a 
declaration  adopted  unanimously 
at  the  annual  meeting  April  17.  It 
deplored  Argentina’s  expropriation 
of  La  Prensa. 

F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
was  named  chairman,  with  George 
McCullagh,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  as  honorary  chairman. 


R•pr•«•nt•<l  narionally  by  CRESMER  ft  WOODWARD,  INC. 
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Former  Adman, 
Now  Publisher, 
Stresses  Local 

'By  Campbell  Watson 

Burbank,  Calif. — ^Talk  to  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  turned 
publisher  of  the  Burbank  Review 
here  and  the  replies  are  all  about 
editorial  policy. 

The  one-time  ad  chief  who  ad¬ 
mits  he  turns  to  and  writes  an 
editorial,  now  and  then,  is  Hugh 
Baumberger.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  publisher’s  post  here  when 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  —  SCAN  for  short  — 
purchased  the  Review  just  about 
a  year  ago.  The  transaction  did 
not  become  of  official  announce¬ 
ment  until  last  September,  and  it 
was  then  that  Mr.  Baumberger 
went  to  his  new  duties. 

Previously  the  Review  publisher 
had  been  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  SCAN. 
His  experience  includes  10  years 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News 
and  eight  years  as  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  (Calif.)  Outlook. 

“People  are  awfully  anxious  for 
local  news,”  Mr.  Baumberger  re¬ 
ported  in  reply  to  inquiries  on 
how  the  Review  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  339%  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  less  than  a  year’s  time.  The 
ABC  is  8,812  for  January  in  con¬ 
trast  of  2,000  last  May,  he  re¬ 
ported,  with  5,879  for  the  average 
daily  distribution  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950. 

Feature  of  the  local  stress  in 
the  Review  is  an  all-local  page 
one.  Only  exception  is  a  banner 
line  on  the  top  telegraph  event 
of  the  day,  plus  a  slug  referring 
to  the  page  number  of  the  last 
page,  now  the  wire  news  page. 

The  Review’s  stories  of  recent 
months  have  brought  about  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  local  office  of  the 
traffic  bureau,  enabling  residents 
to  obtain  licenses  and  driving  per¬ 
mits  locally;  helped  in  the  move 
which  resulted  in  the  installation 
of  sodium  vapor  lighting  on  San 
Fernando  Boulevard;  ^rked 
moves  which  resulted  in  provisions 
for  off-street  parking,  and  re¬ 
vived  a  drive  for  a  languishing 
county  courts  building  for  the 
community. 

As  part  of  “a  new  and  liberal 
editorial  policy,”  the  Review  pub¬ 
licized  fully  the  records  of  12 
council  and  11  school  board  can¬ 
didates  in  a  recent  election,  win¬ 
ning  acclaim.  And  on  a  charter 
amendment  election  it  analyzed  13 
amendments  offered  on  an  impar¬ 
tial  basis,  announced  ks  findings 
and  scored  a  100%  score  in  the 
ballot  returns,  he  reported. 

“We  go  out  for  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  right  for  the  town,  re¬ 
gardless  of  other  considerations,” 
Mr.  Baumberger  explained. 

Merchants  are  as  appreciative  as 
subscribers,  and  100  retail  ac- 
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counts  have  grown  to  400,  M 
Baumberger  said. 

Assisting  in  the  developma  | 
as  department  heads  are  (koq  . 

E.  Hutchinson,  managing  edka 
Charles  Christian,  advertisin 
manager;  Warren  Taylor,  bus 
ness  manager;  Jack  Hathawi) 
classified  manager,  and  Weymoa 
Hopkins,  circulation  manager. 

■ 

11  Japanese 
Journalists  At 
API  Seminar 

Eleven  Japanese  journalist' 
who  were  selected  by  the  publish 
ers  of  both  large  and  small  pi . 
pers  in  Japan,  will  be  in  Neil 
York  for  the  next  three  weeks  'j 
study  and  discuss  methods  of  1# 
proving  newspapers.  Their  sb 
sions  have  bwn  planned  by  tht 
American  Press  Instkute  at  Co, 
lumbia  University,  and  they  wil 
live  in  residence  halls  on  the  Co 
lumbia  campus. 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  tlx 
Institute,  said  publishers  of  Jafia 
nese  newspapers  were  invited  to 
send  the  men  to  the  United  State 
by  the  Department  of  the  Anm 
b^ause  of  the  good  results  oi 
a  visit  here  by  12  Japanese  jour 
nalists  early  in  1950.  Members  of 
the  first  group  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  Institute  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Rocko- 
feller  Foundation. 

They  exchanged  ideas  on  news¬ 
paper  work  wkh  many  American 
editors  and  devoted  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  study  of  the  function  of 
a  free  press  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  When  they  returned  home 
they  wrote  a  long  report  for  the 
benefit  of  their  publishers,  con¬ 
ducted  seminars  for  Japanese  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers,  lectured  to  the 
general  public  and  wrote  numerous 
articles  for  their  papers  and  other 
publications. 

The  Japanese  will  visit  new^a- 
per  offices  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  while  in  New  York.  AftM 
they  leave  the  city  each  will  visit 
two  or  more  newspapers  while  en 
route  to  San  Francisco  where  the 
men  will  stay  briefly  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are: 

Takeo  Fukumitsu,  Minami  Sip-^ 
pon  Shimbun. 

Shimpei  Haga,  Yama  Shimpo 
Press.  • 

M itsuo  Horiguchi,  Ho  kkal 
Times. 

Hirosuke  Inamoto,  Kobe  Shim- 
bun. 

Tsutomu  Katsura,  Ise  Shimbun. 

Hiroshi  Khagami,  Yamato 
Times. 

Yoshiro  Nirasawa,  Nihon  Kei- 
zai  Shimbun. 

Yasumasa  Ohta,  Kyodo  News 
Service. 

Kyoichi  Otani,  Shimane  Shim¬ 
bun. 

Shizuo  Tomishige,  Ashai  Shim¬ 
bun. 

Nobushige  Wakamaitsu,  Chubu 
Nippon  Press. 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST 


•WITH 


N*w  fonts  and  sorts 
shippod  from  matrix 
monufocturors  or* 
chockod  against  cus- 
tomor's  color  charts 
before  applying 
color. 


It  has  taken  over  25  years  to  perfect  AAatrix 
Contrast  Service.  Now,  your  matrices  ore  treated 
by  a  time-tested  process  that  will  not  flake  off  nor 
gum  up  your  machines.  Newspaper  publishers 
everywhere  will  testify  to  the  economical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  AAatrix  Contrast  AAethod  ...  It's 
clean,  it's  proven,  it  lasts.  And,  too,  there  are  six 
service  branches  and  31  trained  service  crews 
ready  and  equipped  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  processing  your  matrices.  When  you  order 
Matrix  Contrast  Service,  you  can  forget  about 
the  cleaning  and  processing  of  your  matrices. 
Your  present  matrices  are  treated  in  your  plant 
by  our  well-trained  technicians  without  inter¬ 
rupting  your  schedules.  And,  new  matrices  are 
delivered  several  times  daily  from  the  matrix 
manufacturers,  located  in  Brooklyn,  to  our  New 
York  plant,  where  the  reference  marks  are  proc¬ 
essed  day  or  night.  Leading  newspapers  and 
outstanding  jab  printing  houses  depend  on  the 
AAatrix  "no -fuss -no -muss"  plan  for  increasing 
production  of  error -free  machine  composition. 


Modern  processing  rooms  in 
Matrix  Contrast  plants  where 
matrices  are  treated  before 
applicotion  of  colors. 


1  news- 
lericas 
ial  It- 
tioo  of 
tic  to- 
home 
or  the 
I,  con- 
sc  edi- 
to  the 
Tierous 
I  other 


A  AAatrix  Contrast  Service 
Crew  operating  portable 
processing  equipment  in  a 
newspoper  plant. 


Typical  AAatrix  Con¬ 
trast  Service  Truck 
which  31  crews  use 
to  process  matrices 
in  your  plant. ..day 
or  night. 


C^yriahl  I9S1.  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  tj 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 


134  West  14th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

336  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 

1103  Trenton  Street,  los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

European  Agents:  FundHor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1, 


EW  BREADWINNERS  IN  THE  AD  ALLEY! 


Now!^  OTHER  MACHINES 

:an  match  the 

MEWLY 

ENGINEERED 

Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers— 

.Models  35  and  36  for 

SIMPLICITY 

*EASE  OF  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE 

*  RANGE  VERSATILITY 

I  (ALL  OF  WHICH  ADDS  UP  TO  MONEY 

lUST  LOOK!  Careful  research,  exhaustive 
^sting  have  gone  into  making  these  machines 
•xactly  what  you  want  for  your  ad  alley !  Check 
hem  on  every  point— see  how  they’ve  been  en- 
;ineered  to  give  you  new  simplicity,  ease  of 
aaintenance  and  operation,  along  with  their 
:reat  range  and  versatility.  The  new  features 
ilescribed  here  will  be  incorporated  in  all 
’  Models  35  and  36  Linotypes  ordered  after  Feb- 
uary  1, 1951. 

EASY  MAI NTE NANCE  is  built  right  into 
hem!  They  use  standard  Linotype  swing-out 
eyboards,  have  fewer  parts,  and  require  fewer 
I  djustments  than  ever  before  1 


IN  PUBLISHERS'  POCKETS!) 

EFFORTLESS  OPE  RATION,  thanks  to  the 
“Feather-touch”  mixing  device,  and  the  new 
magazine  elevating  mechanism. 

NEW  SAFETIES,  new  matrix  protection! 

AND,  of  course,  they  use  Linotype’s  famous 
35%  wider  magazines  that  allow  you  to  key¬ 
board  everything  from  6  to  60  points ;  they  en¬ 
able  you  to  mix  text  and  display  without  leaving 
the  keyboard. . . .  Think  of  the  savings  in  time, 
in  maintenance,  makeup  and  floor  work  you’d 
realize  with  one  of  these  new  Linotype  Wide 
Range  Mixers!  Check  the  highlights  of  these 
machines  on  the  opposite  page;  for  complete 
details  see  your  Production  Engineer. 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  COMPOSING-ROOM  NEEDS 


Note  these 

NEW  FEATURES  for  easier  operation,  lower  maintenance  costs! 

Matrix  and  machine  damage  prevented  by  the  new  Electromatic  Safety  System 
which  locks  the  elevating  mechanism  when  matrices  are  in  distributor  box,  on  dis¬ 
tributor  bar,  or  when  channel  entrances  are  not  cleared.  Two  green  lights  signal 
when  magazines  are  ready  for  shifting— save  time  for  the  operator. 


ai 


1 


i 


Mix  matrices  at  the  touch  of  a  lever  with  the  new  feather-touch  mixing  control. 
Keyboard  action  is  transferred  from  one  magazine  to  another  with  no  lost  time 
when  mixing  faces. 


er  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  supposed  to  have 
the  inside  track;  and.  in  view  of 
the  Deputies’  numerical  superiorii;. 
in  the  voting,  it  looked  as  thougl^ 
the  bewigged  Paul-Prudent  woult; 
have  a  walkaway. 

1  said  as  much  to  Dosch.  as  wc 
were  climbing  into  our  seats  ir 
“The  Hall  of  Mirrors”  at  Ver 
sailles.  just  before  the  first  ballot 
The  wily  old  Burgundian  fron- 
Oregon,  as  we  used  to  call  him. 

and  then  smiled: 

“Youngster,  you  seem  to  for 
get  one  thing:  Painleve,  as  prem¬ 
ier  and  War  Minister  in  1917, 
almost  lost  the  war  for  France; 
Doumer  lost  four  sons  on  the 
battlefields.  .  .  .  Those  are  thingv 
that  Frenchmen  remember!” 

Down  to  Size 

In  Brussels  for  Lindbergh’s 


Dosch-Fleurot/ 
Noted  Reporter, 
Dies  in  Madrid 


the  days  of  August,  1914,  when 
Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  Irvin  S.  let  me  talk. 

Cobb,  and  John  T.  McCutchen 
were  being  goosestepped  to  the 
rear  in  Belgium,  prisoners  of  the 
old  Kaiser’s  Army,  it  means  some¬ 
thing  of  the  passing  of  a  journal¬ 
istic  era. 

In  1911,  in  Berlin,  he  witnessed 
the  rise  of  German  military  might 
that  all  but  conquered  the  world. 

In  1914  he  saw  at  first  hand  the  triumphal  reception.  Dosch  and  I 
gray-green  hordes  rush  west  and  were  accosted 
south  through  Belgium  and  Clifford  B.  Ha 
France.  In  1917  he  witnessed  the  aviation.  “Dos 
Russian  revolution  of  Kerensky  “King  Albert  toi 
and  later  that  of  Trotsky  and  me  with  the  C( 

Lenin.  Ten  years  later,  in  1927.  of  the  Order  ol 
he  was  cabling  his  head  off  in  the  it!” 

•Associated  Press  office  in  Paris 
to  herald  the  arrival  of  the  “Lone 
Eagle.”  Lindbergh. 

In  May,  1933,  he  and  this  re¬ 
porter  covered  a  certain  famous 
Reichstag  speech  by  one  Adolf 
Hitler.  And  in  1941,  after  the 
fall  of  France  and  the  German 
occupation  of  Paris,  Dosch  wrote 
that  charming  little  piece  for  the 
New  York  Siintlav  Times  about  ,  ^ 

the  Nazi  band  in  the  Place  du  _ 

Tertre  atop  the  hill  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Basilica  of  Sacre  Coeur,  playing 
not  “Das  Horst  Wessel  Lied.”  but 
Gustave  Charpentier’s  charming 
“Louise”! 

In  Spain  Since  1944 

Dosch-Fleurot,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor’s  correspondent 
in  Spain  since  1944,  could  write 
about  anything,  always  with  vig¬ 
or.  and  he  had  an  uncanny  fac¬ 
ulty  for, “calling  his  shots.”  How 
well  this  reporter  remembers  his 
prescient  line,  “Boz,  this  little 
Austrian  cerporal  isn’t  going  to 
preach  war  this  time!  He  isn’t 
ready  for  it.  and  neither  is  his 
new  Fatherland.  No.  kid,  he’s 
going  to  preach  peace!”  Which 


The  Whole 
Newspaper  World 
Depends  on 

VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS 


Dosch  took  just  one  look  at  the 
towering  Harmon  and  another  at 
the  uproarous  crowd  shouting 
their  welcome  to  the  Lone  Eagle. 
“Cliff,  old  man,”  he  said  with  that 
Harvard-bred  genius  for  under¬ 
statement,  “somehow  or  other, 
you  don’t  seem  to  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  today’s  story  .  .  .  .!". 


this  is  where 
Dosch  put  one  right  over  on  your 
old  reporter.  To  my  amazement. 
1  had  discovered  that  I  had  been 
letting  lapse  my  rights  to  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  had  written  to  s\r 
headquarters  in  Washington,  trac¬ 
ing  my  ancestry  back  to  one 
Hezekiah  Root,  of  Southington. 
Conn.,  who  had  commanded  a 
“trained  band”  of  Yankee  mili¬ 
tiamen — irregulars,  liable  to  be 
shot  as  guerrillas  until  they  took 
the  oath  from  Gen.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  “under  the  elms  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.”  I  fear  I  was  “strutting 
my  stuff’  a  bit.  .  .  .  Dosch  lis- 


Speed  and  precision  are  essential  in  getting  out  your 
paper,  for  every  minute  counts  in  keeping  up  with  the 
vital  news. 


Leading  newspapers  everywhere  depend  on  VULCAN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  BLANKETS  to  help  them  get 
out  every  edition  with  a  minimum  of  fussing  and 
adjustments. 


“Boz,  let’s  see — Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution!  Why.  1 
should  be  in  on  that  too!”  “You, 
Dosch,  with  your  name?”  I  coun¬ 
tered.  “Or  did  some  of  the  Fleur- 
ots  go  over  with  Rochambeau?” 
“No.  old  man,”  he  came  back. 
“But  down  at  Yale,  didn’t  they 
ever  teach  you  anything  about 
the  HessiansT 


VULCAN  Press  Blankets  and  cylinder  packing  com¬ 
binations  will  save  you  time  and  effort — and  help  you 
turn  out  a  more  attractively  printed  paper.  There’s  a 
VULCAN  packing  for  every  type  of  press. 


(form%rtf  Vvican  Froofing  Company) 

FIRST  AVENUE  &  58th  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  20,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE;  333  North  Michigan  Avo.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

Focific  Ceatl  Rcprcicnlaliva:  Canadian  RepreMntaliva: 

THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC.  *  SEARS  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


New  1930 
Census  Figures 
EmphasiT^  that. . 


*Sales  Management, 
May  10,  1950. 


Metropolitan  St.  Louis  today  has 
241,379  wore  people  than  in  1940  — 
stands  9th  in  America  with  a  census  total  of 
1,673,467.  The  gain  alone  is  similar  to  the  entire 
populations  of  Miami  or  Oklahoma  City. 


You  miss  a  lot  unless  you  advertise  adequately  in 
huge  urban  St.  Louis  where  the  market  quality  is 
1 7%  above  the  U.  S.  average  and  head  and  shoulders 
higher  than  all  the  surrounding  territory.*  It  pays  to 
concentrate  adequate  power  where  sales,  super¬ 
vision  and  distribution  are  all  best. 


To  make  rich  St.  Louis  yield  proper  returns  you 
need  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  for  concen¬ 
trated,  low-cost  coverage  with  minimum  waste  or 
duplication. 


Is  YOUR  advertising  keeping  pace  with  the  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  a  changed  St.  Louis.’  Get  the  latest  facts 
by  asking  a  representative  of  THE  STAR-TIMES 
or  a  member  of  The  George  A.  McDevitt  Company 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  Detroit. 


it  pays  to 


rB-BKamine 


the  St.  Louis  STHR-TiniES 
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OUT  OF  OUR  HANDS 

The  friendly  and  informative  address  by 

R.  M.  Fowler  of  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  to  the  AN  PA  convention 
Wednesday  contained  a  quiet  but  nonetheless 
firm  warning  for  U.  S.  publishers. 

The  future  supply  of  newsprint  in  this 
country  depends  almost  solely  on  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  governments 
and  the  10-nation  group  known  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Sub-Committee  on  Pulp 
and  Paper. 

Referring  to  the  shortages  of  newsprint  in 
other  countries  and  the  insistent  demands  on 
Canadian  producers  for  supply,  Mr.  Fowler 
concluded:  “If  these  needs  are  to  be  met 
they  can  only  come  from  North  America,  and 
since  there  is  no  surplus  supply  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  they  can  only  come  out  of  tonnage 
now  contracted  to  North  American  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Mr.  Fowler  made  three  points  leading  up 
to  this  conclusion: 

1.  “If  a  price  ceiling  were  imposed  by  your 
government  limiting  what  a  publisher  in  the 
U.  S.  can  pay  for  his  newsprint,  I  think  that 
would  legally  operate  to  suspend  all  your 
contracts  with  Canadian  mills.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  it  should  come,  your  Canadian 
suppliers  would  struggle  to  keep  newsprint 
flowing  to  you,  despite  the  legal  suspension 
of  contracts.  But  they  and  the  Canadian 
government  are  under  heavy  pressures  to  pro¬ 
vide  newsprint  desparately  needed  in  many 
countries  throughout  the  world,  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  strongest  argument  against 
meeting  those  overseas  claims  is  the  existence 
of  valid  and  binding  contracts  with  publishers 
in  this  country.  Take  that  argument  away — 
which  may  be  a  selflsh  argument — and  I 
think  these  pressures  may  become  irresistible.” 

2.  “We  have  moved  beyond  purely  com¬ 
mercial  tests”  in  the  problem  of  providing 
newsprint  to  newspapers  in  other  countries 
“to  maintain  essential  information  to  peoples 
who  are  friends  and  allies  of  ours  in  a  world 
struggle.” 

3.  “It  is  very  doubtful  that  a  remedy 
through  increased  production  (activation  of 
idle  capacity  overseas)  will  be  large  enough, 
or  come  soon  enough,  to  meet  the  immediate 
problems  of  overseas  markets.” 

And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Fowler  felt  sure 
the  U.  S.  would  come  through  with  newsprint 
for  friends  overseas  as  it  has  with  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  “I  am  sure  if  real  need  is  established  in 
this  field  the  response  will  be  what  it  has  been 
in  so  many  other  fields  in  recent  years.  After 
all,  if  you  provide  supplies  to  meet  proven 
needs  of  newsprint  in  other  countries,  you  are 
only  supporting  the  principles  of  democracy 
that  are  basic  and  fundamental  traditions  of 
the  American  press.” 

So,  it  becomes  clear,  U.  S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  losing  the  power  to  control  their 
own  future  supply,  if  they  haven’t  already 
lost  it.  Our  government  in  conjunction  with 
others  may  decide  how  much  of  the  present 
supply  U.  S.  publishers  may  be  permitted  to 
use.  Mr.  Fowler  indicates  such  a  decision  is 
forthcoming.  As  he  has  recently  been  named 
by  the  Canadian  Defense  Production  Author¬ 
ity  to  head  up  an  allocation  program,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  know. 

No  need  to  tell  publishers  what  the  impact 
of  a  smaller  supply  might  be  on  their  indus¬ 
try.  It  will  not  be  slight. 


EDIT®RIAL 


For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 
— Galatians,  6;  5. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  WAR 

Two  REPORTS  delivered  to  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  weekend  present  an  encouraging  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  government  toward 
the  continued  independent  operation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  event  of  another  war. 

Millard  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration,  assured  the  editors  he 
does  not  anticipate  any  seizure  of  newspapers 
if  and  when  we  are  attacked.  This  is  a  wel¬ 
come  pronouncement,  but  should  have  been 
made  before  this.  The  “model”  defense  bill 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defen^  and 
presented  to  many  state  legislatures  did  not 
contain  any  specific  provision  excluding  news¬ 
papers  from  the  “seizure”  clause.  Newspaper¬ 
men  in  every  state  that  has  considered  or 
passed  this  “model”  bill  have  had  to  fight 
hard  to  have  that  provision  inserted.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  have  been  successful  so  far. 
How  much  simpler  it  would  have  been,  how 
much  clearer  the  intentions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  if  Mr.  Caldwell  had  clarified 
the  issue  months  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  pronouncement  is  wel¬ 
come  even  at  this  late  date. 

The  editors  also  heard  a  report  from  their 
Society’s  committee  which  had  been  “inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  governmental  censorship  ques¬ 
tion,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  kind  of 
censorship  contemplated  in  the  event  of  an¬ 
other  war.”  The  committee  found  that  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  has  a 
working  plan  for  such  censorship  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  pattern  of  that  used  during  World 
War  II.  The  plan  calls  for  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  of  newspapers,  administration  by  a  civil¬ 
ian  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  public  media, 
and  a  censorship  agency  directly  responsible 
to  the  President. 

This  plan  is  in  line  with  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  as  desirable  by  editors.  It  will  also 
be  welcomed  by  them. 

The  committee  found,  however,  that  while 
this  plan  has  been  accepted  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Defense,  State,  Treasury,  Justice 
and  Post  Office  and  the  FCC  there  is  no  def¬ 
inite  assurance  it  will  be  followed. 

There  is  the  joker,  and  it  might  apply  as 
well  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  oiCD. 
What  seems  to  be  a  logical  and  desirable  plan 
now  may  not  look  as  good  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  if  war  should  coiik. 

It  is  all  right  for  newspaper  editors  to  be 
thankful  for  present  attitudes  and  assurances 
but  they  must  also  keep  on  the  alert  to  chart 
changes  in  official  attitudes  which  might 
come  with  ever-changing  officialdom  and  new 
international  crises. 


I  ASNE  PROBLEM 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  agrees  with  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  who  in  conven¬ 
tion  last  weekend  voted  down  a  proposal  to 
elected  members  to  the  board  of  directors 
from  geographical  areas.  The  work  of  the 
Society’s  board  is  so  time-consuming  that  k 
A  must  rely  on  members  who  are  interested  and 
i®*’-  The  Society  must  not  be 
constrained  to  elect  any  number  of  board 
members  from  any  geographic  area.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  all  newspaper  editors  are  the  same 
rden.  and  board  members  from  any  area  can  ade¬ 
quately  represent  those  in  other  places. 

_  We  don’t  beliete  the  Society  has  been  in 

the  hands  of  any  eastern  “junta”  as  was 
I  charged.  Actually,  by  count,  the  board  ma- 

1  So-  jorify  bas  resided  in  the  middle  west  for  many 
hing-  years.  The  Society  has  not  been  geographic- 
g  at-  blind  as  witness  the  presence  of  W.  R. 

,^2rd  Mathews  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  the  board 
lews-  today  and  the  loyal  service  of  past  president 
Donald  J.  Sterling  of  Portland,  Ore. 

1  De-  However,  the  defeated  proposal  brings  up 
rs  he  t’tice  more  a  problem  that  has  vexed  the  So- 
apers  recent  years.  That  is  the  problem  of 

hardship  on  members  in  the  Far  West  in  at- 
been  tending  annual  meetings  always  held  in  Wash- 
.  bill  ington.  Visual  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the 
•  and  roster  of  those  attending  last  week’s  meeting. 
i  not  more  than  400  newspaper  editors  regis- 

news-  *®*’®‘*  came  from  the  Far 

taper-  Western  states.  That’s  about  5%  of  the  at- 
‘d  or  tendance  when  those  same  states  account  for 
fight  about  10%  of  the  membership.  Seventy-five 
Pqj.  percent  of  the  total  members  attended, 
j  f^r.  The  Society’s  board,  following  a  tie  vote 
jjQvJ  of  the  members  on  whether  to  hold  a  conven- 
Ivern-  Francisco,  decided  to  continue  as 

irified  formerly  in  Washington.  The  advantages  of 
holding  a  meeting  there  in  these  times  are  ob- 
vious. 

But  we  believe  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Society  would  be  strong  enough  to  lure 
nquir-  important  speakers  to  wherever  the  meeting 
ques-  might  be  held.  It  would  not  be  advantageous 
nd  of  move  the  meeting  around  to  a  different 
>f  an-  perhaps  the  board  might 

It  the  consider  a  regular  fifth-year  meeting  in  the 
las  a  West.  This  would  do  a  lot  towards  sus- 

h  fol-  Gaining  die  interest  of  members,  and  attract- 
World  members,  in  an  area  where  the  So- 

ensor-  ciety’s  strength  is  weaker  than  in  other  states. 

nedia,  NEWSPAPERS  ESSENTIAL? 

insible  The  National  Production  Authority,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  Labor 
:s  ex-  Department  do  not  think  newspapers  are  im- 
1  also  portant  enough  to  be  declared  “essential”. 

The  heads  of  those  last  two  departments 
while  should  have  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
lepart-  newspaper  editors  in  Washington  last  week- 

lustice  end.  Charles  E.  Wilson  of  NPA  was  there, 

o  def-  Mr.  Wilson  was  only  one  of  the  many 
speakers  who  told  the  editors  how  necessary 
ply  as  they  are  today  in  the  vast  job  of  keeping  the 
dCD.  public  informed. 

e  plan  Mr.  Wilson  put  it  this  way:  “You  have  a 
overn-  duty  in  this  matter  (defense  mobilization) 
no  less  grave  than  that  of  the  President,  the 
to  be  Congress,  and  the  numerous  government 
ranees  agencies  assigned  to  the  task  of  protecting 
»  chart  the  nation’s  security.” 
might  Those  are  pretty  strong  words.  And  all 
id  new  true!  It  is  time  Mr.  Wilson’s  NPA  and  the 
others  officially  recognized  it. 
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Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  News  &  Jour¬ 
nal,  covered  the  MacArthur  cele¬ 
bration  in  San  Francisco  for  his 
papers.  He  and  Mrs.  Estes  rode  in 
the  official  parade  and  Mrs.  Estes 
snapped  a  picture  of  the  general. 

Edward  Knowles,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  Elkville  Hll.)  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Editorial  Association. 

J.  C.  Smyth,  publisher  of  the 
Liberty  (Tex.)  Vindicator,  will 
head  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Press 
Association  during  the  coming 
year. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Elide,  former 
director  of  the  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  has 
joined  the  State  Department  as  in¬ 
formation  and  education  director 
in  Norway.  He  has  done  extensive 
research  on  the  Norwegian  press 
and  authored  a  book  on  the  role 
of  Norwegian  newspapers  during 
the  war. 

Jose  Davilla-Ricci,  formerly  of 
El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  former  Latin  American  editor 
of  International  News  Service  and 
managing  editor  of  El  Diario  de 
Nueva  York,  is  back  at  his  desk 
in  San  Juan  as  executive  director 
of  Puerto  Rico’s  tabloid  El  Im- 
parcial. 

Clarence  Griffin,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Forest  City 
(N.  C.)  Courier,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  by  Gover¬ 
nor  W.  Kerr  Scott.  Mr.  Griffin 
has  written  a  number  of  historical 
volumes  and  for  several  years  edi¬ 
ted  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Records. 

Dow  H.  Dukker,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  recently  was  host  at  his  sev¬ 
enth  annual  dinner  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Congressional  delegation. 
Guests  included  many  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  business  and  professional 
names. 

J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Heidelburg  College,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southwest  Ohio 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 

H.  D.  Smith  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Wis.)  Press-Republican,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1. 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  presented  with  a  special 
VFW  award  plaque  for  his  years 
of  efforts  in  promoting  youth  safe¬ 
ty  through  his  daily  column,  “The 
Open  Eye  Club,”  and  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

On  the  Business  Side 

George  Swaille.  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  27  years  ago 
while  he  was  a  University  of 


Washington  student,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  classified  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Seattle  Times,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lester  Jenkins,  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  and  Russell  W. 
Young,  advertising  manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Sam  B.  Armstrong  is  the  new 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  -  Dispatch,  succeeding  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Crow¬ 
ley,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted 
to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  A  r  m  - 
strong  is  already 
serving  as  city 
editor,  though  his 
appoint  m  e  n  t , 
made  by  Editor 
Joseph  Pulitzer, 
becomes  effective 
June  1.  That  is 
also  the  date  on  ^ 

which  Mr.  Crowley  officially  suc¬ 
ceeds  retiring  Managing  Editor 
Ben  Reese.  Mr.  Armstrong  at¬ 
tended  Missouri  University,  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Jop¬ 
lin  (Mo.)  Globe  in  1923.  He  has 
been  on  the  P-D  since  1924. 

Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  the  Observer-Dispatch, 
has  been  elected  to  receive  the  De- 
Molay  Legion  of  Honor  degree, 
the  highest  honor  within  the  gift 
of  the  Grand  Council. 

Bloys  Britt,  who  covered  the 
North  Carolina  Senate  for  the  As- 
sociaed  Press  during  the  recent 
legislative  session,  has  been  as¬ 
signed. to  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bu¬ 
reau. 

Miss  Martha  L.  Spencer, 
poetry  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  was  honored  at 
the  recent  3()th  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Hartford  Poetry  Club. 
Miss  Spencer  has  been  for  nearly 
30  years  a  leader  of  the  club’s  ac¬ 
tivities  and  served  in  every  office. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dobinsky  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  city  staff  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
plans  to  move  to  Oneonta,  where 
her  husband,  Peter  Dobinsky,  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oneonta  (N. 
Y.)  Star.  Miss  Shirley  Williams, 
recently  transferred  from  the  city 
staff  of  the  Observer-Dispatch  to 
the  rim  of  the  Press,  will  take  Mrs. 
Dobinsky’s  place. 

Thomas  R.  Reagan,  Notre 
Dame  journalism  graduate,  will 
join  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
rim. 

Miss  Rosemary  Irving  has 
joined  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  as  a  copygirl. 

Merrill  Englund  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Helena,  Mont.,  to  succeed 
John  Kamps,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Helena  bureau  since 
1946.  Mr.  Kamps  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Alfred  V.  Frankenstein,  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 


will  give  two  music  courses  at  the 
1951  summer  session  of  Harvard 
University. 

Harold  L.  Parr,  radio  sports 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  AP  bureau  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
He  replaces  Walter  (Sonny) 
Jones,  now  with  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel.  Mr.  Parr  has 
worked  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Press. 

Florence  Goldman,  former 
general  assignment  reporter  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Yeshiva  University,  New 
York  City,  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  Sam  Hart- 
stein. 

Bill  Epperson,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News- 
Star,  has  been  appointed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Oklahoma. 

Wilfred  J.  Mathieu,  president 
of  the  New  England  Franco- 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  has 
been  made  a  knight  of  the  French 
Legion  or  Honor.  He  formerly 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Marl¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  News  and  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Tribune. 

Paul  M.  McMahon,  a  member 
of  the  Milmaukee  (Wis.)  Journel 
editorial  staff  since  1933,  has  been 
awarded  a  Ful- 
bright  grant  as  a 
lecturer  in  jour- 
n  a  I  i  s  m  at  the 
University  of  the 
Philippines  in 
Manila.  TheFul- 
bright  awards 
were  established 
by  Congress  in 
1947  when  the 
State  Department 
was  authorized  to 
use  foreign  cur-  McMahon 
rencies  and  credits  acquired 
through  the  sale  of  war  surplus 
materials  abroad.  The  purpose  is 
to  promote  international  good  will 
through  the  exchange  of  studentsT 
and  scholars.  The  grant  to  Mr. 
McMahon  is  for  the  1951-52 
school  year,  and  includes  round- 
trip  transportation  for  himself,  a 
stipend  and  living  allowances  for 


himself  and  wife.  Part  of  the 
grant  is  to  be  paid  by  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  McMahon  was  graduated 
from  Marquette  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
journalism  in  1933. 

Clarence  Young  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  the  absence  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Sports  Editor  Bert  Bennet  ' 
who  has  been  ill  for  several 
months,  it  was  announced  by 
Sports  Editor  Earl  Flora. 

John  C.  McConaughy  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  as  city  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  after  three  weeks’  absence.  He 
has  recovered  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  recent  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 

George  J.  Lipotich,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  News-Press,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Evening  Standard  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Bob  Sherrill,  former  reporter 
for  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  accepted  a  position  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Forster  Hailey,  for  two  years 
European  correspondent  for  the 
Sunday  department,  will  go  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  for  the  New  York  Times 
next  month,  replacing  Milton 
Bracker  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Lee  Warren,  now  in  New  York. 

James  Roach,  horse-racing  spe¬ 
cialist,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  first  sports  writer-execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Times  staff  in  recent 
decades. 

Gordon  Jost  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News  to  be  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

Joe  Nickell,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  has 
been  appointed  adjutant  general 
of  Kansas  by  Gov.  Edward  F.  Am. 

Wilmoth  Reece  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as 
federal  building  reporter,  succeed¬ 
ing  Arnold  Snow,  moved  over  to 
the  city  hall  beat.  Mrs.  Reece  came 
from  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Herald. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  79 

Joe  Trimble,  1951  honor  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Photography,  has  joined  the  art 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

Bob  Milburn,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Evening  Standard  telegraph 
editor,  has  begun  his  fourth  year 
as  official  scorer  for  the  San  An¬ 
gelo  Colts  baseball  team. 

Frank  Brookhouser,  column¬ 
ist,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  presented  with  the  First 
Annual  Columnist  Award  of  the 
Midcity  Post  6842  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Francis  E.  Tobin,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  has  been  named  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  newly  ac¬ 
tivated  volunteer  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  training  squadron  in  Wor¬ 
cester. 
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Diane  Mecham,  former  student 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Journalism,  is  now  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  Pan-American 
Airways  in  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Bob  Moyle,  1949  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism,  who  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  McKinnville  (Ore.) 
Telephone  Register,  is  now  work¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  for  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle. 

Sallie  Woodhull,  who  has 
been  with  the  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  for  the  last  several 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  bureau  of  United  Press. 

In  Military  Service 

Ernest  T.  LaManque  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
advertising  staff,  will  try  his  hand 
at  a  third  branch  of  the  service 
next  month.  Mr.  LaManque,  who 
joined  the  paper  in  1947  after  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Marines  and  Navy, 
will  go  into  the  Army  with  the 
alerted  336th  Anti-Aircraft  Gun 
Battalion  of  the  National  Guard. 

Robert  B.  Fricks,  a  member  of 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  refresher  course  in  pho¬ 
tography  at  the  Naval  Photograph¬ 
ic  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  recently  recalled  to  active 
duty  as  a  Chief  Warrant  Officer. 
He  has  received  orders  to  report 
to  a  West  Coast  Navy  base  for 
further  assignment  as  photographic 
officer  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Lt.-Commander  Ralph  Stone 
Smith,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  as  staff 
writer  and  rewriteman,  has  been 
named  public  information  officer 
for  the  Naval  Amphibious  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  with  headquarters 
at  Little  Creek,  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  re¬ 
cently. 

Wedding  Bells 

Gerald  P.  Crean,  sports  editor. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Rocxsero,  in  New  Bri¬ 
tain,  recently. 

Russell  M.  Keith,  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  to 
JuLU  J.  Owen,  at  Boston,  April  7. 

J.  Robert  Sherman,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  reporter,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  DeRoche,  at  Brighton, 
April  7. 

Galveston  News 
Begins  110th  Year 

Galveston  —  The  Galveston 
Daily  News,  which  claims  some 
important  firsts  in  Texas  history, 
began  its  110th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  last  week. 

The  News  installed  the  first 
telephone  in  Texas,  received  the 
first  dispatch  over  the  Atlantic 
cable,  installed  the  first  leased 
wires  and  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Associated  Press. 
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“Everything’s  going  just  wonderfully  on  my  little  paper!’ 


Don  Dunham  Wins 
$500  Lasker  Award 

The  Lasker  Journalism  Awards 
for  reporting  on  medical  research 
and  public  health  during  1950 
were  presented  April  24  by  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda¬ 
tion  to  Don  Dunham  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  and  Berton  Roueche 
of  the  New  Yorker  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field. 

The  Awards.  $500  each  and  a 
Statuette  of  the  Winged  Victory 
of  Samothrace.  are  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Awards  to  be 
made  by  the  Lasker  Foundation. 

Mr.  Dunham  receives  the 
Award  for  his  October.  1950,  se¬ 
ries  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  titled 
“Fluorides  and  Your  Children’s 
Teeth.”  This  series  so  awakened 
public  interest  that  the  Cleveland 
City  Council  recently  passed,  33 
to  0,  an  ordinance  calling  for 
addition  of  fluorides,  cavity-re¬ 
tarding  chemicals,  to  the  city’s 
drinking  water. 

Mr.  Roueche  received  the 
Award  for  his  two  articles.  “The 
Fog”  and  “A  Pig  from  Jersey,” 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York¬ 
er’s  “Annals  of  Medicine”  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fall  of  1950. 
“The  Fog”  describes  the  toxic  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  great  smoke  cloud  that 
settled  over  Donora,  Pa.  “A  Pig 
from  Jersey”  tells  of  the  vigilance 
of  public  health  authorities  in 
combating  a  common,  virulent 
disease,  trichinosis. 

Mr.  Dunham  joined  the  Press 
in  1923  and  since  has  held  every 
editorial  position  on  the  staff  at 
one  time  or  another.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  was  transferred  from 
writing  editorials  to  the  post  of 
medical  editor. 

Mr.  Roueche,  who  is  41, 
worked  on  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  before 
joining  the  New  Yorker  staff  in 
1944. 


Executive  Changes 
On  New  Britain  Herald 

New  Britain,  Conn. — ^ThcNew 
Britain  Herald,  afternoon  daily, 
has  announced  changes  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  level. 

Robert  C.  Vance,  co-publisher, 
became  editor  and  publisher.  His 
late  brother,  Johnstone  Vance,  had 
served  as  publisher  and  managing 
editor. 

Arthur  E.  •  McEvoy,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  city  editor, 
became  managing  editor.  Robert 
A.  G.  Spender,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  made  cky  editor,  and 
Richard  F.  Conway,  a  repio^r, 
was  appointed  assistant  cky  editor. 

In  the  business  office,  Herbert 
M.  Peterson,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  became  general 
manager,  and  William  Mill,  retail 
advertising  manager,  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Robert  C.  Vance  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  succeeding  his  brother. 
Gardner  C.  Weld,  former  mayor 
of  New  Britain,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Peterson  was  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
Vance  Weld  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  as  well  as  being  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

Phoenix  Dailies 
Raise  Price  to  7c 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Single  copy 
price  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
the  Arizona  Republic  were  raised 
to  seven  cents  April  17,  and  home 
delivery  rates  were  increased  to 
$1.30  monthly  for  the  Gazette  and 
$1.90  monthly  for  the  Republic. 
The  single  copy  price  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Republic  remains  at  15  cents. 

The  newspapers  blamed  the 
price  hike  on  “the  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  labor,  newsprint, 
materials  and  services.”  Carriers, 
dealers  and  street  salesmen  will 
share  in  the  price  increase. 
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Special  Sections 
In  Local  Dailies 
Honor  Servel 

Evansville,  Ind.  —  Couple  of 
weeks  ago  the  “refrigerator  capital 
of  the  world”  went  all-out  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Serv¬ 
el,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  gas  re¬ 
frigerators  (E&P,  April  14,  p.  48). 
Details  of  the  part  of  this  city’s 
newspapers  —  the  Courier  (AM) 
and  the  Press  (PM) — played  in 
the  celebration  were  revealed  this 
week. 

Stories  and  pictures  in  special 
30-page  sections  pointed  up 
Servers  contributions  to  the  city  in 
the  past  25  years;  included  features 
on  various  Servel  personalities  and 
departments.  Inside  feature  sto¬ 
ries  traced  the  company’s  history 
from  1902,  when  it  began  making 
buggies,  to  the  present. 

Page-One  Coverage 

In  addition  to  its  special  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Courier  ran  a  page-one 
story  with  a  three-column  cartoon 
captioned,  “Congratulations — Our 
very  own  these  25  years.”  The 
story  stressed  that  Servel  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  3,500,000  gas  re¬ 
frigerators  in  the  quarter-century, 
bringing  a  total  payroll  of  more 
than  $252,000,000  to  Evansville. 

The  Press  carried  a  three-column 
picture  on  page  one,  slugged 
“Happy  Birthday  to  You.”  The 
photo  showed  a  1951  Servel  gas 
refrigerator  flanked  by  Servel 
president,  W.  Paul  Jones,  and  D. 
/\.  Hulcy,  president  of  the  Lone 
Star  Gas  Co.  and  president  of  the 
American  Gas  Association.  Mr. 
Hulcy  was  principal  speaker  at  a 
banquet  tended  the  company  by 
the  Evansville  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Editorial  Tribute 

The  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
per  edited  by  Frank  H.  Ford,  in 
addition  to  giving  Servel  page-one 
coverage,  also  paid  tribute  on  its 
editorial  page. 

More  than  125  merchants  ex¬ 
tended  congratulatory  messages  to 
Servel,  its  management  and  its 
employes  through  the  special  news¬ 
paper  sections. 


APPARENTLY  THERE’S  NO  “TOP” 

TO  THIS  BUSINESS  “PEAK”! 

Out  from  the  cluster  of  progressive  States,  Topeka  skyrockets  to  even  grratcr 


There’s  no  better  symbol  of  tests  than  the  Test  Tube.  It  holds  the  pranical 
truth  about  any  market . . .  why  it  can  prove  it  is  a  superb  area  for  nation^ 
advertising  .  .  .  why,  apart  from  its  over  100,000  classi- 
fication,  business  keeps  sturdy  pace  with  a  growing 
'  population. 

Any  market  test  is  very  properly  based  on  etuning  power 
which  means  spending  power.  Topeka’s  business  volume 
in  February  amounteu  to  $96,312,413,  largest  second 
month  toul  in  history. 

This  was  an  increase  of  $14,496,963  over  February,  1950. 
January  and  February  figures  were  the  largest  ever 
w'  record^  for  that  period  of  the  year,  totaling  $211,732,412. 

'V  Reasons  for  this  phenomenal  business  upswing — more  and 

more  people  settling  here  .  .  .  more  and  more  industries 
^  ^  coming  in  .  .  .  more  and  more  agricultual  and  processing 


ENVOYS  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  MAKE  THEIR 
CONVENTION  MEMORABLE 

The  A.N.P.A.  Convention  in  New  York 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  unending  battle 
for  a  completely  Free  Press  takes  on  even 
greater  significance — that  statistical  re¬ 
ports  prove  the  communal  influence— j-and 
popularity  —  of  newspapers  has  gained, 
not  lost.  However  interesting  Science’s 
modern  forms  of  communication,  the 
’’Honife  Paper”  enjoys  intimate  popularity. 
And  ANY  newspaper  is  a  "Home  Paper,” 
big  or  little. 

We,  of  these  two  important  newspapers, 
are  proud  of  our  part  in  market-wide. 
State-wide  service.  The  response  to  it 
increases  every  hour.  And,  with  our  Con¬ 
vention  enthusiasts,  we  salute  the  A.N.P.A. 


FIRST  IN  NATION 

MOBILE’^ 
Drug  Store 
Sales  Gain 


303% 


*M«tro  County  ArBot,  Control  Citlts 
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ANPA  Research  Spurs 
Manufacturers'  Projects 

continued  from  page  24 


hopes  for  the  future.  Last  year  I 
indicated  that  we  were  beginning 
to  make  progress  and  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  on  your  research  invest¬ 
ment.  In  some  respects,  however, 

I  feel  that  we  have  overlooked 
reporting  on  one  of  the  principal 
;  objectives  of  the  program  and  that 
we  have  failed  to  give  the  proper 
recognition  to  some  of  the  prime 
supporters  of  our  effort.  We  have 
reached  a  milestone  in  our  re¬ 
search  progress  where  we  can 
point  to  accomplishment  rather 
than  to  only  plans  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  progress  wherein  the 
ANPA,  helped  in  research  by  its 
member  newspapers,  shares  the 
credit  with  our  cooperative  manu¬ 
facturers  and  suppliers,  but  a 
progress  that  would  have  been 
years  in  realization  except  for  the 
action  of  the  ANPA  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  the  confirmation  of 
that  action  by  this  Convention  in 
promoting  this  research  activity. 

The  ANPA  sponsored  a  re¬ 
search  program  after  a  long  study 
of  the  problem  because  of  the 
pressure  of  rising  costs.  In  almost 
every  other  business  the  threat 
of  these  rising  costs  was  being 
met  by  technological  improve¬ 
ments  which  provided  for  in¬ 
creased  productivity  of  men  and 
i  machines  so  that  reasonably  low 
unit  costs  were  still  maintained. 
The  problem  was  not  being  met  in 
the  printing  business,  particularly 
in  the  newspaper  business.  If  the 
,  challenge  was  not  met,  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  would  be  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  of  more 
and  more  newspapers  and  more 
■  and  more  consolidations.  There 
was  plenty  of  evidence  that  asso- 
j  ciation-sponsored  research  could 
provide  the  required  incentive  to 
the  manufacturers  as  it  had  for 
the  railroads,  the  oil  business, 

I  textiles  and  others.  Research  was 
paying  tremendous  dividends  in 
all  other  fields.  Why  not  in  the 
newspaper  field?  The  problems 
,  are  different  but  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  challenge  exists  and  the 
returns  can  be  substantial. 

3  Phases  of  Research  Program 

Our  active  research  started  in 
late  1948  and  was  planned  for 
three  types  of  simultaneous  oper¬ 
ation: 

a.  Cooperative  research  with 
manufacturers  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

b.  Research  under  contract  with 
•  existing  research  laboratories. 

c.  Research  in  our  own  labora- 

I  fory. 

I  In  the  beginning  the  cooperative 
portion  of  our  program  was  the 
only  activity  envisioned.  The 
.  others  have  followed  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement.  Cooperative  re¬ 
search  with  manufacturers  is  still 
1  one  of  our  most  important  func- 
t  tions.  In  an  effort  to  interest 
manufacturers  in  the  production. 


engineering  and  research  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  newspaper  business, 
we  engaged  the  services  of  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
entire  newspaper  production  field, 
to  outline  for  us  those  operations 
which,  in  their  opinion,  could 
be  improved,  and  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  those  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  achieved.  It  was 
our  intention  to  withhold  some  of 
their  suggestions  as  a  backlog 
against  which  the  research  labora¬ 
tory  might  draw  as  our  program 
gained  momentum.  However,  in¬ 
stead  of  withholding  anything  we 
published  the  report  in  its  entirety 
so  that  manufacturers  would  fully 
understand  the  type  of  thing  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish.  In 
addition,  we  consulted  with  the 
various  manufacturers  not  only  on 
the  suggestions  of  the  report  but 
on  other  problems  as  well. 

Immediate  Response 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
response  by  manufacturers  has 
been  immediate  and  fully  coopera¬ 
tive.  A  review  of  our  incentive 
program  and  the  research  which 
it  has  inspired  reveals  some  very 
interesting  results. 

a.  Recognizing  the  need  for 
higher  speed  operation  of  compos¬ 
ing  machines  to  provide  for 
greater  productivity  and  to  main¬ 
tain  reasonable  unit  costs.  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  has  developed 
and  made  available  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  a  tape-operated  unit  capable 
of  composing  12  newspaper  lines 
per  minute. 

b.  Some  news  services  are  offer¬ 
ing  to  subscribers  in  some  areas 
a  new  type  of  service  which  pro¬ 
vides  copy  in  upper  and  lower 
case  justified  for  12  pica  news¬ 
paper  columns  and  utilizing  118.1 
point  set  type  fonts.  At  its  option 
the  subscribing  newspaper  may 
also  receive  6-hole  perforated  tele¬ 
type  tape  suitable  for  operation 
of  its  Teletypesetter  operated 
composing  machines.  Coding  be¬ 
tween  the  copy  and  the  tape  will 
be  designed  to  permit  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  editing  with  mini¬ 
mum  difficulty.  The  promotion  of 
this  type  of  service  by  your  Re¬ 
search  Department  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  The  reception  and 
setting  of  stock  tables  in  your 
newspaper  plant  by  automatic 
means  would  certainly  be  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

Stuffing  Machines 

c.  The  first  project  proposed  to 
your  Research  Department  by  a 
member  newspaper  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  suitable  automatic 
stuffing  machine.  We  are  pleased 
that  one  manufacturer  has  per¬ 
fected  his  design  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  has  14  units  in  oper¬ 
ation  with  10  additional  units  on 
order.  Another  manufacturer  has 
completed  the  design  of  a  radical¬ 
ly  different  type  ^  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine  and  now  has  a  model  in  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  for 
refinement  and  re-engineering. 
Discussion  of  this  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  on  the  agenda  for 


the  forthcoming  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

d.  A  new  wire-tying  machine 
capable  of  making  individual  or 
double  ties  without  double  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bundle  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  two  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  for  service  testing. 
This  machine,  developed  by  Wire- 
tyer  Corp.  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  also  be  discussed  at  the 
forthcoming  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference. 

e.  It  has  long  been  our  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  newspaper  business 
should  not  consider  itself  different 
in  mailroom  operation  from  any 
other  business.  In  no  comfparable 
operation  does  any  other  business 
handle  its  product  in  individual 
units  as  we  do.  It  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  newspapers  directly 
from  the  folder  of  the  press,  count 
them,  stack  them,  address  them, 
tie  them  and  deliver  them  in  route 
sequence  to  the  awaiting  mail 
truck  or  delivery  truck.  Tbe  first 
step  in  this  ambitious  program  has 
been  undertaken  by  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer.  They  have  been  very  busily 
engaged  in  the  development  of  a 
device  which  will  count  and  stack 
predetermined  bundles  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  25  for  bulk  delivery. 
These  bundles  can  be  fed  directly 
to  a  tying  machine  and  from 
there  to  the  awaiting  truck.  There 
are  some  tough  problems  to  be 
overcome  before  the  entire  mail- 
room  program  can  be  realized  but 
at  least  the  first  step  has  been 
taken.  A  model  of  this  device 
will  be  installed  in  a  large  news¬ 
paper  plant  and  field  tested  with¬ 
in  a  few  months. 

20-1  Expenditure  Ratio 

Other  cooperative  programs  are 
under  way  at  this  time  which  can¬ 
not  be  mentioned  and  still  others 
are  being  contenrplated.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  great  majority  of 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to  the 
newspaper  business  has  been  out¬ 
standing.  Several  of  the  above- 
mentioned  projects  will  cost  more 
individually  than  the  entire  annual 
cost  of  the  ANPA  research  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  combined  total  would  show 
that  the  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  exceed  research  appropria¬ 
tions  by  ANPA  by  better  than  $20 
for  each  $1  of  our  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Compare  that  record  with 
what  was  being  done  in  1947. 
This  activity '  is  not  spontaneous. 
It  was  generated  by  the  action  of 
the  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  and 
by  the  approval  of  the  1948  and 
1 950  Conventions. 

Through  cooperative  research 
alone  the  ANPA  program  is  more 
than  paying  its  way.  Typical  of 
the  response  of  the  manufacturers 
is  the  communication  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  manufacturer 
wherein  he  states,  and  I  quote,  “It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  help  you  have 
given  us  in  the  development  of 
our  machine.  There  are  many 


times  when  we  might  have  been 
discouraged  and  we  certainly 
would  never  have  advanced  as 
rapidly  this  far  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  machines,  without 
your  valuable  help.”  The  manu¬ 
facturers  and  suppliers  to  our 
business  are  still  the  backbone 
of  our  cooperative  research  and, 
as  I  shall  point  out  to  you  later, 
they  have  made  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  program  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  nature. 

Work  Under  Contract 
The  work  which  is  being  done 
for  us  under  contract  with  other 
research  organizations  is  much 
more  fundamental  in  nature  and 
will  not  begin  to  bear  fruit  until 
we  can  take  the  results  of  their 
work  and  apply  them  directly,  or 
through  manufacturers,  to  a  new 
product.  These  programs  are 
farmed  out  because  they  are 
highly  technical  programs  which 
we  feel  can  be  better  conducted 
by  specialized  personnel.  Progress 
on  these  programs  is  abstracted  in 
our  bulletin  as  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  work 
which  was  done  on  a  cooperative 
basis  would  bear  fruit  more 
quickly  than  work  being  done  in 
our  research  laboratories.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  provide  suitable  facili¬ 
ties,  engage  personnel,  and  pur¬ 
chase  equipment.  In  the  second 
place  most  of  the  problems  which 
we  tackle  at  the  laboratory  are 
also  more  fundamental  in  nature. 
Fundamental  work  is  slow  and 
it  is  costly. 

We  have  two  thoughts  concern¬ 
ing  the  laboratory.  The  first  is 
that  as  a  research  organization  we 
should  supply  the  fundamental  in¬ 
formation  required  for  technolog¬ 
ical  improvement  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  can  make  good 
use  of  it.  The  second  thought  is 
that  we  should  provide  newspaper 
Mechanical  Departments  with  as 
many  small  improvements  of  a 
gadget  nature  as  possible.  In  the 
first  category,  namely  that  of 
providing  fundamental  informa¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  making  a 
thorough  study  of  stereotype  prob¬ 
lems  and  engraving  problems.  We 
have  issued  reports  which  have 
been  of  interest  to  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  as  well  as  to  news¬ 
paper  production  men. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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What  competition 
is  there  among  major 
oil  companies?" 


Harry  F.  Wood,  attorney  of  Olympia,  Washington, 
writes:  ‘‘What  type  of  competition  does  actually  exist 
among  the  major  oil  companies'?  Price?  Service?  Research? 
If  it's  research,  we  should  find  one  company's  brand  of  oil, 
for  example,  gives  better  engine  protection." 


The  answer  to  this  question  is  much  the  same  for 
the  oil  industry  as  for  most  others.  Competition  is  in¬ 
tense  in  all  operations.  In  oil,  operations  may  be  grouped 
under  four  broad  headings . . . 


Fd  Like 
to  Know , 


You  may  have  heard  that 
a  suit  has  been  filed 
by  the  Antitrust  Division 
in  Washington  to  break 
up  Standard  of  California 
as  well  as  six  other 
big  oil  companies  which 
are  in  business 
on  the  West  Coast. 
Already  hundreds  of 
people  have  written  us 
protesting  this  action. 

Many  have  asked 
pertinent  questions. 
We  believe  we  should 
answer  these  questions 
for  everyone. 

And  we  take  this  way 
of  doing  so. 

If  you  have  a  question, 
we  urge  you  to  write  us 
at  this  address: 


Competition  continues  in  refining.  Again 
each  company  must  make  the  operation  pay. 
A  plant  must  produce  products  as  good  as  or 
better  than  those  of  other  refiners,  at  prices 
as  low  as  theirs  or  lower.  No  company  can 
keep  customers  with  products  either  not  good 
enough  or  too  expensive. 


Competition  starts  in  production,  get¬ 
ting  crude  out  of  the  ground.  Oil  companies 
(both  large  and  small)  first  explore,  then  bid 
for  rights  to  land  where  oil  may  exist.  Com¬ 
petition  in  efficiency  then  begins.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  make  wells  produce  at  costs  low 
enough  to  meet  market  prices. 


Competition  in  research  exists  indeed. 
That’s  why  two  gallons  of  today’s  gasoline, 
for  example,  do  the  work  that  took  three  a 
generation  ago.  A  company  must  keep  pace 
or  lose  out.  As  for  differences  between  brands 
of  oil:  atomic  energy  is  now  being  used  to 
measure  engine  wear  as  it  occurs.  It  reveals 
our  new  motor  oil  reduces  wear  as  much  as 
one-half,  as  compared  with  conventional  oils. 


And  competition  shows  up  clearly  where 
our  products  are  sold.  This  does,  in  part, 
take  the  form  of  service.  (Wherever  you  find 
Chevron  gasolines,  you  find  a  man  making 
good  on  our  promise,  “We  take  better  care 
of  your  car.’’)  But  it’s  also  competition  in 
price.  To  get  and  hold  business,  every  seller 
must  maintain  quality  in  products  and  serv¬ 
ice,  and  hold  his  prices  down  to  meet  others. 


I’d  Like  to  Know’ 
225  Bush  Street 
San  Francisco  20 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


be  universally  satisfied  with  the  lars  and  a  great  deal  of  work  DiiVnI^^ 

Research  Program  results  which  are  obtainable.  I  by  ^jecialized  personnel.  Its  de-  * 

Provides  New  Tools  savings  reported  to  me.  vel^mOTt  would  never  have  b^  TfiGn^rtinn  Rill 

rroviaes  l^ew  ioois  documented  by  letters  in  my  undeutaken  by  any  individual  lllSpcdlOxl  Olll 


Provides  New  Tools  savings  reported  to  me.  vel^mOTt  would  never  have  b^  TfiGn^rtinn  Rill 

rroviaes  l^ew  ioois  documented  by  letters  in  my  undeutaken  by  any  individual  lllSpcdlOxl  Olll 

continued  from  page  82  files,  which  range  from  $1,200  per  newspaper.  Support  by  the  asso-  wp  p 

— —  year  for  the  very  small  newspa-  ciation  has  imposed  a  small  por-  X  O  X*XwCuU6vl 

In  particular,  our  report  on  the  $300,000  a  year  tion  of  this  cost  on  each  i^m-  Allen  M.  Widom 

pressures  encountered  during  the  larger  newspapers.  I  pre-  ber  paper,  and.  as  noted  t^fore. 

rolling  of  mats  in  the  stereotype  fo  think  of  these  savings  it  pays  an  annual  return  far  in  Hartford,  Conn. — The  right  of 

operation  contains  the  first  com-  terms  of  dollars  worth  of  pa-  excess  of  this  cost.  The  research  newspapers  to  inspect  public  rec- 
prehensive  information  ever  to  be  P®*"  ^lone.  Let’s  look  at  it  more  and  development  activity  through-  ords  is  still  a  matter  of  utmost 

published  on  this  subject.  It  is  realistically.  A  newspaper  which  out  the  field  of  Graphic  Arts  is  importance  in  the  current  session 

being  widely  discussed  and  does  30.000  tons  of  newsprint  per  only  beginning  and  the  ANPA  of  the  Connecticut  General  As- 

provide  useful  information  for  s^''®  wroximately  research  program  with  the  sup-  $embly  which  will  close  shop  in 

all  mat  roller  manufacturers.  We  or  in  a  specific  case  460  port  of  the  Associa-tion.  and  un-  the  early  part  of  June, 

are  building  a  fund  of  knowledge  new^rint.  Since  that  der  the  capable  guidance  of  the  The  Judiciary  Committee  this 

on  which  to  base  intelligent  tech-  newspaper  has  contracted  for  30.-  Mechank^l  Research  Conunittee.  week  killed  a  bill  supported  by 

nological  improvements  newsprint  and  since  will  continue  its  constructive  lead-  Connecticut  newspapers  that  would 

Small  Improvements  Helpful  r  M  FI  INT  have  permitted  almost  anyone  to 

.  .  u  c  r  approxunately  1.600  lbs.,  this  C.  M.  rLlNI.  inspect  public  records.  House 

It  IS  m  the  held  of  providing  newspaper  will  receive  574  addi-  Research  Director.  Chairman  Melvin  M.  Dichter, 

newspaper  Mechan^l  Depart-  tj^nal  rolls  of  newsprint  under  its  a  Stamford  Republican,  explained 

"^1  w  ®  .  improve^nts  contract  than  it  would  have  re-  t>__*  the  committee  rejection  was  based 

that  the  laboratory  has  made  its  ceived  otherwise.  These  additional  ^OJSCt-DUSy  Faper  feeling  “the  bill  was  too 

gr^est  direct  contribmion.  obviously  will  be  of  tre-  GotS  Louisiana  AwOld  broad.” 

value.  Baton  Rouge— Louisiana  State  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 


c.  M.  FU.^, 

It  1$  in  the  neld  of  providing  newspaper  will  receive  574  addi-  Research  Director, 

newspaper  Mechanical  Depart-  tj^nal  rolls  of  newsprint  under  its  • 

r^ms  with  sn^ll  improve^nts  contract  than  it  would  have  re- 

that  the  laboratory  has  rnade  its  ceived  otherwise.  These  additional  l*OJ©Ct“DUSy  irap©r 
gr^est  direct  contribmion.  obviously  will  be  of  tre-  G©tS  Louisiana  AwOld 

ni®ndous  value.  Baton  RoucE-Louisiana  State 


member  metropolitan  Louisiana  newspaper  some  cases  the  question  of  legiti- 
newspaper  many  times  the  cost  of  to  Ih^Franklin  Sun.  Special  ci-  macy  of  birth  might  be  Involved 


M»hi iaht  "®wspaper  many  times  the  cost  of  to  the  Franklin  Sun.  Special  ci-  macy  of  birth  might  be  Involved 

Ific  ♦VT.-JIh  .  A  supporting  the  research  program,  tations  were  given  to  the  Jefferson  and  the  persons  in  such  cases  must 
SI;  GaiS^l^  1  n'  Other  equally  Significant  develop,  parish  Time,  and  the  Crotvley  be  protected. 

?  and  rtibe  avilaSeTln^'  «*™'.  .  A  substitute  bill  will  be  ,con. 

loVi  AHHiitirtnoi  tTifw-htamr-tai  »ori’  Insdequatc  Quarters  The  awards  were  presented  by  sidered  soon  by  the  committee, 

gets  oA  ^ilar  nature  are  in  the  The  scope  of  our  own  immed-  Eric  Smith,  chapter  president  at  Under  its  provisi^s.  birth^^  a^^^^^^ 
process  of  negotiation  and  will  research  within  our  own  the  Louisiana  Press  Association  tion  as  well  as  certificates 

be  announced  upon  completion  of  laboratory  has  grown  to  the  point  convention  dinner,  April  20.  would  be  protected  from  public 

these  negotiations  where  our  present  quarters  are  in-  The  main  award  went  to  the  scrutiny  and  the  bill  also  makes 

The  most  significant  contribu-  adequate.  A  year  ago  the  ANPA  Franklin  Sun,  edited  and  published  other  changes  where  confidential 
tion  has  been  our  work  on  the  Foard  of  Directors  authorized  a  by  Marion  T.  Lipp,  “in  recognition  information  of  a  personal  nature 
introduction  of  what  is  probably  n®^  building  in  Easton,  Pa.  to  of  its  year-around  program  during  is  involved. 

the  most  controversial  device  sub-  house  the  research  organization  which  it  suggested  or  promoted  The  original  bill  was  sponsored 
mitted  to  newspapers  in  the  last  and  to  provide  the  most  modern  successfully  a  permanent  library,  by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
decade— the  plastic  molding  blan-  facilities  for  newspaper  research,  a  new  parish  courthouse,  a  street  lican  and  American  as  a  result  of 
ket  This  blanket  was  discussed  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  program,  a  town  engineer,  parking  the  refusal  of  the  School  Board 
briefly  at  the  Convention  last  ‘bis  building  is  substantially  com-  meters,  a  sendoff  for  parish  draf-  of  Torrington  to  allow  inspection 
year  with  the  statement  that  we  P'®f®  and  that  we  shall  probably  tees,  a  unit  system  for  maintenance  of  its  minutes  by  a  reporter.  The 
were  experimenting  with  it.  At  start  moving  into  it  the  second  of  parish  roads,  regulation  of  the  Connecticut  Superior  Court  up- 
the  present  time  nearly  600  news-  week  of  May.  As  soon  as  we  are  use  of  loud-speakers  on  town  held  the  board’s  decision  and  state 
papers  are  either  experimenting  settled  an  announcement  will  be  streets,  mandatory  reports  by  Supreme  Court,  while  also  up- 
with  or  using  the  plastic  molding  iDade  in  the  research  bulletin  and  school  officials  of  finances  derived  holding  it,  indicated  that  if  the 
blanket.  It  accon^lishes  either  publishers  and  employes  of  all  from  extra-curricula  activities,  ad-  reporter  had  stated  that  his  reason 
one  of  two  purposes,  depending  member  newspapers  wilt  be  cor-  vertising  parish  resources  in  metro-  for  inspecting  the  records  was  to 
upon  the  requirement  of  the  in-  dially  invited  to  visit  us.  politan  newspapers,  and  many  get  a  news  story,  permission  would 

dividual  newspaper.  I  stated  before  that  the  sub-  other  prqjects.”  be  granted.  ^ 

For  those  who  have  no  inter-  stantial  contributions  being  made  *  tir  i.  o 

est  in  additional  shrinkage  of  the  by  the  suppliers  and  maufacturers  N©V7  Transinitt©r  Lin©  WatCn  R©pair 

hiS'^eSy  'cF  In  RCA  Chicago  Show  Promotion  Begun 

than  any  other  presently  used  fort,  were  but  a  part  of  their  Chicago — A  new  line  of  AM  Local  advertising  managers  of 

molding  medium  with  the  pos-  support  of  your  research  program,  transmitters,  including  a  250-watt  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
sible  exception  of  direct  pressure  By  the  time  we  occupy  our  new  equipment  of  standard  rack  size  try  will  have  an  ^portunity  to  tie- 
where  the  matrix  is  dried  on  the  laboratory  suppliers  and  manufac-  and  a  5-kilowatt  transmitter  in  local  advertising  from  their 
form.  For  those  who  desire  ad-  turers  to  this  business  will  have  which  can^  be  stepped  up  to  10-kw  jewelry  stores  and  watch  repair 
ditional  shrinkage  or  for  those  either  loaned  or  given  the  Re-  output  with  slight  iTK^ifications,  shops  with  a  national  watch  ma' 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  full  1-  search  Department  nearly  $100,*  was  unveiled  by  RCA  here  at  the  terial  promotion  announced  re 
inch  shrinkage  without  the  use  of  000  worth  of  equipment  for  use  annual  convention  of  the  National  cently  by  the  Bulova  Watch  Co. 
high  moisture  mats,  such  shrink-  in  its  experimental  work.  Ack-  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Inc. 

age  can  be  obtained  without  loss  nowledgments  of  these  loans  have  Now  television  transmitters  The  company  stated  that  sur 

of  fidelity  of  reproduction  and  in  been  made  through  the  medium  with  output  ratings  which  allow  a  veys  show  that  watch  repairs  are 
many  ca.ses  with  improved  fidelity  of  our  research  bulletin.  With  wide  choice  of  transmitter-antenna  the  third  largest  dollar  volume 
of  reproduction.  this  kind  of  support  and  with  the  combinations  were  also  among  the  producers  in  retail  jewelry^  stores 

As  with  all  new  techniques  in-  continued  enthusiastic  support  of  highlight  of  the  RCA  exhibit,  and  account  for  approximately 
troduced  into  the  new^aper  busi-  the  publishers  it  is  inevitable  that  New  2-kw  and  20-kw  tv  transmit-  17%  of  the  jeweler’s  volume  and 
ness,  the  introduction  of  the  plas-  savings  even  more  significant  ters  were  announced  by  the  com-  therefore  demand  greater  concen- 
tic  blanket  is  guaranteed  not  to  than  those  made  possible  by  the  pany  as  additions  to  the  500-watt  trated  attention  profit-wise.  Repair 
work  initially.  However,  as  with  use  of  the  plastic  blanket  will  and  5-kw  models  now  available,  merchandising  is  urged  and  this, 
all  good  things,  the  results  which  continue  to  accrue  to  our  benefit.  For  television  broadcasters  wish-  of  course,  brings  up  the  subject 
it  can  provide  are  worth  working  Association  sponsored  research  is  ing  to  increase  their  power  out-  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
for.  Those  stereotypers  who  have  paying  off.  put,  RCA  featured  a  new  high-  watch  repair  business, 

been  genuinely  interested  in  im-  The  development  of  the  plastic  power  amplifier  which  will  raise  The  watch  repair  industry  h« 
proving  their  product  and  reduc-  blanket  for  use  by  new.spapers  the  output  of  a  5-kw  television  sta-  an  annual  volume  of  approxi- 
ing  their  costs  have  been  or  will  has  cost  several  thousands  of  dol-  tion  to  20-kw.  mately  $200,000,000. 
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ever  watch  a  Kohler 

splice  it  on  the  fly? 


If  a  layman  knows  in  a  general  way  what  is  going 
to  happen,  a  “flying  paster”  in  operation  is  just 
about  the  most  breathless  spectacle  that  occurs  in 
a  printing  plant. 

.The  expiring  roll  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  The 
reel  is  automatically  turned  to  bring  a  fresh  roll  in 
contact  with  the  old  one.  Soon  the  surface  speed 
of  the  two  webs  becomes  synchronized.  Momen¬ 
tarily,  the  situation  becomes  more  tense.  Will  the 
splice  succeed? 

DILTS  MACHINE  WORKS 

FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


The  reel  tender  presses  a  button.  A  bell  rings. 
Then  zip! — and  the  new  web  speeds  through  the 
press.  It  happens  so  suddenly  that  you  can’t  watch 
the  splice  and  the  knife  at  the  same  time.  You 
have  to  observe  the  operation  repeatedly  to  see  the 
various  steps. 

Shops  that  do  high-speed  web  printing  can’t 
afford  to  stop  for  hand  paSters.  The  Kohler  Flying 
Paster  saves  so  much  press  time  that  it  quickly 
pays  for  itself. 


Ask  for  complete  information.  ' 


SHARTLE  BROS.  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Division  of  THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  COMPANY,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Western  Sales  Office;  Mayer  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
Southern  Sales  Office:  937  Coventry  Road,  Decatur,  Georgia 
Associate:  ALEXANDER  FLECK  LIMITED,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Subsidiary:  B-C  INTERNATIONAL,  LTD.,  Greener  House 
66/68  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England 
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SYNDICATES 


Other  Cartoonists 
Rate  Crane  As  Tops 


strip  (Buz  is  troubleshooter  for 
an  oil  company  in  civilian  life), 
Mr.  Crane  still  manages  to  get 
across  a  bit  of  philos^hy  from 


50  YEARS  AGO — The  New  York 


By  Jane  McMoster 


time  to  time.  He  recently  built  a  Tribune  published  a  picture  of 
continuity  around  the  idea  of  President  McKinley  transmitted  by 
Everyman’s  desire  to  escape  from  telegraph  from  its  Washington  of- 
the  world  at  this  time  of  atom  fice  and  tihe  Scarborough  (Eng.) 
bomb  and  other  scourges.  The  Post  issued  a  Jan.  1,  2(X)1  pre-date 
upshot:  the  desert  island  didn’t  editimi  in  which  an  ad  offered  a 
work,  the  refugee  from  civiliza-  house  in  which  a  recording  tape 
tion  came  back.  One  of  Mr.  brings  news  of  the  day  automati- 


Roy  Crane,  creator  of  “Buz  age — of  Frenchmen  in  bars,  of  Crane’s  favorite  vignettes  was  cally  to  the  dining  room. 
Sawyer,’’  syndicated  by  King  Fea-  architecture,  of  characters  on  about  the  Squatleys,  a  family  of  From  The  Fourth 


TURES,  is  a  Southerner  who  gives  shipboard — he  went  to  the  old  deadbeats.  The  twist,  though,  was 


the  impression 
of  being  easygo- 
ing.  But  he  car-  ' 
ries  some  white 
tablets  in  his  * 
pocket  in  defer-  y 

ence  to  that  oc-  AV 

ulcers.  A  hard 
worker  due  to 
the  demands  of  --  ^ 

A  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  strip,  he  Crane 
probably  wouldn’t  have  come  to 


From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

*  *  * 

30  YEARS  AGO — Victor  F.  Law- 


New  York  World.  They  were  that  the  no-good  Squatleys  dug  30  years  ago — Victor  F.  Law- 

impressed — ^to  the  extent  of  $12  in  their  mattress  for  $7  when  son  received  a  record  vote —  3,7(X) 

a  week.  Mr.  Crane  remembers  Sweeny  needed  money.  — in  the  Associated  Press  director- 


a  week.  Mr.  Crane  remembers  Sweeny  needed  money, 
his  shipmates  thought  he  was  a  Mr.  Crane  has  a  special  fond- 
sucker  for  taking  the  job.  ness  for  Sweeny,  a  caricature 

In  Finn*  rathct  than  a  straight  character, 

n  »  .  1  tradkionaUy  less  in- 

But  at  the  World,  he  worked  teresting  because  their  character  is 


Mr.  Crane  has  a  special  fond-  ate  election  and  Melville  E.  Stone 
ness  for  Sweeny,  a  caricature  retired  as  general  manager  to  serve 
rather  than  a  straight  character,  as  counselor.  Frederick  Roy  Mar- 
(Hen^  are  traditionally  less  in-  tin  became  GM. 
teresting  because  their  character  is  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


in  the  advertising  art  department,  irreproachable,  he  points  out.)  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  "Take  Buz — he’s  the  kind  of  10  years  ago — A  dramatic  no- 

^istant  to  Cartoonist  H.  T.  Web-  person  we’d  all  like  to  be,”  says  tice  announced  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

T  hlr.  Crane.  “But  Sweeny  is  the  Evening  Transcript  would  cease 

^e  to  do  a  ^de  free  lance  of  person  most  of  us  are.”  publication  April  30,  its  circula¬ 
rs  ^  *  *  *  tion  having  dropped  to  15,788 

which  e^p^  him  prob-  xj,e  top  10  cartoonists,  in  order,  daily  and  its  loss  for  1940  amount- 
ablv  because  of  its  not  too  haonv  _ i  _ _ _ c_  •  ^ 


work.  He  readied  a  panel,  the 
name  of  which  escapes  him  prob- 


New  York  during  the  ANPA  because  of  its  not  too  happy  jj,  the  National  Cartoonists  So-  ing  to  $140,000. 


convention— except  for  the  results  _ _  ballotting:  Roy  Crane;  Alex  From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

of  the  National  Cartoonists  So-  Raymond;  Walt  “Pogo”  Kelly;  .  . 

ciety  balloting.  two  ne^-  Hal  “Prince  Valiant”  Foster  tieing  /I  J 

Mr.  Crane  was  chosen  by  his  takers  at  $1  a  week.  The  Willard  Mullin  (whose  sports  •  •  •  — i  tOtV 

fellow  craftsmen  as  the  top  car-  ^^rk  World  This  Week— Headline  in  the 

toomst  of  the  year.  As  recipient  ^  ^FBvrrF  and  Sun  aren’t  syndi-  New  York  Times  reads:  “Publish- 

of  the  Billy  DeBeck  memorial  Lhir-h  cated);  Russell  “Mamie”  Patter-  ers  Report  Business  Thriving  All 

award  at  the  Society’s  annual  din-  ^  if  ^>"5  “Gasoline  Alley”  King  Over  Country.” 

ner  April  25,  he  joined  this  roster  aether  feature  he  tieing  with  Jimmy  “They’ll  Do  ll  ^ 

of  winners:  Oiic  “Blondie”  named  Every  Time”  Hatlo;  Ham  “Joe  New  Maonavox  Contest 

Young;  Milt  “Steve  Canyon”  ..xx,  u  -r  uu.,..  Palooka”  Fisher  and  Harry  “Pen-  OOntesi 

Caniff;  A1  “Li’l  Abner’’  Capp;  j  ny”  Haenigsen.  Seeks  Ad-of-Month 

Alex  “Rip  Kirby”  Raymond.  In-  nfa  Wayne,  Ind.— Newspaper 

cidentally  Mr.  Raymond,  presi-  #  United  Offers  advertising  of  Magnavox  TV  rc- 

dcnt  of  thft  .^ior.iWv  wQVff  Kim  o  sags  were  mainly  the  order  of  — _ „ _ .  ,  o#»:vAr«  Kv  tKmnoih/^iit  th^ 


United  Feature  Syndicate  Raymond;  Walt  “Pogo”  Kelly; 
took  d  found  only  two  ne^-  Hal  “Prince  Valiant”  Foster  tieing 


Young;  Milt  “Skeve  Canyon” 
Caniff;  A1  “Li’l  Abner”  Capp; 
Alex  “Rip  Kirby”  Raymond.  In¬ 
cidentally  Mr.  Raymond,  presi- 


*^r  “crS^  adventure  strip,”  he  says.  Revolution,”  by  Rt 

Mr.  Cranes  career  as  a  comic  “n,-,,  _ n  _ ennori.  snerial  p^itr 


PaS:icai'?f,har”S^H^/S'  “P.”  NewMa^avox  Contest 
ny”  Haenigsen.  S@oks  Ad-of-Month 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — ^Newspaper 
United  Offers  advertising  of  Magnavox  TV  re- 

Davenport  Serial  ceivers  by  dealers  throu^out  the 

“U.  S.  A.:  The  Permanent  U.  S.  is  expected  to  reflect  extra- 
Revolution,”  by  Russell  W.  Dav-  ordinary  thought  and  effort  in 


^  comic  “-Ejjgy  ujgj  tQ  gjjjj  “Hairbreadth  €oport,  special  editor  of  Fortune  dealer  I’etail  ad- 

artist  is  tied  up  with  the  Harry”  the  first  adventure  strip _  magazine,  is  offered  by  United  vertising  men  compete  for  $3,250 

beginnings  of  the  adventure  stnp.  ^jat  (>ne  was  just  a  satire^  Feature  Syndicate  for  release  wo^h  of  prizes  in  a  Magnavox 


And  the  adventure  strip,  itself, 

u«>c  o  ^  old  movie  serials 


was  a  natural  for  him.  Mr.  (IJrane  left  “Wash  scribers  get  the  serial  automatic-  ..  Lauren  K.  Hag^an,  Magnavox 

*100  Much  Drawing’  Tubbs”  (whiiA  he  didn’t  own)  ally,  others  may  purchase  it  on  director  of  advertising  and  puMk 

Born  in  Abilene,  Tex.,  half  a  to  accept  an  attractive  offer  from  a  special  basis.)  relations,  announwd  thM  three  TV 

century  ago.  young  Royston  at-  King:  a  healthy  guarantee  and  The  seri^,  which  recently  ap-  receivers  were  being  offered  each 

tended  Simmons  College  (now  ownership  of  a  new  strip  he  would  peared  in  Fortune  magazine,  is  nwntft  tor  tne  nrst,  ^ona  ana 

Hardin-Simmons  University)  for  create.  With  several  months  be-  I'nied  to  combat  the  Russky’s  an-  toird  place  wim»rs.  Prizes  will  go 

one  year  and  the  University  of  tween  contracts,  the  cartoonist  ““al  May  Day  hoopla;  runs  for  to  toe  individual  admen. 


April  30.  (“Spotlite  Series”  sub-  Ad-of-the-Month  contest. 


Tei^  for  theree  years.  “Thrown  had  time  “to  get  acquainted  with  Iwo  weeks, 

out”  of  the  University  for  “too  the  Navy.”  The  strip  emerged 

much  drawing  and  not  enough  with  a  Navy  pilot  as  chief  char-  News  cmd  Notes 

studying — ^a  combination  of  lack  acter  and  found  a  quick  berth  Astrologist  Marion  Drew  (Chi- 


The  retail  contestants  are  work¬ 
ing  under  sin^lified  rules  requiring 
that  they  submit  tear  sheets  of  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  ads  publiriied  in  the 


of  work  and  lack  of  brains” — he  in  papers  despite  the  newsprint  cago  Tribune-New  York  News  t*®s*8™3toa  montns,  witn  to  iimi- 
went  to  the  Chicago  Academy  of  shortage.  Roscoe  Sweeny,  an-  Syndicate)  hit  it  on  the  nose  in  o"  immbcr  of  different 

Fine  Arts  for  one  spring  and  other  character,  was  a  Navy  air-  her  forecast  for  1951.  Last  Dec.  ads  submitted^  each  entrant, 
summer.  crewman  to  help  toe  recruitment  31  she  predicted  Gen.  Mac  Arthur  a  thought-starter  to  supple- 

Wanderlusty,  Crane  upon  end-  effort  in  ^t  field  (which  h^  would  encounter  strong  criticism  Magnavox  s  regular 


ration  on  the  number  of  different 
ads  submitted  by  each  entrant. 
As  a  thought-starter  to  supple- 


ing  his  educational  pursuits  with-  lagging.)  The  cartoonist  in  March  and  April, 

out  benefit  of  degree,  embarked  a  Navy  commendation  and  a 

upon  a  short  career  as  a  hobo,  certificate  of  approval  as  well  as  _ 

But  a  railroad  strike  in  Texas  convincing  some  Navy  brass  that  12,000  Ot  Science  Fair 
more  or  less  terminated  this  vo-  cooperation  with  cartoonists  (so  Providence,  R.  I 


mat  service  during  the  contest,  the 
company  has  distributed  to  en¬ 
trants  a  20-page  brochure  showing 
23  different  dealer  ads  published 


cation.  So  he  signed  up  for  a  they  can  get  a  realistic  picture) 
cruise  on  a  steamer  in  the  capacity  **  worthwhile, 
of  seaman.  “We  had  a  more  or  Lives  in  Fiorida 

less  tosastrous  voyage  back,”  he  Mr.  Crane  lives  near  Orlando, 


Providence,  R.  I.-More  than  newspapers  in  1950  and  early 
12,000  persons  visited  the  sixth  '  •  m  i  ,  x  j 
Rhode  Island  Schools’  Science  MotllX  TaDle  AWOTClS 
Fair,  sponsored  by  toe  Providence  Six  women  in  newspaper,  mag- 
Journal  Co.,  during  four  days,  azine,  television  and  public  rela- 


ruefully  recalls.  “There  was  a  Fla.,  turns  out  the  strip  with  two  With  590  exhibits  in  the  show,  tions  fields  will  receive  awards  at 

storm— and  then  toe  ship  caught  assistants:  Henry  Schlensker  on  the  fair  set  a  new  high  for  par-  the  annual  Matrix  Table  dinner 

on  fire  when  we  got  back  to  the  drawing  and  Edwin  Gran-  ticipants  and  for  the  level  of  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Thursday 

Brooklyn.”  beiTy,a  professor  of  creative  writ-  workmanship  represented,  accord-  night  at  the  Barbizon  Hotel,  New 

He  decided  to  turn  to  another  ing  at  Rollins  College,  on  the  ing  to  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promo-  York  City.  Principal  speaker  will 

field — and  carrying  along  some  writing.  tion  manager  for  toe  Journal  be  Benjamin  Cohen,  United  Na- 


drawings  he’d  made  on  his  voy-  With  action  toe  keynote  of  the  company. 


tions  information  chief. 
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SCAN-A-6RA  VER 


TIIE  DAILY  NE^-S-TRIBI  NE 


UN  Troops  Storm  Han  Wver 

.W  B  ,1^  Wmr  I  p  to  ^ 


-Hue  Hmpkmrt  j 

;Vnr  .Sfailrmaip  ^  -  cM 


Tfc«  Daily  Newt-Tribune  of  LaSalle,  III.  (Circ.  14,071),  winner  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
in  the  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  newspaper  typography,  presswork,  and  make-up.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  award,  the  judges  said  they  considered  the  paper  as  "one  of  the  finest  printing 
jobs  we  have  seen  anywhere  at  any  time."  Winning  papers,  it  was  said,  harmoniously  combined 
pictures  with  headlines  on  their  front  pages. 


The  Daily  News-Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Illinois 
—recent  winner  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
for  excellence  in  typography,  presswork,  and 
make-up— is  the  first  newspaper  of  its  size  to 
win  the  cup.  At  32,  News-Tribune  Publisher 
Peter  Miller  is  the  youngest  publisher  of  a 
winning  entry. 

Competing  newspapers  were  judged  on 
editions  of  March  7,  a  date  chosen  by  lot.  A 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  was  installed  at  the 
News-Tribune  just  in  time  to  be  used  on  that 
edition.  Five  clear,  crisp  Scan-a-gravings  were 
used  in  the  prize-winning  pgper,  one  of  them 
featured  on  the  front  page. 


Said  John  N.  Barron,  the  paper’s  composing- 
room  foreman:  “Scan-a-gravings  are  as  good 
as  or  better  than  what  we  were  using.  The  cuts 
used  in  the  March  7th  issue  . .  .  jilayed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  winning  the  Ayer  award.” 

Two  other  Scan-a-graver  users  won  honors 
in  the  same  contest;  The  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  (N.  J.),  third  honorable  mention  in  .the 
“10,000  to  50,000”  class;  and  the  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman  ( Wis. ),  second  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  “under  10,000”  class. 


Scan-a-graver  quality  counts! 


Hundreds  of  papers,  large  and  small,  are  producing  sharp, 
clear  cuts  daily  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver.  Write  for  more 
data  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06 
Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  I,  New  York.  Dept.  )00-2)A. 


The  Worry  Clinic 


■Dr.  George  W.  Crane- 


How  would  you  tell  Mary  that  she's  adopted?  Follow  the  plan 
helow.  It  makes  a  foster  child  feel  that  it  really  ‘'helongs.”  Then 
pass  this  formula  on  to  other  parents  of  adopted  youngsters. 


Case  K-194:  Mary  J.,  aged  8,1 
is  a  cute  little  girl.  { 


“Dr.  Crane,  we  adopted  her  j 
when  she  was  just  a  baby,”  her  i 
daddy  informed  me.  i 


“Luckily,  she  also  fell  in  love 
with  me.  So  I  picked  her  for  my 
wife  and  she  picked  me  for  her 
husband. 


Wheeler  Friend 
Is  'Fattest  Boy' 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — ^Winner  of 
I  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
j  “Fat  Boy  Contest”  was  L.  N.  De- 
Lancey  of  Dallas,  397-pound  per- 
j  sonal  friend  of  Elmer  Wheeler, 
the  reducing  expert. 

Mr.  DeLancey,  a  food  broker 
by  trade,  easily  led  the  field  of 
fatties.  Second  place  went  to  a 
man  weighing  only  330  pounds. 


James  Knight  n 
Appointed  GM  u 
Of  Miami  Herald 


“But  thus  far  we  have  never ! 
told  Mary.  Her  mother  now  in- 1 
sists  that  I  do  it.  I 


“But  we  had  been  total  strang¬ 
ers  up  till  then.  We  were  not  of 
any  blood  kinship  at  all. 


“Frankly,  though,  I  don’t  know 
how.  Will  you  please  give  me  a 
precise  formula  that  I  can  memo¬ 
rize?” 


‘However,  I  feel  closer  to  your 
mother  than  I  do  to  Aunt  Sue  and 
Uncle  Harry,  who  are  my  sister 
and  brother — my  blood  relatives. 


“WELL,  A  COUPLE  of  years 
passed.  Mother  and  I  were  very 
happy,  except  for  one  thing.  We 
wanted  a  little  girl.  So  we  be¬ 
gan  looking  around  and  found 
you.  We  fell  in  love  with  you  at 
once  and  picked  you  to  be  our 
daughter. 


“You  and  Mother  and  I  are 
not  of  any  blood  kinship  to  each 
other. 


“No,  we  are  bound  together  by 
a  far  stronger  bond  than  blood 
relationship,  for  we  are  linked  by 
love  and  affection. 


AFTER  DINNER,  draw  Mary 
down  upon  the  arm  of  your  easy 
chair.  Then  continue  as  follows; 


“We  stick  together  because  we 
want  to  do  so,  for  we  love  each 
other  and  have  chosen  each  other. 
We  are  a  happy  team.” 


Boston  Post  Praised 
For  Stock  Deal  Expose 

Boston — ^The  Boston  Post  has 
received  belated  official  recogni¬ 
tion  for  its  effort  since  January, 
1949,  exposing  Canadian  oil  and 
mining  stock  frauds. 

Financial  Editor  B.  J.  Hughes 
inquired  what  the  Secruities  and 
Exchange  Commission  had  thought 
of  the  expose  and  received  a  note 
from  the  regional  SEC  administra¬ 
tor  Philip  E.  Kendrick,  which 
stated: 

“Your  campaign  which  you  have 
been  conducting  since  1949  has 
been  of  great  value  in  assisting 
this  commission  to  enforce  its  sta¬ 
tutes,  and  apparently  it  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  fruit.  I  have  made 
enquiries  from  the  staff  at  Wash- 
I  ington  as  to  whether  your  cam- 
!  paign  was  the  first  to  be  com- 
!  menced,  and  as  far  as  they  know, 
there  have  been  articles  published 
in  newspapers,  but  in  no  instance 
has  there  been  a  concerted  cam¬ 
paign  similar  to  yours,  except  for 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  which 
started  its  articles  at  some  ‘recent’ 
date.” 


“Mary,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  Mother  should  meanwhile  have 
beautiful  storv.  It  is  true,  too!  slipped  down  upon  the  other  arm 

of  Daddy’s  chair.  He  can  then 
“About  10  years  ago  I  met  a  give  her  and  Mary  a  hug  to  seal 
lovely  young  woman.  She  was  so  this  solemn  pact,  and  Mary  will 
attractive,  I  fell  in  love  with  her.  never  henceforth  feel  she  doesn’t 
It  was  your  mother.  “belong.” 


PUBLISHERS’  WIVES— N.  B. 


Mary’s  case  shows  Dr.  Crane’s  simple,  dramatic  style.  He  com¬ 
bines  science  (Ph.D.  and  M.D.)  with  “horse  sense.”  That’s  why  350 
colleges  have  adopted  his  psychology  textbook. 


Dr.  Crane  avoids  “column  monotony”  by  varying  his  6  “WORRY 
CLINIC”  cases  each  week.  Thus,  they  appeal  to  every  member  of 
the  family.  They  include: 


24,000  Readers  Return 
World-Herald  Ballot 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Over  24,000 
readers  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  almost  10%  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation,  replied  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ballot  published  one 
time  on  April  12. 

The  ballot  included  18  questions 
on  the  Truman  Administration’s 
foreign  and  domestic  program.  A 
great  majority  of  readers  replying 
voiced  opposition  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policies:  95.3%  specified 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  if  he  were  up  for  re- 
election  today. 


[  1  ]  Classical  child  problem,  like  Mary’s. 

[  2  ]  Vital  Love  or  Marriage  Problems. 

[  1  ]  Practical  Business  Psychology  Problem. 

[  1  ]  Teen-age  Case  on  Personality  Improvement. 

[  1  ]  Case  on  Mental  Health  (Psychosomatic  Medicine). 


News  Plane  Crashes 


HOPKINS  SYDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago 


LaCrosse,  Wis. — During  the  re¬ 
cent  flood,  two  members  of  the 
LaCrosse  Tribune  staff  escaped  se¬ 
rious  injury  when  their  plane 
crashed  in  a  take-off  attempt  at  the 
municipal  airport.  The  pilot  was 
Gregory  Oldenburgh,  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  staffer  and  a  captain  in 
the  air  crps  reserve  who  reports  for 
active  duty  May  1.  His  passenger 
was  Don  Swenson,  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  suffered  cuts,  but 
made  pictures  of  the  wrecked  air¬ 
plane. 


Miami — James  L.  Knight,  41, 1 
has  been  appointed  general  man-  I 
ager  of  the  Miami  Herald,  John  I 
S.  Knight,  editor  | 

and  publisher, 
announced  April 
15.  Since  1937 
Mr.  Knight  has 
been  the  operat¬ 
ing  head  of  the 
Herald  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

In  making  the 
a  ppo  i  ntment, 

John  Knight  said, 

“I  am  glad  by  ,  w,  .  . 
this  appoint-  J-  L.  Knight 
ment,  to  give  recognition  to  the 
outstanding  leadership  James 
Knight  had  given  in  making  the 
Herald  a  part  of  the  Greater  Mia¬ 
mi  community  and  an  everreading 
friend  of  all  things  for  civic  bet¬ 
terment.” 

Mr.  Knight  was  one  of  the  group 
of  citizens  who  reorganized  the 
Miami  Ck>inmunity  Chest.  He 
served  as  campaign  chairman  of 
the  recent  drive  that  raised  $858,- 
328  more  than  had  ever  been 
raised  in  the  history  of  the  Miami 
area  chest. 

In  addition  to  his  Herald  posts 
Mr.  Knight  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Miami 
Broadcasting  Co.,  which  operates 
WQAM,  the  Herald’s  station.  In 
the  Knight  organization  he  serves 
as  vicepresident  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Miami  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  currently 
mayor  of  his  community  of  Indian 
Creek  Village  just  north  of  Miami 
Beach.  He  was  president  of  the 
Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  in 
1949-50  and  has  served  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  that  state 
publisher’s  group. 

Mr.  Knight  helped  organize  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Lufkin. 
Tex.,  and  more  recently  assisted 
in  planning,  organizing  and  financ¬ 
ing  the  new  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Co.,  in  Alabama.  He  has 
served  as  Florida  member  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a 
member  of  the  newsprint  advisory 
committee  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 


Offers  'Mac'  Record 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  arranged  to  reproduce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  phonograph  records  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  address  before 
Congress.  The  long-playing  disk 
will  be  offered  at  cost  by  mail  and 
over  the  counter  in  the  Tribune 
public  service  offices. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 

supplies  these  unduplicated  values 
that  give  you  the  competitive 

advantages  you  want  today! 


WASHINGTON  report- 
■SSc  ing  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  Walter  Trohan,  Wil¬ 
lard  Edwards,  Philip  Dodd, 
Lawrence  Burd,  Joseph  Hearst, 
Robert  Young,  Philip  Warden, 
Lloyd  Norman,  John  Fisher, 
Edward  Moore  and  Leland  For¬ 
rester  who  consistently  deliver 
page  one  news  stories  your 
readers  can  get  nowhere  else. 


.  FOREIGN  dispatches 

’  ^  '  from  such  seasoned  cor¬ 

respondents  as  Larry  Rue, 
Gwen  Morgan,  Jules  Dubois, 
Henry  Wales,  Quentin  Pope, 
Walter  Simmons,  Arthur  Vey- 
sey,  Eugene  Griffin,  Percy  Wood, 
John  Thompson  and  other 
CTPS  reporters  stationed  thru- 
out  the  world  to  bring  you  off- 
the-beaten  path  exclusives  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  American  view¬ 
point. 


FINANCIAL  news  by 
Thomas  Furlong, 
Philip  Hampson  and 
other  veteran  observers 
J^hose  spot  news  and  searching 
*  reports  of  finance  and  commerce 
will  build  extra  readership  for 
you. 


WfSi  DOMESTIC  specials  by 
111  William  Fulton,  Chesly 
Manly,  Harold  Hutch- 
ings,  Joseph  Zullo, 
Vincent  Butler,  Seymour  Kor- 
man  and  others  who  from  New 
York,  California  and  other  key 
news  centers  cover  major  hap¬ 
penings  of  nation-wide  interest. 


SPORTS  coverage  by 
-L  Arch  Ward  and  Amer- 
■'  M'  ^  ica’s  N umber  One  sports 
"  “  staff,  which  includes 
such  recognized  sports  experts 
as  Edward  Burns,  Wilfrid 
Smith,  Charles  Bartlett,  Bob 
Becker,  Irving  Vaughan,  and  a 
host  of  other  byliners  known  to 
fans  everywhere. 


^  ^  SPECIALISTS. 

Experts  in  specific  fields — 
Wayne  Thomis  (aviation),  Roy 
Gibbons  (science),  Richard  Orr 
(agriculture),  George  Hart¬ 
mann  (labor),  James  Doherty 
(crime),  Hal  Foust  (autos,  traf¬ 
fic,  highways)  and  others — pre¬ 
sent  fresh  authoritative  articles 
that  can  give  your  pages  high¬ 
est  reader  interest. 


f  FEATURES— sparkling,' 

'  unusual,  that  get  your 
newspaper  talked 
about,  by  Tom  Morrow, 
Clay  Gowran,  Harold  Smith 
and  other  gifted  writers  whose 
articles  now  get  the  attention  of 
millions  of  readers. 


PfRSONALIZED  SERVICE! 

Another  important  "ex¬ 
tra”  which  CTPS  provides 
is  its  personalized  service. 
When  you  want  more  details 
on  a  story,  CTPS  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  develop  them  for 
you.  Only  CTPS  is  equipped 
to  give  this  type  of  person¬ 
alized,  unduplicated  ser¬ 
vice.  No  matter  what  your 
present  news  sources  are, 
this  is  a  unique  set-up 
about  which  you  will 
want  more  details, 

Ask  about  it.  (utm 


To  help  you  meet  your 
competition  today,  CTPS  offers 
these  and  other.plus  values  ta 
build  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  At  home  and  abroad 
CTPS  is  ready  to  deliver  to  you 
wire  reports  and  specialized 
coverage  that  no  other  presk 
service  delivers.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  today. 


MIDDLE  WEST 

Vi  V  coverage  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  own  out¬ 
standing  news  organization. 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 


News  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 


Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Growing  Taxes  Pose 
Publishers’  Problem 

Publishers  were  warned  by  the  Social  Security  Committee  of  the 
ANPA  of  “steadily  increasing  benefits  and  taxes  under  both  Federal 
and  &ate  Social  Security  legislations.”  The  committee  pointed  out 
that  it  is  possible  that  they  will  find  themselves  in  a  situation  such  as 
exists  in  France  where  the  so-called  social  charges  can  amount  to  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  total  payroll.  The  committee  report  follows: 


In  our  report  last  year  we  di¬ 
rected  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  passed  bill 
H.R.  6000  making  many  changes 
in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
and  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  actively  considering 
amendment  to  the  Act. 

This  legislation  in  somewhat 
modified  form  was  finally  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  Aug.  28,  1950.  Federal 
Laws  Bulletin  50-1950  set  forth 
the  amendments  that  were  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  our  member¬ 
ship. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  (and 
it  is  indicated  that  serious  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  present 
Congress  act)  to  amend  the  law 
by  changing  the  current  provi¬ 
sions  which  provide  for  common 
law  definitions  of  employee  to  the 
so<alled  “A-B-C  Tests”  which  the 
Administration  endeavored  to  es¬ 
tablish  by  regulation  several  years 


ago  and  which  was  effectively 
killed  by  passage  of  the  Gearhart 
Resolution.  The  law  as  amended 
last  year  reaffirmed  the  provision 
of  the  Gearhart  Resolution  for 
defining  who  is  an  employee.  (See 
H.R.  116  by  Rep.  Keogh  (N.  Y.), 
H.R.  525  by  Rep.  Mc^rmack 
(Mass.),  Majority  Leader,  and 
H.R.  3392  by  Rep.  Forand  (R.  I.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Sub-Committee  on  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation,  all  in  the 
present  Congress.) 

We  direct  your  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  bills  recently 
introduced  by  Rep.  Forand  (R.I.): 

Bill  H.R.  3391 — Extends  cover¬ 
age  under  the  Federal  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Tax  Act  to  any  employer 
who  had  in  the  course  of  a  taxable 
year  even  one  person  working  for 
him.  This  apparently  would  in¬ 
clude  anyone  who  had  someone 
working  for  him  as  little  as  one 
day  in  a  taxable  year.  State  laws 


WOULD  YOUR 
STOCKHOLDERS 
ACCEPT  AN 


AUDITED 


FINANCIAL  REPORT? 

Of  court*  they  wouldn't— and  neither  would  you! 

Then  why  accept  and  unaudited  circulation  report, 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  little  more  than  ''wishful 
thinking." 

Large  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies  respect 
only  one  circulation  figure — the  figure  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  because  they  know  that  an  A.B.C. 
figure  it  an  audited  figure,  not  a  hope. 

Of  the  two  newspapers  in  Lynn  only  one — the  ITEM — it 
a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  That's 
why  the  ITEM  it  Lynn's  most  reliable  buy! 

THE  ONLY  A.B.C.NEWSPAPERINLYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  and  KENT,  Inc. 
Chicago  •  New  York  •  Boston  •  Sou  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


covering  employers  of  a  single  in-  and  the  Georgia  Legislature  passe 
dividual  require  a  minimum  quali-  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Coi 
fying  period  of  employment  gress  to  repeal  the  provision  whid 
measure  either  in  earnings  or  time  prohibits  the  press  or  the  pub!', 
worked,  or  both.  from  inspecting  state  welfare  pay 

Bill  H  R.  3394— The  provisions  rolls.  Both  these  actions  wen 
of  this  bill  are  such  as  to  enable  prompted  because  of  abuses  of  th 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  move  in  'welfare  provisions  of  the  law  an( 
and  take  over  all  claims  taking  more  tha 

and  benefits  payment  procedures  $2,000,000,000  is  spent  in  publk 
in  any  or  all  states  under  the  assistance  ewh  year  without  any 
guise  of  preventing  improper  pay-  ptibnc  knowledge  as  to  how  thi 
ments  being  made  to  benefit  claim-  is  spent, 

ants.  Rep.  Harrison  (Va.)  has  intro- 

Bill  H.R.  3395 — Repeals  the  so-  duced  a  bill  in  the  (Congress,  Bill 
called  Knowland  Amendment  H.R.  3341,  which  would  repeal  th< 
which  was  included  in  H.R.  6000  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
and  is  part  of  the  present  law.  Act  prohibiting  public  disclosun 
The  Knowland  Amendment  limits  of  public  assistance,  and  would 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  La-  permit  each  state  to  make  public 
bor  over  administration  of  Unem-  any  det^ls  of  its  welfare  program, 
ployment  Insurance  by  states  including  identities  of  persons  re- 
which  do  not  comply  with  Federal  ceiving  benefits  and  the  amounts 
Aid  Regulation.  received.  While  the  bill  is  still  in 

Bill  H.R.  3396— Increase  the  ‘^e  House  Ways  and  Means 
upper  limit  of  earnings  subject  to 

the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  **  legisla- 

Act  from  $3,000  to  $3,600,  similar  “®"  should  rweive  the  sup- 

to  the  increase  in  taxable  wages  P®*^  ®^  pubhc-minded  citizens, 
for  Old  Age  Insurance  included  in  Serious  Consequences 

H.R.  6000.  We  understand  that  the  rail 

Despite  the  fact  that  under  the  unions  are  busily  engaged  in  shap- 
provisions  of  Bill  H.R.  6000,  the  ing  up  proposals  to  increase  the 
benefits  provisioas  of  which  be-  retirement  amounts  in  the  Rail- 
came  effective  in  September,  1950,  road  Retirement  Act  —  and  pre- 
and  which  increased  Old  Age  and  sumably  unemployment  benefit 
Survivors’  Benefits  by  about  amounts,  as  well.  The  rail  work- 
77  Vi  %,  plans  are  being  actively  ers  have  always  enjoyed  measur- 
developed  for  a  further  substan-  ably  superior  retirement  rights 
tial  increase  in  benefits  amounts,  relative  to  old  age  insurance  rights 
Ckmsideration  is  being  given  to  of  other  members  of  our  society. 

I  an  increase  in  the  Old  Age  and  Increases  in  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
I  Survivors*  Payroll  Tax  Base  from  vivors'  Benefits  made  last  year 
$3,600  to  $6,000  with  benefit  com-  took  away  this  privileged  position 
j  putations  to  be  made  on  the  new  and  the  railroad  unions  are  now 
I  $6,000  base.  out  to  regain  it.  Should  such  in- 

Acccss  to  Records  creases  eventually  become  law  you 

;  Section  1402(a)(9)  of  the  So-  ""/y  added  costs 

I  cial  Security  Act  provides  that  a  ®^  these  superior  benefits  will  be- 
1  state  plan  for  aid  to  the  disabled  ^  9^.  y®*^’’  transportation 

j  must  provide  safeguards  which  re-  future, 

j  strict  the  disclosure  of  informa-  Once  again  we  feel  we  must 
tion  about  recipients  of  aid.  This  caution  the  membership  about  the 
has  been  interpreted  by  those  ad-  serious  consequences  of  steadily 
minister^g  the  law  as  a  prohibi-  increasing  Benefits  and  Taxes  un- 
tion  of  all  information  as  to  re-  der  both  Federal  and  State  “So- 
cipients  of  public  assistance.  cial  Security”  legislation  in  addi- 
Recently  the  State  of  Indiana  tion  to  private  pension,  sick  bene- 
passed,  over  the  Governor’s  veto,  fit.  health  and  accident  plans.  The  | 
a  bill  which  will  open  public  wel-  costs  mount  steadily  and  it  is  quite 
I  fare  records  to  public  inspection,  possible  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 

-  -  tant  future  we  can  find  ourselves 

— with  a  situation  such  as  exists  in 
France  where  the  so-called  social 
charges  can  amount  to  as  much  as 
,1  •  25%  of  the  total  payroll. 

ininQ  in  No  additional  states  laws  provid¬ 

es.  ing  for  Disability  Benefits  have 
^ N  been  passed  since  our  last  report. 

0  r0VOlVGS  Except  for  the  constructive 
N.  amendments  covering  both  Experi- 

j  \  ence  Rating  and  Benefit  Payments 

\  under  the  New  York  State  Unem- 
VUIIMX  \  ployment  Insurance  Law  there 

■  V.  \  \  have  been  no  major  changes  in 

^  \  \  any  of  the  State  Unemployment 

^-SUN  Insurance  Laws  since  our  last  re- 

_ _ y  J  j  A.  V.  MILLER,  Chairman 

/  /  James  E.  Chappell  Eugene  MacKinon 

^  /  James  S.  Copiey  Robert  C.  Millar 

_ /  T.  E.  J.  Crowley  G.  L.  Mims 

y  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  John  R.  Reitemeyer 

^  Chester  C.  Gray  C.  F.  Waite 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


De  Narie  Wins 
Heorst  Photo 
Contest  $500 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Joe  De  Narie  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  has  won  first  prize 
of  $500  in  Hearst  Newspapers’ 
17th  Annual  Photographic  Prize 
Conupetition. 

Mr.  De  Narie’s  picture  is  titled 
“Mud  Flats  Drama”  and  shows 
two  deputies  chasing  an  escaped 
prisoner  through  a  mud  flat. 

Second  prize  of  $300  went  to 
Emerson  Gaze  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  for  “His  Last  Parade.” 

Third  spot  and  $250  were 
awarded  Joe  Mastruzzo  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- A merican  for 
“Blinded  but  Alive.” 

Fourth-place  honors  and  $200 
were  won  by  Bill  Herman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

And  fifth  spot  and  $150  went 
to  Fran  Riemer  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Special  prizes  of  $  1 00  each  were 
handed  out  to  36  other  Hearst 
lensmen,  making  a  grand  prize 
total  of  $5,000.  About  200  photog¬ 
raphers  submitted  more  than  600 
pictures  from  the  17  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 

The  judges  were  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  general  manager,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  John  R.  Hearst,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Floondering  in  Mud 

This  is  Mr.  De  Narie’s  version 
of  what  happened: 

“As  I  was  leaving  home  for 
work  at  the  Examiner,  I  received 
a  call  from  our  photo  editor.  Jack 
Lembeck,  who  told  me  to  stop  at 
Marin  City  on  Richardson  Bay. 
He  said  a  shooting  had  been  re¬ 
ported  there. 

“On  checking  this,  I  learned 
that  a  prisoner  being  transported 
by  bus  had  escaped  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  holding  him.  The  prisoner 
took  off,  followed  by  the  officers, 
who  fired  a  couple  of  shots  in  the 
air  in  an  attempt  to  stop  him. 

“However,  this  only  served  to 
increase  the  suspect’s  speed.  He 
started  across  the  bay  on  foot, 
minus  his  shirt. 

“When  I  arrived,  the  prisoner 
was  far  out  in  the  bay,  with  the 
deputies  in  full  pursuit.  All  three 
were  flounderiri'g  knee-deep  in  the 
mud.  It  was  low  tide  at  the  time, 
and  it  looked  as  though  it  were 
a  slow-motion  crime  movie. 

“At  any  rate,  after  making  some 
long  shots,  I  waited  for  them  to 
come  closer.  It  was  a  funny  thing. 
They  were  still  at  least  75  feet 
away  when  it  appeared  his  capture 
was  imminent  and,  without  realiz¬ 
ing  it,  I  found  myself  within  15 
feet  of  them,  up  to  my  knees  in 
the  mud  too,  when  the  capture 
was  made.  The  picture  was  made 
wide  open  at  200  with  a  No.  5 
bulb.” 


Asks  Better  Utilization 
Of  Human  Resources 


Bemer  utilization  of  human 
resources  was  called  for  this  week 
by  Lawrence  A.  Appley,  president 
of  the  American  Management  As¬ 
sociation,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Labor  Relations  Conference  of  the 
ANPA. 

“The  time  is  here,”  Mr.  Appley 
declared,  “when  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  any  other  business  or 
industry  in  America,  which  intend 
to  survive  and  continue  to  per¬ 
form  on  a  greater  and  greater 
scale  the  services  which  they  are 
rendering,  must: 

“Carefully  examine  the  human 
resources  you  now  have  and  the 
use  being  made  of  them;  the  ca¬ 
pacity  you  have  to  maintain  hu¬ 
man  resources;  the  skill  which 
you  have  to  increase  the  output  of 
your  pieople;  and  the  definite  pro¬ 
grams  and  organized  efforts  which 
exist  in  your  company  to  attain 
these  things.  You  can  and  will 
mobilize  the  human  resources  you 
need.” 

Offers  Suggestions 

Pointing  out  that  mobilization 
of  human  resources  “will  take  a 
lot  more  attention  than  it  is  now 
receiving  and  will  require  a  lot 
more  effort  than  is  now  being  put 
into  it,”  Mr.  Appley  offered  six 
suggestions  for  things  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  business  man  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  newspaper  publishers,  can 
do.  The  suggestions: 

1)  Define  jobs;  2)  define  skills; 
3)  provide  training;  4)  institute 


job  rotation;  5)  know  the  man¬ 
power  market;  and  6)  double¬ 
check  management  and  supervisory 
practices. 

“Many  of  you,  I  know,  are 
quite  smug  as  you  listen  to  a  reci¬ 
tation  of  these  suggestions,”  Mr. 
Appley  chided.  “You  believe  you 
are  doing  all  these  things.  From 
broad  and  detailed  information 
which  comes  to  me  from  continu¬ 
ous  contacts  and  surveys,  I  believe 
I  can  say  with  some  assurance 
that  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  company 
present  which,  under  careful  ex¬ 
amination,  could  measure  up  to  a 
50%  score.” 

Government  Will  Guide 

Management  man  Appley  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  until  the 
national  emergency  becomes  more 
serious  than  it  is,  the  government 
probably  will  not  be  as  aggressive 
in  the  exceroise  of  controls  as  it 
was  during  the  last  emergency, 
but  rather  will  guide,  form  and 
assist  business. 

“That  means,”  he  explained 
“that  a  large  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  acquiring  and/or  main¬ 
taining  adequate  human  resources 
will  largely  be  the  responsibility 
of  individual  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  will  always  be  the  case  short 
of  national  conscription  of  labor, 
and  my  fervent  hope  is  we  will  be 
spared  that.” 

Admitting  that  many  unknown 
things  lie  ahead,  Mr.  Appley  told 


his  audience  that  “somethings  wej 
do  know.  One  of  these  is  that 
those  who  are  or  are  to  be  on  war 
work  will  not  have  all  the  man¬ 
power  they  need  or  would  like  to 
have.  They  will  have  to  do  the 
job  with  adequate  human  re¬ 
sources.” 

The  AM.\  president  warned 
that  those  firms  that  are  not  in 
defense  work  will  have  to  get 
along  with  less  people  than  they 
have  and  that  their  difficulties  will 
be  greater. 

“That  means,”  he  concluded, 
“that  there  is  only  one  answer  to  i 
the  whole  problem  and  that  is,  j 
better  utilization  of  the  human  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command.  That  1 
means  greater  productivity  per  ] 
manhour.  That  is  a  challenge  to  ; 
the  very  highest  capabilities  of  ’ 
any  management.”  ■ 

■ 

Admiral  Using  '  ' 

70  Newspapers 

Chicago — Full^age  and  1.000- 
line  ads  appear^  in  about  70 
Sunday  newspapers,  April  22,  in 
64  cities,  including  all  television 
nvarkets,  to  announce  a  new  Ad¬ 
miral  TV  and  radio-phonograph 
package  promotion. 

The  program  provides  for  Ad¬ 
miral  dealers  to  give  away  to  each 
customer  purchasing  an  Admiral 
TV  console,  a  $90  radio^rfion^ 
graph  combination.  The  plan  will 
be  effective  only  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  clear  out  existing  tv 
stock  now  held  by  Admiral  dis¬ 
tributors,  stated  l^ymour  Mintz, 
advertising  director. 

Aimed  to  strongly  stimulate  re¬ 
tail  TV  sales,  the  promotion  in¬ 
cludes  heavy  cooperative  ad  sched¬ 
ules  in  dailies  placed  by  dealers. 


‘Mud  Flats  Drama’ 


i 


a 
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MR.  EDITOR: 

is  your  newspaper  in  sharp  focus  on  press  photography? 


jyjORE  and  more,  these  days,  editors  are 
placing  increased  importance  on  picture 
journalism  ...  as  an  unsurpassed  instrument 
of  public  enlightenment  ...  as  a  sure  way  to 
brighter,  more  interesting  pages  ...  as  a  key 
to  greater  impact  and  increased  circulation  in 
this  highly  visual  age. 

Are  you  in  perfect  focus?  Is  your  equipment 
capable  of  handling  the  enormous  range  of 
picture  possibilities  on  today's  fast-moving 
news  scene?  Or  are  opportunities  often  missed 
because  of  limitations  in  the  versatility  of 
your  cameras?  Has  your  equipment  been 
checked  recently  for  new  developments  and 


accessories  that  might  serve  to  increase  its 
usefulness? 

If  you  are  interested  in  bringing  your  Photo 
Department  up-to-the-minute  in  efficiency  and 
performance,  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  Craflex. 
A  note  to  Robin  Garland,  Manager,  Photo¬ 
journalism  Department,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Roches¬ 
ter  8,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  instant  attention, 
whether  you  wish  a  complete  modernization 
plan  or  advice  on  a  minor  technical  problem. 
As  you  know,  and  as  proved  again  by  the 
clean  sweep  in  this  year’s  contest,  Americas 
neuspapers  depend  on  Graflex  equipment  for 
great  prize-winning  pictures! 


GRAFLEX  SALUTES 


the  winners  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
News  Picture  Contest 


WALTER  DAVIS 
FIRST  PRIZE 

Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News 


CARL  FRANKS 
SECOND  PRIZE 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette 


HARRY  HIRSH 
THIRD  PRIZE 

New  York 
Daily  Mirror 


GRAFLEX  salutes  these  fine  photographers  and  the 
foresighted  editors  who  have  provided  them  with  the 
tools  for  prize-winning  pictures.  All  3  winners  used 


News  Picture  Contest  have  been  won  with  Graflex 
or  Graphic  pictures.  Following  Graflex  tradition, 
this  year’s  top  winners  will  each  receive  the  coveted 


Graflex-made  cameras!  The  12-year  record  now  Graflex  Diamond  Award  ...  a  gold,  diamond- 
shows  that  69  of  the  72  top  prizes  in  the  Annual  E  &  P  studded  watch  charm,  shown  above  twice  actual  size. 
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Miami  Students 
Work  Out  New 
Fax  Techniques 


one  end  and  bending  it  around  in  peared  on  time  carrying  a  picture  XlOJOn  nsKO  . 

a  semi-hooked  shape,  he  was  able  and  story  of  the  speech  and  ap-  — 

to  insert  the  altered  end  into  one  peanng  on  receivers  BEFORE  the  ll  UilUIiailOIlb 
groove  of  the  cylinder  and  slide  l^llt  h^d  been  completed.  The  sepia  p  B  ■  m  ■  mr  r1 

the  type  easily  into  the  groove  shades  of  the  print  were  handled  f  OF  ilS  /IWOTa 
aKnv<*  the  same  as  the  colors  in  a  photo- 

eranh  durine  the  broadcast  Morgantown,  W.  Va.— The 

Because  of  the  importance  of  .  '  American  Society  of  Journalism 

art  in  a  fax  publication,  several  .  Other  di^venes  were  equally  School  Administrators  is  polling 
students  tried  their  hands  at  pho-  important  if  not  as  sensational,  leading  journalism  educators 
tography  and  sketches.  One  car-  Pictures  were  clipped  from  news-  throughout  the  United  States  to 
toonist,  who  previously  had  been  transmitted  success-  obtain  nominations  for  the  sixth 

staff  artist  with  the  University  fully.  An  attractive  nameplate  was  annual  award  for  distinguished 
...ww  newspaper,  made  up  some  full-  sketched  by  an  artist,  photo-  public  service.  Previous  winners 

One  invention,  intended  to  make  drawings.  A  check  of  receiv-  citation  are  Editor  &  Pub- 

correction  of  mistakes  easier,  is  ei"*  placed  at  a  dozen  legations  all  nrnnfc  nntUH  fmm  Publishers^  Auxiliary, 

merely  a  long  piece  of  wood  over  the  campus  disclosed  that  ,  ^  ^•ui  *  aa  Science  Monitor,  St, 

(ataut  18-)  with  a  metal  stick  these  pen  and  ink  pictures  drew  7*'“' Vek-  Louis  l-o„.DIsp^,ch.  Sa,u,dc, 

nailed  along  one  edge.  When  a  large  groups  of  readers  rapidly.  y  j  i  »  Evening  Post. 

typesetting  error  is  made,  the  let-  The  same  students  fried  using  cel-  ctreaks  o/lichfino  fo^^oive  asjsa  Committee  on  Awards 

ters  are  taken  from  the  multi-  lophane  decals  to  decorate  a  last-  '"if  jn  streaks  of  lighting  to  give  anounced  that  nominations  for  the 
graph’s  cylinder  on  the  regular  minute  sports  page  announcement  impression  of  speed.  j95j  be  restricted  to 

stick  supplied  with  the  machine,  ^  football  victory  over  another  Front  Page  in  ‘Takes’  an  American  daily  newspaper 

The  type  stick  is  placed  on  the  school.  The  combination  drawing-  Following  the  example  estab-  which  during  the  last  five  years 
piece  of  wood  in  a  groove  pro-  Pasf«  "P  worked  successfully.  jj^bed  some  time  before  by  the  distinguished  by  three 

vided  for  it  along  the  same  line  After  observing  that  a  piece  of  Miami  Herald  facsimile  staff,  stu-  characteristics: 
and  plane  as  the  stick  that  is  per-  cellophane  covered  with  paint  dents  produced  the  front  page  in  i-.  Unwavering  honesty  in  re- 
manently  fastened  to  the  trans-  could  be  scanned  clearly,  another  “takes”  which  were  transmitted  in  porting  what  it  sees  in  the  national 
poser.  student  —  this  one  interested  in  rapid  succession  from  both  scan-  ®nd  international  picture. 

With  a  flick  of  the  finger,  type  photography — d  e  c  i  d  e  d  to  see  ners  thus  making  it  possible  to  2.  Perpetuation  of  the  daring 
can  be  transferred  from  one  to  what  results  could  be  achieved  send  a  longer  page  than  would  or-  of  the  Nation’s  Founding  Fathers 
the  other,  correct  letters  can  be  with  a  colored  photograph.  The  dinarily  fit  on  the  12-inch  drum,  who,  having  once  projected  their 
substituted  for  the  incorrect,  and  project’s  engineer,  a  student  assist-  The  larger  format  made  the  daily  course  of  action  and  having  calm- 
the  type  returned  to  the  original  ant  majoring  in  radio,  was  able  fax  paper  appear  more  like  a  Jv  assumed  a  grave  but  calculated 
stick  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Little  to  transmit  the  photo  so  that  it  standard  newspaper  to  the  reader,  tisk,  “hewed  to  the  line  and  let 

time  is  lost,  and  the  type  cannot  appeared  on  the  receivers  with  While  journalism  students  were  the  chips  fall  where  they  would." 

be  scattered  inadvertently  during  good  detail  in  black  and  white.  developing  these  new  methods  of  3.  Untiring  and  unceasing  vigor 
the  changeover.  Picture  Before  Talk  Ends  production,  the  engineer  tried  new  and  unreserved  output  of  brawn 

Pen  Sketches  Catch  On  The  photographer  also  tackled  methods  of  transmission.  While  and  brain,  such  as  exemplified  by 

Another  device  is  a  time  and  another  problfm,  this  OM  probably  working  on  the  University’s  double  the  Arrwncan  p^^ 

motion  saver  too.  Because  of  un-  even  more  useful  than  the  last,  scanner,  he  was  able  to  put  a  deli-  In 

steady  fingers  or  misjudgment  of  Using  a  Polaroid  camera,  he  tone  system  into  o^ration  P  u/h<*th<»r  nhveik-ot  cnir 

small  distances,  a  number  of  stu-  snap^d  a  picture  of  Arthur  Grif-  allowing  him  to  turn  printers  off  ci^emies  whether  physical  or  spir- 

dents  have  difficulty  removing  type  fith,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  and  on  by  remote  control.  A  sim-  •  „,.wcnQrv.r«  r^nirino 

from  the  stick  and  placing  it  on  Miami  Herald,  who  was  giving  a  Ple  ‘wo-butt^  ayangement  on  the  The  hr^  "SS 

the  multigraph’s  duplicating  sur-  speech  to  students  at  the  Univer-  'nstrument  board  fnabes  the  op-  h^he^  m  the  nommating  poH^^^^^ 

face.  After  observing  this  problem,  sity.  The  print  was  returned  to  ®''ator  to  control  all  the  re-  hv  th<» 

the  i.nventor  altered  one  of  the  the  laboratory  within  a  matter  of  ^y  sending  tones  of  three 

metal  type  sticks  so  that  it  could  minutes,  and  the  regular  edition  of  frequencies  for  a  period  of  five  ^sa  n^mbei^  p  on  J^e  1.  The 

_  _ ; _ Z _ seconds  each.  newspaper  receiving  the  highest 

m  m  ]  Certain  new  techniques  have  re-  number  of  votes  will  be  presented 

m  1  united  from  these  various  discov-  with  a  hand-illuminated  scroll  at 
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Journalism,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Texas  and  J. 
Douglas  Perry,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■ 

SDX  Initiates 

Albuquerque  —  Seven  profes¬ 
sional  members  were  initiated  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  by  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  chapter  April  6.  They  are: 
Louis  Phillips  and  Bob  LeCompte, 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  Finis 
Mothershead  and  Bill  Rawlins,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Duke  Reid  and 
Millard  Hunsley,  Albuquerque 
Jourrml,  and  Gordon  K.  Greaves, 
Portales  Daily  News. 
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These  buildings  are  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  laboratories  in  the  world  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  research  on  portland  cement 
and  concrete.  They  are  dedicated  to  producing  sci¬ 
entific  data,  new  engineering  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tical  information  for  cement  and  concrete  users 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Inside  these  laboratories  scientists  are  able  to 
carry  out  experiments  under  conditions  colder  than 
the  Arctic,  hotter  than  the  Equator,  dryer  than  the 
Sahara,  wetter  than  the  Amazon  Valley.  They  have 
at  their  disposal  the  most  modern  scientific  appara¬ 
tus  obtainable. 

These  enlarged  new  laboratory  facilities  re-em¬ 
phasize  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Portland  Cement 


Association— which  is  to  improve  and  extend  the 
uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete  through  sci¬ 
entific  research  and  engineering  field  work,  and  to 
make  freely  available  to  the  public  the  most  up-to- 
date  knowledge  regarding  cement  and  concrete  and 
their  engineering  applications. 

These  new  laboratories  are  a  symbol  of  the  faith 
which  the  67  member  companies  of  the  Association 
have  in  the  future  of  our  country.  They  are  dedicated 
to  helping  build  a  better  America  and  thus  are  in¬ 
deed  an  investment  in  your  future. 

A  list  of  Association  members— cement  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  financial  support  makes  these  labora¬ 
tories  and  broad  Association  engineering  service 
program  possible— will  be  supplied  on  request. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  A4d.*l,  33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

A  notional  orgonizotion  to  improve  and  extend  the  eses  of  portland  cement  end  concrete  through  scientific  reseorch  ond  engineering  field  work 
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Flying  Saucer 
Stunt  Boosts 
Want  Ad  Week 


Dubuque,  la. — National  Want 
Ad  Week  was  opened  here  Friday, 
April  13,  when  5,000  “flying 
saucers”  were  rained  over  the  city 
in  what  Mildred  E.  Robinson, 
CAM  of  the  Telegraph-Herald,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  successful 
classified  promotion  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  by  that  newspaper. 

1,500  of  the  saucers  carried  a 
number  on  the  back,  and  finders 
who  brought  them  to  the  classified 
department  received  the  name  of 
the  local  store  awarding  a  prize. 
Participation  in  the  contest  was 
limited  to  adults  and  two  airplanes 
were  used  to  drop  the  “saucers” 
{paper  plates  were  used). 

There  was  such  a  crowd  in 
downtown  Dubuque  watching  for 
the  saucers  that  all  available  po¬ 
licemen  were  called  out  to  move 
traffic  and  firemen  also  were  called 
out.  Roofs  of  many  of  the  down¬ 
town  business  buildings  had 
crowds  of  people  seeking  the 
“saucers.” 

More  than  1,100  (at  time  of 
writing)  had  been  turned  in  to 
the  Want  Ad  department  and 
prizes  given  by  the  merchants. 
The  free  gifts  included  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  table  and  floor  lamps,  card 
tables,  electric  irons  and  tradeins 
up  to  $25  in  merchandise. 


Mrs.  Robinson  said  that  many 
people  bringing  “flying  saucers”  to 
the  classified  department  took  time 
out  to  place  an  ad,  bringing  the  ad 
count  for  the  Sunday,  April  15, 
edition,  first  day  of  National  Want 
Ad  Week,  to  an  all  time  high  for 
a  single  day  on  the  Telegraph- 
Herald, 


AP  Meeting 

continued  from  page  11 


be  renominated  because  of  the  by¬ 
law  provision  limiting  service  to 
three  consecutive  terms.  The  three 
ineligible  for  renomination  were 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune,  and  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Orian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  the  latter  rep¬ 
resenting  under-50,000-population 
cities. 

Christopher  Chancellor,  general 
manager  of  Reuters,  recalled  the 
part  the  AP  has  played  with  Reu¬ 
ters  since  1893  and  invited  AP 
members  to  a  banquet  in  London 
July  11  at  which  Reuters  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  centennial  and  honor  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
AP.  Mr.  Chancellor  credited  Mr. 
Cooper’s  personality  and  ideas 
with  helping  Reuter’s  establish  its 
present  status  as  a  non-profit,  co¬ 
operative  organization. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Miro  Quesada, 
co-publisher  of  El  Comercio, 
Lima,  Peru,  recalled  that  his 
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For  bicycles  or  any  other  commodity  in  the  thriv¬ 
ing  Delaware  County  (Pa.),  select  the  newspaper 
that  will  give  your  ad  dollars  more  mileage  .  .  . 
the  Hometown  daily.  Unlike  the  commuter-cir¬ 
culation  of  the  nearby  Philadelphia  newspapers, 
the  Chester  Times  gets  right  to  the  nerve  center 
of  this  better-than-$290  million  retails  market. 
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grandfather  came  to  an  AP  meet¬ 
ing  long  ago. 

“The  AP  has  helped  to  link 
closer  a  great  family  of  nations,” 
he  said.  “In  that  family  we  have 
learned  to  sacrifice  self  for  others 
and  the  importance  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material.  The  great  task 
of  the  journalist  is  to  defend  this 
basis  of  Christian  civilization, 
which  totalitarians  try  to  destroy. 
The  war  will  be  won  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  men,  not  on  the  battle- 
front.” 

Expressing  the  hope  that  Argen¬ 
tina’s  La  Prensa  eventually  will 
come  again  into  the  hands  of  its 
owners,  the  Lima  editor  said:  “We 
believe  in  freedom  of  the  press  and 
that  is  the  way  to  defend  democ¬ 
racy.” 

World-Wide  Greetings 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the 
AP  by  Herve  Major,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press;  J.  M.  Hard- 
castle  of  the  Auckland  (N.  Z.) 
Herald,  speaking  for  the  New 
Zealand  Press  Association,  and  by 
Harold  R.  Grime,  director  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blackpool  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  and  a  former  director  of 
Reuters,  spokesman  for  20  British 
editors  now  touring  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Grime  thanked  American 
newspapers  for  their  “vast,  big- 
hearted,  terrific  hospitality  —  like 
your  country.”  Thanking  the  U.  S. 
for  its  aid  during  the  blitz,  he 
said:  “We  are  with  you  now — as 
you  were  with  us  then.  We  must 
stay  together.” 

William  F.  Caldwell,  who  for 
many  years  has  headed  the  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  bureau  of  the  AP  and 
who  had  retired  the  day  before  on 
his  65th  birthday  after  34  years 
of  service,  was  honored  by  Mr. 
McLean  for  contributing  to  the 
“rich  heritage  of  achievement  of 
the  AP.” 
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HELLO  FROM  PERU  . . .  Ale¬ 
jandro  Miro  Quesda,  Co-publisher 
of  El  Comerico,  Lima,  Peru,  rep¬ 
resented  Latin  American  newv 
papers  at  the  AP  meeting.  He  is  j 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  everywhere. 


‘An  Ideal  Service’ 

“I  sought  employment  with  the 
AP  because  I  thought  it  offered 
an  ideal  service,”  replied  Mr. 
Caldwell.  “I  completed  my  service 
yesterday  with  that  idea  intact. 
The  AP  handled  all  stories  only  on 
their  news  merit — without  fear  or 
favor. 

“The  AP  has  been  my  life,”  de¬ 


clared  the  gray-haired  speaker.  “1 
think  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
country.  Censorship  is  closing  in 
all  over  the  world  and  its  forces 
impede  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  AP  stands  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

1  am  glad  today,  for  the  first  time, 
to  see  the  men  and  women  who 
own  the  AP.” 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  reporting  for 
the  Auditing  Committee,  stated 
that  his  group  had  found  that  sur¬ 
prise  audits  in  addition  to  the  year- 
end  audit  are  conducted  by  R.  G. 
Rankin  &  Co.,  that  the  accountants 
are  alert  and  careful  and  that 
funds  are  being  expended  economi¬ 
cally. 

E>avid  W.  Howe,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  reported  for  the 
Credentials  Committee  that  503 
proxies  representing  4,962  votes 
had  been  examined  and  only  two 
were  found  to  be  irregular. 

Reading  of  the  report  of  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  general  manager,  was 
dispensed  with  as  members  had 
been  furnished  with  it  in  advance. 

Elected  to  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  the  coming  year 
were:  Eastern  Division — Egbert  D. 
Corson,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union 
Sun  and  Journal,  and  Floyd  Chal- 
fant,  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record 
Herald:  Central  Division — Fred  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  and  William  F.  Maag, 
Jr.,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator; 
Southern  Division — J.  N.  Heiswcll, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  and 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader;  Western  Di¬ 
vision — Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  and  T.  M. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

Elected  to  the  new  Auditing 
Committee  were:  Eastern  Division 
— Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record;  Central  Division 
■ — Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette;  Southern  Division 
— C.  E.  Palmer,  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
News;  Western  Division — Will  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 
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CHEMICALS-TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 


‘Cold  War’  Reaches 
Into  Mechanical  Dept. 

The  “cold  war’  has  reached  into  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the 
ANPA  because  of  the  work  on  government  orders  and  regulations, 
the  department  report  showed.  The  report  follows  in  full: 


Your  Mechanical  Department 
submits  its  annual  report  upon 
completion  of  another  busy  year 
of  service  embracing  many  and 
varied  activities.  The  international 
situation  with  its  “cold  wars” 
which  have  affected  so  many  of 
our  normal  activities,  has  also 
reached  into  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department  in  that  work  in 
connection  with  government  orders 
and  regulations  has  become  one 
of  the  princ^al  activities  of  this 
department. 

Considerable  time  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  the  multitude 
of  orders  emanating  from  Wash¬ 
ington  affecting  the  distribution 
and  use  of  newspaper  supplies. 
Each  of  the  orders  and  regulations 
on  supplies  is  analyzed  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
affects  newspapers,  and,  if  it  does, 
to  what  extent.  Members  are  kept 
informed  through  items  in  the  B 
Bulletins  as  well  as  the  Purchasing 
Agent  Handbook  which  has  been 
reactivated. 

Purchasing  Agent  Handbook 

The  Purchasing  Agent  Hand¬ 
book  consists  of  a  series  of  loose- 
leaf  sheets  issued  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  which  cover  the  principal 
government  orders  and  regulations 
applying  specifically  to  newspapers. 
As  explained  in  the  first  page  of 
the  Purchasing  Agent  Handbook, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  issue  a 
handbook  sheet  covering  every 
item  or  material  purchased 
by  newspapers.  We  endeavour  to 
cover  the  most  important  items — 
items  which  are  important  either 
because  of  newspaper  use  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  NPA 
orders  relating  to  them.  As  any 
of  these  orders  are  amended  or 
otherwise  changed,  a  revised  sheet 
is  issued. 


Mechanical  Conference 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Buffalo  last  June  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and 
valuable  of  all  such  conferences 
held  to  date.  The  program  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics  and  the 
full  report  of  the  conference  as 
carried  in  the  Mechanical  Bulletins 
was  enthusiastically  received. 

We  hope  to  maintain  thds  high 
level  of  program  quality  and  value 
at  the  Twenty-third  Mechanical 
Conference  to  ^  held  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
June  11,  12  and  13.  It  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  that  all  previous  records  will 
be  broken  concerning  attendance, 
exhibits,  etc. 

Various  phases  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  will  again  occupy  the  two 
Monday  sessions,  June  11th. 
“Modern  Industrial  Relations  as 
Applied  to  Newspapers”,  “Person¬ 
nel  and  Productivity”,  “Newspaper 
Foreman  Training”,  “Effective 
Personnel  Practices  for  Newspa¬ 
pers”  are  among  the  subjects  to 
be  handled  by  some  of  the  nation’s 
best  informed  speakers  in  these 
fields.  Competent  and  well  quali¬ 
fied  speakers  have  been  selected 
from  among  active  men  in  the 
newspaper  business  to  highlight 
the  Industrial  Relations  sessions. 

All  of  the  major  mechanical 
departments  will  be  thoroughly 
covered,  and  ample  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  those  who  wish 
to  discuss  their  individual  mechani¬ 
cal  problems.  The  ANPA  Mechani* 
cal  Conference  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  find  the  an¬ 
swers  to  many  of  the  production 
problems  plaguing  newspapermen 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  as  many  members  as 
possible  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 
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All  recent  developments  in  the  tbn,  proper  methods  for  handlinj 


various  newspaper  production  de¬ 
partments  will  be  presented  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  As  usual, 
the  complete  report  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  should  contain  specific 
and  usable  material  which  can  be 
adapted  for  practical  use  in  both 
small  and  large  newspaper  plants. 

Inquiries 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  individual  inquiries 
handled  by  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  in  1950  has  continued 
through  195 1  and  represents  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department’s  activities.  This 
enables  us  to  help  many  more  of 
the  members  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Complete  production  analyses, 
newsprint  handling  problems, 
plant  expansion  and  construction, 
questions  concerned  with  govern¬ 
ment  orders  and  regulations,  com¬ 
posing  room  layouts,  mailroom 
operation,  ROP  Color  practices, 
use  of  substitute  materials,  recir¬ 
culating  systems  for  casting  boxes, 
use  of  rewinders,  were  among  the 
myriad  of  subjects  presented  in  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  department  which 
are  indicative  of  the  wide  range 
of  subjects  covered  in  this  indi¬ 
vidual  service. 

The  Mechanical  Department  de¬ 
votes  considerable  time  and  effort 
to  answering  these  inquiries  from 
individual  members  involving  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production. 
Although  this  service  has  increased 
remarkably,  those  members  who 
have  not  previously  called  on  us 
for  help  are  urged  to  do  so.  We 
stand  ready  to  serve  in  any  way 
we  can.  Many  members  have  al¬ 
ready  gained  considerable  benefits 
which  can  be  translated  into  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  by  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department. 

Mechanical  Bulletins 

The  Department  broke  the  rec¬ 
ord  set '  last  year  in  the  number 
of  Mechanical  Bulletins  issued  on 
pertinent  and  timely  subjects  of 
value  to  the  membership.  We  have 
continued  to  publish  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  on  new  devices 
and  methods  which  apply  to  news¬ 
paper  printing,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Bulletins 
a  medium  for  interchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  ideas  and  developments  for 
the  use  of  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  executives  of  our  membership. 
That  the  bulletins  are  increasing 
in  value  along  these  lines  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  developments  reported 
from  the  membership. 

Joint  Committee 

The  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Printing  has 
again  marked  another  active  and 
useful  year  in  the  interest  of 
achieving  improved  reproduction 
of  advertising  in  newspapers.  The 
committee  has  already  published 
three  reports  on  art  work  prepara- 


advertisdng  materials,  proper  prep¬ 
aration  of  duplicate  printing  ma¬ 
terials  for  newspapers  and  other 
similar  material. 

The  work  involved  with  tht 
comprehensive  report  on  Color 
Comic  Advertising  Reproduction 
has  been  virtually  completed  and 
the  final  report  is  scheduled  for 
early  publication.  This  work  rep¬ 
resents  considerable  effort  involv¬ 
ing  various  large  segments  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  fields  and 
should  be  of  considerable  value. 

The  Joint  Committee  has 
launched  a  similar  program  em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  problems  'n- 
volved  with  the  production  of  roto¬ 
gravure  supplements.  Although  this 
project  involves  a  broad  scope,  the 
results  of  our  efforts  should  bear 
considerable  fruit. 

Newsprint  Waste 

Continued  shortages  of  news¬ 
print  continued  to  add  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  handling  and 
storage  of  newsprint  and  careful 
supervision  to  maintain  newsprint 
waste  ait  a  minimum.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  published  considerable 
information  concerning  improved 
methods  and  new  equipment  for 
handling  newsprint  economically 
and  with  the  least  amount  of  dam¬ 
age.  Increased  interest  has  also 
been  indicated  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  through  participation 
in  the  ANPA  newsprint  waste  pro¬ 
gram. 

Those  members  not  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  ANPA  newsprint 
waste  program  are  urged  to  do  so. 

Research 

Your  Mechanical  Department 
has  been  cooperating  fully  with 
the  Mechanical  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  files  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  per- 1 
sonnel  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  are  always  readily  available. 

Type  Surveys 

The  Seventh  Survey  of  News 
and  Classified  Types  was  complet¬ 
ed  and  published  in  Mechanical 
Bulletin  404,  April  18,  1950.  Full 
information  as  to  body  types,  clas¬ 
sified  types  and  styles  are  included 
from  649  newspapers. 

The  Twelfth  Survey  of  Page 
Sizes  and  Paper  Roll  Widths  has 
just  been  completed  and  mailed  to 
the  members  Last  week  in  Mechan¬ 
ical  Bulletin  432. 

In  conclusion,  the  department 
expresses  its  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  received  from 
the  membership  and  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Committee  members. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri, 

Manager 


$312,000  TV  Tower 

Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  operating  wtmj  and 
WTMJ-TV,  has  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  construct  a  1,000-foot 
television  tower  costing  about 
$312,000. 
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Some  plain  talk 


For  Newspaper  Executives 
Who  Want  More  Profits 

FROM  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


More  profits?  Yes  —  you  can  get  more  profits 
from  national  advertising  if  you  step  up  your 
sales  volume  and  keep  your  selling  costs  low. 
While  that,  of  course,  is  true  for  any  profit¬ 
able  business,  it  takes  a  special  spotlight  in 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  plan  for  action. 
More  Profits  from  National  Advertising. 

We’d  like  to  outline  here  why  we  believe  that 
advertising  to  advertisers  can  be  an  important 
part  of  that  program,  and  suggest  how  it  can 
be  used  to  step  up  your  sales  and  keep  your 
selling  costs  down. 

Your  potential  is  big  enough  to  produce  a 
profitable  sales  increase.  According  to  the 
Bureau, 

**  Newspaper  s'  share  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar — despite  aU  our  recent 
gains — is  still  only  about  one-third. 
Here,  in  national,  is  the  greatest  un¬ 
realized  potential." 

To  make  the  most  of  this  potential  it  seems 
to  us  that  first  of  all  you  should  tell  more 
advertisers  and  agencies  about  the  buying 
power  of  your  market,  about  your  coverage 
of  that  market  and  about  the  activities  that 
make  your  newspaper  a  vital  influence  in 
your  community. 

But,  you  say,  that  job  would  need  3  or  4  new 
salesmen.  And  the  cost  would  eat  up  the 
sales  increase.  Right.  However,  there  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  do  it.  You  can  tell  your  story 
through  advertising  to  hundreds  at  a  cost  of 
just  one  new  salesman,  instead  of  in  person 
to  dozens  at  a  cost  of  3  or  4  new  salesmen. 

By  using  low-cost  advertising  to  create  a  vivid 
picture  of  your  market  and  newspaper  in  the 
minds  of  the  buyers  of  advertising,  you  can 
more  quickly  build  up  their  acceptance  of 
your  value  to  them.  Such  acceptance,  being 
your  greatest  sales  asset,  makes  it  much 
easier  for  your  high-cost  salesmen  to  use  their 
limited  selling  time  to  submit  specific  pro¬ 
posals  and  negotiate  contracts.  Advertising 


to  advertisers  helps  you  get  more  sales  for 
each  dollar  of  sales  cost  and  for  each  hour  of 
selling  time. 

Here  are  four  considerations  that  we  think 
may  be  useful  in  making  your  advertising  to 
advertisers  as  productive  as  possible. 

1 .  OoWno  yowr  eb/oefivo.  Besides  having  the 
general  objective  of  increasing  your  accept¬ 
ance  among  advertisers,  your  campaign  will 
be  more  effective  if  it  has  a  specific  job  to  do. 
You  can  undoubtedly  find  a  basic  advertising 
theme  in  your  current  sales  program  or  sales 
material.  When  your  advertising  is  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  with  your  sales  activities,, 
you’re  off  to  a  good  start. 

2.  Liko  any  oHwr  advartising,  advartlsing  to 
advortlsor*  sueeoods  with  eontinuity.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  from  the  Printers*  Ink  Jury  of 
Marketing  Opinion  said  that: 

Continuity  in  a  weekly  publication 
means  an  advertisement  at  least  once 
a  month. 

(In  a  daily  newspaper,  the  report  said  that 
continuity  means  an  advertisement  at  least 
once  a  week.) 

Continuity  helps  to  keep  advertisers  sold  on 
you;  an  important  objective  because  adver¬ 
tisers  frequently  shift  media.  For  example, 
another  report  published  not  long  ago  by 
Printers*  Ink  on  the  Big  25  Advertisers 
showed: 

The  Big  25' s  use  of  newspapers  varied 
from  13%  to  45%  of  their  total  budgets 
during  the  14  years  from  1936-49. 

And,  of  course,  the  high  turnover  in  national 
accounts  emphasizes  the  need  for  insistent 
and  consistent  promotion. 

3.  Advartising  is  bought  by  tho  group  of 
oxoeutivos  who  plan  markoting  stratogy  and 
tactics.  Your  own  experience  tells  you  that 
four,  five  or  more  people  must  be  seen  dn 


most  accounts.  A  new  study  by  Printers*  Ink 
and  the  Rumrill  Advertising  Agency  con¬ 
firms  that: 

The  marketing  group  selects  markets 
and  media,  and  gets  media  information 
mostly,  from  salesmen  and  from  busi¬ 
ness  paper  advertising. 

It’s  a  tough  assignment  for  even  a  large  sales 
staff  to  see  everyone  who  has  buying  influ¬ 
ence.  Advertising  helps  cover  all  these  bases, 
helps  your  staff  get  names  on  dotted  lines.  Of 
all  publications  read  by  marketing  people. 
Printers*  Ink  is  most  helpful  to  you  because 
it  has  the  largest  and  best  balanced  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  advertising,  management, 
sales  and  agency  executives  who  buy  adver¬ 
tising  —  and  among  those  in  the  channels  of 
distribution  who  influence  media  selection. 

4.  Markoting  is  a  complox  kut  intogratod 
operation.  A  great  variety  of  activities  are 
involved  in  moving  products  from  factories 
to  consumers.  Marketing  executives  want  to 
keep  on  top  of  the  latest  developments, 
methods,  trends  and  news.  They  must  be 
fully  informed  on  many  specific  subjects  — 
and  integrate  them  all  into  successful  market¬ 
ing  strategy.  Printers*  Ink  is  the  only  publi¬ 
cation  that  gives  them  complete  editorial 
service  on- every  phase  of  marketing.  There¬ 
fore,  your  advertising  in  Printers*  Ink  reaches 
an  audience  that  is  keenly  interested  in  all 
the  important  aspects  of  marketing  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  in  the  selection  of 
markets  and  media. 

These  four  considerations  are,  we  think,  use¬ 
ful  milestones  on  the  road  to  successful  adver¬ 
tising  to  advertisers.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  suggestions  that  you  may  find  useful. 
If  you*d  like  to  see  a  more  complete  discus¬ 
sion,  write  on  your  newspaper’s  letterhead 
for  a  copy  of  “How  to  Advertise,**  or  for 
more  information  on  the  several  reports  we 
mentioned. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Robert  E.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  Advertising  Director 
THE  WEEKLY  NA6AZINE  OF  ADVERTISIN6.  MANAGEMENT  AND  SALES 
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By  Joseph  B.  McFadden 


.  C7/  transfusion.  The  infant  was  suf- 

fering  from  an  RH  blood  factor 

t^OUnd  V^eCltA  condition.  The  parents  of  Cheryl 

^  ^  Lynn  Labrenz  are  Jehovah’s  Wit- 

1946  Friendship  Opens 

Mr.  Mulay  learned  of  the  baby’s 

V  Am  ATI  H  AT  condition  earlier  in  the 

X  wXAAwXX  X  LwX  week  and  set  in  motion  a  chain 

of  events  which  eventually  led  to 
By  Joseph  B.  McFadden  a  judge  who  ruled  the  interest  of 

the  state  in  the  child’s  welfare  is 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  Exploitation  ferences  just  don’t  belong  to  this  greater  than  that  of  the  parents, 

of  the  personal  contact  is  still  the  world.”  Judge  Robert  F.  Dunne  appointed 

best  way  to  open  a  tight  news  The  city  of  Sana’a,  Mr.  Wynn  a  guardian  to  carry  out  the  court 

source.  For  in  that  manner  the  describes  as  a  “pure  gem  of  a  order.  The  baby  was  removed  to 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  a  news  area  moslem  city,  the  product  of  one  another  hospital  and  given  a  blood 
closed  for  centuries,  has  been  untarnished  civilization.”  Only  transfusion. 

opened  by  Wilton  Wynn,  first  for-  the  royal  quarters  have  electricity.  From  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
eign  journalist  granted  entry  into  installed  two  years  ago,  and  ele-  Mulay  worked  with  Dr.  Herman 

that  remote  country  on  the  tip  of  mentary  plumbing.  N.  Bundesen,  city  health  commis- 

the  Arabian  peninsula.  More  than  a  journalistic  feat  sioner,  seeking  to  find  a  way  to 

Mr.  Wynn,  correspondent  for  may  be  accomplished  by  Mr.  save  the  baby’s  life  despite  the 
Overseas  News  Agency,  World-  Wynn  before  he  leaves  Yemen,  parents’  staunch  refusal  to  permit 
over  Press,  and  the  Chicago  Trib-  His  conferences  with  the  Imam  a  blood  transfusion. 
line,  achieved  this  modern  journal-  may  pave  the  way  for  archeolog-  Mr.  Mulay  also  alerted  the 
istic  “beat”  as  a  result  of  a  friend-  ical  explorations  of  the  country.  State’s  Attorney’s  office  to  the  situ- 
ship  begun  in  1946  with  Tala’at  For  example,  he  is  trying  to  ation  which  led  to  the  assistant 
Ghussein,  confidant  of  the  king  gain  entry  for  an  expedition  to  state’s  attorney  evoking  an  old 
of  Yemen,  the  Imam  Ahmed.  the  city  of  Mareb,  ancient  capital  Illinois  statute  concerning  guard- 
Then,  Mr.  Wynn  was  head  of  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  reported  ianship.  The  baby’s  blood  count 
the  department  of  journalism  at  to  be  in  almost  perfect  preserva-  had  dropi^d  to  a  critically  dan- 
the  American  University  in  Cairo,  tion.  gerous  point  before  the  court  or- 

and  Ghussein,  his  student.  (Mr.  “Until  now,”  Mr.  Wynn  re-  der  was  carried  out  Wednesday 
Wynn  is  a  former  director  of  the  ports,  “the  government  of  Yemen  afternoon.  Milton  Golin,  CNB  as- 
Lehigh  University  Division  of  has  been  very  suspicious  of  arch-  sistant  city  editor,  wrote  the  story 
Journalism  here.)  eologists.  The  Imam  believes  them  furnished  Chicago  papers. 

In  March,  after  an  exchange  of  to  be  spies;  but  I  am  slowly  going 
letters,  Ghussein  extended  to  Mr.  about  the  job  of  dispelling  these  Diamond  Rules  for  MA  Day 


From  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
Mulay  worked  with  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Bundesen,  city  health  commis- 


Wynn  the  king’s  invitation  to  visit  fears.” 


Mimeographed  instructions  from 


Yemen  and  to  report  without  fear  Mr.  Wynn  has  been  covering  Headquarters  Military  District  of 
of  censorship  what  he  would  find  northeast  Africa  since  August.  Washington  told  newsmen  exactly 
there.  During  that  time  he  has  also  inter-  how  they  were  expected  to  conduct 

In  addition  to  the  invitation,  the  viewed  Fmperor  Haile  Selassie  themselves  at  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
king  placed  at  the  correspondent’s  and  the  Emir  Abd  el  Krim,  aged  eral  MacArthur.  An  excerpt,  ac- 
disposal  his  private  plane  and  the  and  exiled  Riffish  king,  who  led  companied  by  a  sketch,  leaving 
Royal  Guest  House  in  Sana’s,  cap-  the  Moroccan  wars  against  France,  nothing  to  improvisation  by  news- 
ital  of  Yemen.  Mr.  Wynn  is  a  graduate  of  the  men,  stated: 

All  regular  communication  with  School  of  Journalism  at  Louisiana  plane-side,  a  diamond- 

the  outside  world,  according  to  State  University.  shaped  area  will  be  formed  by  a 

Mr.  Wynn,  is  by  camel  to  Aden  military  cordon  around  General 

a  week’s  journey  over  tortuous  Save  RH  Baby's  life  MacArthur  and  the  official  recep- 

mountain  trails  loosely  referred  Chicago — A  seven-day-old  baby  tion  committee.  One  side  of  the 
to  p  roads.”  girl’s  life  was  saved  here  last  week  area  will  be  reserved  for  senior 

“The  people  of  Yemen  haven’t  largely  through  the  efforts  of  officials.  A  second  side  will  be 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  hap-  Larry  Mulay,  city  editor  of  the  formed'by  a  flatbed  trailer  for  use 
pening  in  Korea,  he  reports.  Chicago  City  News  Bureau.  of  newsreel  and  tv  cameramen. 
“Atom  bombs  and  four-power  con-  jhe  dramatic  story  shared  front-  “A  row  of  still  photographers 

page  honors  with  the  MacArthur  will  be  placed  between  the  rope 

^welcome  when  the  CNB  broke  the  cordon  and  the  front  of  the  flat- 
story  about  the  parents  of  the  bed. 

baby  refusing  to  allow  a  blood  “Spaces  will  be  allotted  under 


“Atom  bombs  and  four-power  con- 


METRO  JEWELRY  SERVICE 


Anoth«r  of  a  famous  fomily  of 
od  mot  sorvicot  including 

•  Mttro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Sales  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  informotion  about  these  ond 
odditionol  supplementary  services  write 


JU|  F  T  n  A  80  Moditon  Ave. 
lYlC  I  HU  New  York  1i.  N  Y 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


Of 


6  Associated  Press 


“Spaces  will  be  allotted  under 
a  priority  system  monitored  by 
Pictorial  Branch,  OPI.  Another 
flatbed  with  a  raised  platform  to 
accommodate  two  rows  of  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  placed  along 
the  third  side. 

“A  row  of  still  photographers 
will  be  placed  on  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rope  cordon  and  the 
front  of  this  flatbed.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  diamond  will  be  bound¬ 
ed  by  news  writers  and  radio 
broadcasters. 

“In  addition  to  the  plane-side 
areas,  additional  facilities  for  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  located  as 
shown  on  the  sketch. 

“The  two  sides  of  the  diamond 
adjacent  to  the  airplane  will  not 
be  formed  until  the  plane  has  tax¬ 
ied  into  final  position.  Those  who 
will  be  located  in  positions  adja- 


GENERAL  assignment  is  carried 
out  to  the  letter  by  Bill  Coughlii 
of  United  Press  as  he  gets  through 
to  General  MacArthur  for  com¬ 
ments  during  San  Francisco’s  wel¬ 
coming  celebration. 


cent  to  the  airplane  are  asked  to 
remain  behind  the  flatbeds  until 
the  cordon  has  moved  into  posi 
tion. 

Once  the  full  cordon  has  been 
formed  all  news  media  r^resen 
tatives  are  asked  to  remain  in  their 
positions  as  much  as  possible  un 
til  the  General  prepares  to  enter 
his 


At  that  time  the  cordon  will 


be  extended  towards  the  car  and 


will  become  attached  to  the  front 


and  rear  ends  on  the  left  side. 


Photographers  who  are  unable  to 
get  a  clear  shot  from  their  initial 
positions  may  move  around  to  the 
right  side  of  the  car.  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  the  news 


media  is  requested  to  avoid  block 


ing  General  MacArthur’s  car  and 
the  cars  of  dignitaries  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  reception  group  when  they 


are  ready  to  move  out. 


Editor  Helps  to  Rescue 
Girl  from  Brothel 

Jaurez,  Mexico — Alberto  Ruiz 
Sandoval,  regional  director  of  the 
Garcia  Valseca,  newspapers,  went 
back  into  editorial  harness  last 
week  to  rescue  an  18-year-old  local 
girl  from  white  slavers. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  the 
lament  of  a  heartbroken  mother, 
Sr.  Ruiz  telephoned  the  chief  of 
police  and  together  they  invaded 
a  brothel  and  rescued  the  young 
lady. 

Editorial  broadsides  in  Fronte- 
rizo  and  Me.xicano  brought  the 
state  governor  and  his  attorney 
general  from  Chihuahua  to  Jaurez 
and  resulted  in  a  shake-up  of  the 
vice  police. 

■ 

Panhandle  Meeting 

Amarillo,  Tex. — Herschel 
Combs,  co-publisher  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tex.)  Democrat,  was  elect-  ' 
ed  president  of  the  Panhandle 
Press  Association  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  here  April  14.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  was  Riley  Al¬ 
len  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
who  discussed  the  impact  in  Ha¬ 
waii  of  the  MacArffiur-Truman 
incident. 
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4IANT  imWRY  UMTS  like  tliew  at  oar  Whitinf,  Indiana  reflnoy  am 
omoDf  tba  took  of  our  trado  which  help  Standard  Oil  omployoaa  to 
oam  food  wafca  and  enjoy  ateady  work.  Our  took  am  made  poeeibk 


by  the  inveetment  of  our  many  ownert.  Xoat  year  about  two-thirds 
of  our  profits  wem  retained  in  the  buaineaa  to  help  pay  for  new 
equipeoent  and  thus  increased  the  hook  ralue  of  the  owners’  stock. 


^3  of  our  profits  help 
pay  for  the  new  tools 
our  employees  use 


The  better  the  tools  a  man  has  on  his  job,  the  more  he 
can  produce— and  the  more  he  can  earn.  Each  em¬ 
ployee  of  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies  is  backed 
by  an  average  investment  of  $31,400  in  tools  and  equipment. 

There’s  an  old  question,  “Which  came  first— the  chicken 
or  the  egg?’’  In  our  case,  modem  tools  and  equipment  help 
us  make  a  profit,  but  we  could  not  have  them  unless  we  made 
a  profit.  In  recent  years,  about  two-thirds  of  our  profits— 
the  moirey  left  after  paying  all  expenses  and  taxes— have  been 
plowed  back  into  the  business  to  help  expand  and  renew  the 
facilities  that  enable  us  to  serve  you. 

'The  remaining  one-third  of  the  profits  has  gone  in  the  form 
of  dividend  payments  to  those  who  then  held  shares  of 
Standard  Oil  as  a  rettim  on  their  investment.  Last  year’s 
dividends  had  a  value  of  $3.14  per  share  of  stock. 

Because  they  are  good  workers  and  are  provided  with  g<^ 
tools,  our  employees  earn  good  wages  and  have  the  security 
of  steady  work. 

Profits  benefit  our  customers,  too.  Because  of  profits,  new 
equipment  increases  the  supply  of  products  and  improves 
their  quality.  That’s  the  cummer’s  “dividend.’’ 

Yes,  profits  give  investors  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 
They  give  employees  good  earnings,  and  the  security  of  steady 
work.  And  th^  give  you  a  dependable  supply  of  products  at 
prices  so  economical  that  gasoline,  for  example— compai^ 
wiUi  most  of  the  things  you  buy— is  an  outstanding  ba^ain. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


MOH  rtOOUCnON  MIANS  good  earninga  for  N.  H. 
Jamea  of  our  Ckaper,  Wyoming  refinery  and  for 
46,700  other  Standiud  Oil  employeeo.  At  our  refin¬ 
eries  one  big  reason  for  high  production  k  our  modem 
catalytic  crackers,  the  krg^  of  which  can  produce 
enough  gasoline  to  keep  200,000  automobiles  running. 


HIOH  PSOOUCTION  MIANS  a  fair  return  for  Mrs. 
Alvah  P.  Ckyton  of  9t.  Jceeph,  Missouri,  one  of  the 
many  owners  of  Standard  OiL  No  one  person  orms 
as  much  aa  1%  of  our  stock.  Of  the  institutiorud 
owtrers,  including  many  educational  and  charitable 
organisations,  no  one  owias  ss  much  as  K%. 


HIOH  PSODUCTION  MIAHt  lower  prices  and  better 
quality  for  milliona  of  Standard  Oiil  customers  like 
Myrtie  Monen  of  Ft.  Dodge,  losra,  a  regular  customer 
of  Newell  H.  Fawkes.  Gasoline,  for  exampk,  now 
selk  at  about  the  same  price,  excluding  taxes,  as  in 
192S;  CD  a  performance  bask  it  k  worth  60%  more. 
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Covering  Alabama’s  N 

Birmingham  Post-Heral^_ 


printed  on 


WSbama's  Leading  Newspaper 
Adds  10  Headliner  Units 

Today’s  Birmingham  evening  and  Sunday  News 
and  morning  Post-Herald  enjoy  the  greatest  pop¬ 
ularity  ever  accorded  newspapers  in  Alabama. 

The  previously  installed  8  Goss  Anti-Friction 
units  and  2  folders  have  been  reinforced  with  10 
new  Headliner  units  and  2  Uni-Flow  folders.  The 
new  Headliners — equipped  with  four  color  cyl¬ 
inders —  give  The  News  and  Post-Herald  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  r.o.p.  color  .  .  .  streamlined  styling 
. . .  continuous  feed  ink  system  .  . .  and  Colortrol. 

The  Uni-Flow  folders  .  .  .  fully  enclosed  and 
operating  in  oil  .  .  .  deliver  papers  with  folded 
edges  forward  .  .  .  evenly  spaced  and  easier 


Ask  your  Goss  representative  about  details  of 
other  recent  Headliner  installations. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Duplex  Division:  Bottle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


SSOWVK 

ISIONS 

pASTtRS 


Preferred  in  leading  newspaper  plants 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  .  .  . 


Of  the  great  newspaper  plants  throughout  the  United  States  Jour 
out  oj  every  Jive  use  Cline-Westinghouse  Electrical  Equipment. 
Many  of  them  have  for  years  standardized  with  Cline  and  specify 
it  whenever  additional  equipment  is  needed. 

In  South  America,  in  Canada,  England,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Egypt  and  Scotland,  Cline  Electrical  Equipment  also  leads  the  field. 

Among  the  recent  newspapers  installing  or  specifying 
Cline-Westinghouse  are  the  following: 


For  Newspaper  Floats 

Unit  Pr«ss  Drivns  .  .  .  Control* 
Group  Pros*  Drivos 
RooU  ...  Automatic  Tonslon* 
Spood  Pastor* 

Eloctronic  Control*  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering  and 
matching,  side  margin  and  folder 
web  controls. 

Windor*  and  unwindor*  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives  and 
tension  control  devices. 

Cline  Mechanical  Equipment 

Paper  Roll  Handling  Equipment 
Mall  Room  &  Pres*  Conveyor* 
Stereotype  Plate  Dropper*  and 
Conveyor* 


El  Siglo,  Bogota,  Colombia 
Washington  Times  Herald 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester 
Ottawa,  Canada;  Journal 
La  Razon,  Buenos  Aires,  S.A. 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Birmingham  News  &  Post  Herald 
El  Pais,  Montevideo,  S.A. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Daily  Journal 
Kansas  City  Star 
Syracuse  Herald 
Denver  Post 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Newspapers  Inc. 
Toronto  Daily  Globe 
Wilmington  Klews 
Seattle  Times 
Atlanta  Journal 
Los  Angeles  Times 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  3405  West  47th  Street,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 
WESTERN  OFFICE  r  EASTERN  OFFICE 

410  Bush  StrMi  220  East  42tMl  St. 


for  Commercial  Printers 

Drivu*  for  all  types  of  presses. 

Control  Equipment  for  presses, 
binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 


From  our  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  through 
Engineers  located  at  46  strategic  points  we  can  serve  by  analyzing 
production  problems  and 
suggest  how  Cline  Equipment 
might  help. 


Son  Francisco  B,  Col. 


Now  York  17,  N.Y. 


I 
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POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


Post  Office  Lacks 
Business  Methods 


The  Post  Office  Department  should  adopt  business  methods  and 
be  able  to  tell  how  much  would  be  saved  if  all  second  class  matter 
were  removed  from  the  mails,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Postal  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA.  The  committee  also  declared  against  any  form 
of  classification  of  the  press  for  legislative  purposes.  The  committee’s 
report  follows; 


By  this  time  all  newspapers  are 
familiar  with  the  bills  before  both 
House  and  Senate  providing  for  a 
100%  increase  in  second  class 
postage  rates,  spread  over  three 
years.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
said  that  this  increase  will  pro¬ 
duce,  at  the  end  of  the  three  year 
period,  additional  revenue  from 
second  class  of  $40,000,000.  He 
also  claims  that  this  will  leave 
a  deficit  caused  by  second  class  of 
$160,000,000  and  of  course  in 
connection  with  that  deficit  that 
old  bugaboo  “subsidy”  once  more 
comes  to  the  front. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Postal 
Committee  eppeared  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  Feb. 
20  and  before  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  on  April  11  to 
testify.  The  statement  submitted 
said  in  effect  that  newspapers  were 
willing  to  pay  their  way,  and  that 
they  would  pay  any  reasonable  in¬ 
creases  provided  it  was  justified 
by  facts.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  facts  developed  up  to 
now  do  not  justify  the  increases 
requested,  and  that  the  Congress 
and  the  people  should  be  certain 
of  the  equity  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  increases. 

Publishers  generally  do  not  place 
any  confidence  in  the  Post  Office 
Cost  Ascertainment  Report.  That 
report  is  a  time,  weight  and  count 
study,  and  even  the  Congress  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  Hoover 
Commission,  has  stated  that  it 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  Tor 
the  rate  structure  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  that  if  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a 
business  institution  then  it  should 


adopt  business  methods.  There  is 
no  other  business  which  does  not 
know  and  cannot  state  its  costs  of 
doing  business,  or  which  cannot 
tell  which  of  its  various  operations 
are  operated  at  a  loss,  or  how 
much  revenue  would  be  saved  by 
cutting  off  one  or  another  of  its 
operations.  This  the  Post  Office 
department  has  never  been  able 
to  do. 

Time  and  time  again  it  has  been 
asked  the  question:  How  much 
money  would  be  saved  if  all  sec¬ 
ond  class  were  removed  from  the 
mails? 

Up  to  now  your  Comnuttee  has 
not  seen  any  answer  from  the 
Post  Office  Departnrtent  to  that 
question,  which  seems  to  us  funda¬ 
mental  in  determining  first,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  increase  that 
can  be  justified  by  facts,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  what  that  increase  should  be. 


dered  those  services.  Hundr^s  of  purposes,  and  it  is  still  of  <4163,' 
newspapers  are  now  paying  full  opinion  that  there  should  be  n 
postal  charges  on  shipments  of  such  classification  either  by  la«  fCIC 
many  thousands  of  copies  of  their  or  by  administrative  ruling. 
papers  for  which  little  or  not  scrv-  In  recent  strikes  involving  ^ 

ice  is  rendered  by  the  Post  Office  distribution,  while  daily  newspa 
Department.  Moreover,  there  is  pers  were  given  a  priority  for  de  Milw 
no  evidence  to  show  any  com-  livery,  no  such  priority  was  «•  lewspaj 
pensating  reduction  of  postal  ex-  tended  to  weekly  newspapen  conduct 
pense.  In  the  cases  of  newspapers  This,  in  the  opinion  of  yom  iiaual 
with  small  and  medium  circula-  Committee,  should  be  strenuous  lod  Va 
tions  this  cost  amounted  to  thou-  ly  opposed  by  all  newspapers  fcy,  Ap 
sands  of  dollars,  all  of  which  is  dailies  and  weeklies  alike.  Then  iv 
absorbed  by  the  newspapers;  if  should  be  no  discrimination  as  bt  nine-da 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  to  tween  the  press*  regardless  of  cir- 
render  these  services  those  costs  culation,  time  of  publication  o:  Co-‘* 
would  then  be  absorbed  by  that  whatnot.  There  is  just  as  urgent  Sports 
Department.  Newspapers  are  given  need  for  prompt  delivery  of  the  Boat 
no  credit  whatever,  however,  for  weekly  newspaper  to  a  subscriber 
these  services.  as  there  is  for  prompt  delivery  of  Wildhf 

Bills  are  pending  before  both  the  daily;  and  if  the  entering  wedge  Spor 
House  and  Senate,  but  have  not  of  discrimination  is  permitted  to  >nd  m 
yet  been  acted  up>on  by  the  Post  stand  without  opposition  your  itors. 
Office  Committee  of  either  body.  Committee  can  envision  further  des  ,a 
to  separate  air  mail  subsidy  pay-  efforts  to  discriminate  against  and  fceture 
ments,  and  to  restore  the  postal  classify  the  press  by  agencies  of  the  fin 
service  cuts  which  were  ordered  government.  All  the  press  is  en-  present 


^TunPAPER 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Anitrolia 


1952  Estimate 

In  testimony  before  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  the  Post- 
baster  General  estimated  the 
Post  Office  Department  deficit  in 
1952  at  $521,374,000  if  present 
rates  continue.  Second  class  mail 
at  present  rates  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  $200,000,000  of  the 
deficit.  If  the  new  rates  are  adopt¬ 
ed,  second  class  mail  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  $160,000,000  deficit. 
This  is  classed  as  a  “subsidy”. 

Others  figures  cited  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  in  his  testimony 
are  interesting  in  the  light  of  that 
$160,000,000  so-called  “subsidy” 
in  1952.  He  claimed  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  would  increase  overall  rev¬ 
enue  approximately  $163,000,000. 
with  additional  revenue  from  spe¬ 
cial  services  of  $3,320,000  and 
$105,000,000  additional  from  in¬ 
creased  parcel  post  rates,  a  total 
of  $271,320,000  additional  reve¬ 
nue. 

Deducting  $271,320,000  from 
the  1952  estimated  deficit  would 
leave  a  deficit  of  $250,054,000. 
From  that  there  can  be  deducted 
$160,000,000  charged  to  public 
policy  and  non-postal  services, 
leaving  an  actual  deficit  in  1952, 
according  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  of  $90,054,000. 


by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
1950. 

Second  Class  Deficit 
Advance  Copy  of  the  Cost  As¬ 
certainment  Report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950  has 
just  become  available.  It  shows 
a  deficit  charged  against  second 
class  mail  operations  for  the  year 
of  $180,598,720,  and  a  total  deficit 
for  the  year  of  $433,372,770. 

This  compares  with  an  alleged 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1949  of  $551,129,528, 
and  for  1948  of  $308,972,005. 
Following  is  table  showing  reve- 


titled  to  and  should  receive  equa' 
consideration. 


FR.WK  A.  DANIELS,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Blethen 
M.  J.  Frey 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 

J.  L.  Home 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Walter  W.  Krebs 
Roy  D.  Moore 
Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Charles  McD.  Puckette 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Ernest  P.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 

Dudley  A.  White 


Baseball  Supplement 

San  Angelo,  Texas — The  Sanl 


nue,  expenditures  and  alleged  ex-  Angelo  Standard-Times  recently 


cess  of  expenditures  over  revenue  published  a  12-page,  picture  <fii 


for  second  class  mail,  for  the  fiscal  paci^ed  baseball  supplement, 
vear  1950: 


Second  Class  Revenue 

Exempt  Publications  .  .$3,187,545.00 

Using  .  1,990,276.00 

5%  or  Less  of  Adver- 
Daily  Newpapers  ,...10,063,142.00 
Other  Than  Dailies  . .  2,373,369.00 
Magazines  and  Period¬ 
icals  of  General  In¬ 
terest  . 19,614,972.00 

Agriculture,  Business, 

Professional,  etc.  ..  3,725,071.00 
Religious,  Welfare, 

Educational  .  269,552.00 

All  Other .  167,728.00 


Expenditures 

$36,623,150.00 

23,828,455.00 


Excess  of 
Expenditures 
Over  Revenue 
$33,435,605.00 
21,838,179.00 
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55,159,057.00 

19,493,303.00 


45,095,915.00 

17,119,934.00 


63,886,884.00 

18,448,228.00 


44,271,912.00 

14,723,157.00 


2,384,133.00 

793,175.00 


2,114,581.00 

625.447.00 


41,391,655.00 

2,764,165.00 


Transient  . 

Publishers  Forwarded 

or  Returned  .  847,735.00 


220,616,385.00 

3,690,372.00 


179,224,730.00 

926,207.00 


1,295,518.00 


447,783.00 


Total  . 45,003,555.00  225.602,275.00  180,598,720.00 


Publlshtd  Monthly  On*  Year  Subscription 
$1.25 


One  is  led  to  question  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  figures  if  second 
class  is  still  responsible  for  that 
$160,000,000  “subsidy”! 

There  was  brought  out  in  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  just  how 
much  service  is  rendered  by  news¬ 
papers  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  for  which  the  Department 
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This  deficit  of  $180  598,720  Raise  Is  Accepted 
compares  with  an  alleged  difici  Cincinnati,  O.-A  threatened 
charged  againrt  sixond  class  mail  workers  at  the 

1948^S  $°153*033  275’*^^’  acceptance  of  rect. 

$153,033,275.  a  wage  increase  based  o®  the 

Cost  of  operaung  rural  (klivery  higher  cost  of  living.  Those  mak- 
charged  against  s^nd  class  in  ■  ,50  j  53  25  ^ore 

1950  IS  not  included  in  the  advance  $75,  $3.75;  under 

$100,  $4.25;  $100  or  more,  but 
Should  Not  Be  Classified  less  than  $120;  $6;  $120  or  over, 

The  ANPA  has  at  all  times  been  $6.50.  Mileage  and  auto  use  rates 
opposed  to  any  form  of  classifies-  will  be  improved  in  all  categories. 
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63^1  Visit  Ct  i  ^  I 

cu....  ^non  ^akt 


Vacation  Show 
(1  Milwaukee 


Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital: 
“Part-Time  Man,  evenings  and 


Lake  Arrowhead  (Calif.)  Moun- 


g  mM|n  jYLUwcaikee  CLASSIFIED: 

for  de  Milwauxee — ^The  nation’s  only  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga- 

ras  ei-  sewspaper-owned,  operated,  and  zette:  Attractive  Sleepm  Groom, 
pen  wndueted  Sports  Show,  ^e  11th  ■ 

yourffliual  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle:  “Men 
:nuoui  iiid  Vacation  Show,  closed  Sun-  Only.  Large  size  beds  on  77  high- 
papcn  (ky,  April  15,  with  a  record-break-  way.” 

Thenag  attendance  of  163,481  for  its  "  ■ 

asl«.^-day  stand  in  Milwaukee’s  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press: 

of  cir.  Arena  and  Audi  onum.  “Lost  or  Strayed,  west  part  of  ter- 

ion  0-  Co-featured  with  the  Sentinel  ^ 

urgent  Sports  Show  were  the  Great  Lakes  **  *'■  , 

of  the  Boat  Show,  Wisconsin’s  first  ^  .r,  .  , 

iscriber  Trailer  Show,  and  the  National  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital: 

/erv  o‘  Wildlife  Art  Exhibition.  “Part-Time  Man,  evenings  and 

wedge  Sporting  goods  dealers,  boat  Saturdays.  Willing  to  work  and 
tted  to  »nd  marine  dealers,  resort  oper-  ^ 

you:  itors,  vacation  and  travel  agen- 

further  des  .and  bait  and  tackle  manu-  Lake  Arrowhead  (Calif.)  Moun¬ 
ts  and  hcturers  all  agreed  that  it  was  tain  News:  “Large  police  dog.  Will 
ties  of  the  finest  Sports  Show  ever  to  be  eat  anything,  especially  like  chil¬ 
is  en-  presented  in  this  country.  dren.” 

!  equa'  Merchandising  Efforts  " 

Good  merchandising  is  com-  ^  ^  Evening 

bined  with  the  annual  advent  of  Chronicle:  Lost  Small  female, 
the  Sentinel  Show,  in  that  it  mixed  breed, 
marks  the  beginning  of  Wiscon-  ■ 

lin’s  fishing,  vacation,  and  travel  Steubenville  (O.)  Herald -Star: 
season.  “Driver  Wanted — Apply  in  our 

A  48-page  section  was  issued  handwriting.” 

with  the  regular  editions  on  the  ■ 

first  Sunday  of  the  Sports  Show  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press:  “Free- 
carrying  linage  from  merchants  Expectant  mother  of  cat  species 
advertising  Ishing,  hunting,  re-  wishes  home.  Will  do  light  mouse 
,  lort,  vacation,  boat,  travel,  and  work.” 

marine  goods.  ■ 

The  Sentinel  also  conducted  a  Log  AlmOS  Herald 
-nt  window  display  contest  among  the  n,  n  ij.  xxr  i  i 

le  San  sporting  goods  dealers  of  Wiscon-  Decome  Dl-WeeiCly 

ecently  lin.  Dealers  who  entered  had  to  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. — Expansion 
(icture-  display  a  standard  Sports  Show  of  the  weekly  Los  Alamos  Herald 
promotion  piece,  and  exhibit  mer-  to  a  bi-weekly,  effective  May  1,  is 
— j- —  cfaandise  displayed  at  the  show  announced  by  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
of  by  manufacturers  or  dealer  dis-  President  of  New  Mexico  Newspa- 
tributors.  pers,  Inc.,  Santa  Fe.  The  Herald 

ens  nn  Another  contest  held  in  con-  has  been  publishing  Friday  morn- 
170  m  was  the  ings,  and  the  new  edition  will  be 

i/y.uu  Sports  Show  -  Photoart  Camera  dated  Tuesday  mornings. 

Jison  contest  is  conduc-  First  published  Feb.  9,  1951,  the 

)34  00  Photoart  at  Visual  Service  Herald  becomes  a  bi-weekly  after 

^  of  Milwaukee,  and  had  an  entry  12th  issue.  Three  earlier 
niOTe  than  800  prints  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  govern- 
>12.00  Btereo-Realist  slides,  all  relating  ment-owned  atomic  city  of  12,500 
to  sports  and  the  outdoors.  Wm-  population  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
157.00  "|"8  Prmts  and  slides  were  is-  nggs  between  1946  and  1950. 

played  at  the  Sj^rts  Show.  The  jhe  Herald  is  one  of  four  news- 
581.00  cont^t  IS  conduct^  the  year  paper  properties  in  New  Mexico 
t47.00  J^nd,  and  entnes  haw  already  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
__  been  accepted  for  the  1952  show.  The  others  are  the  Tu- 

>07  M  Daily’s  Personnel  Run  It  cumcari  Daily  News,  Las  Vegas 
£07.00  More  than  13,000  reserved  seat  Daily  Optic,  and  Farmington  Daily 
783  00*  the  Sentinel  Show  were  Times. 

_ »ld  by  mail  before  the  show  Richard  W.  Everett,  group  edi- 

720.00  opened,  with  a  grand  total  of  tor  of  the  O’Brien  papers,  is  edi- 
— ! —  45,000  being  sold  before  opening  tor  of  the  Herald.  Business  man- 
day.  ager  is  J.  Donovan  Mills. 

The  Sentinel  Show  is  entirely  ■ 

S  a’cSSri  Amusements  Dept. 

nee  of)  rector.  He  books  the  acts,  sells  San  Angelo,  Tex. — An  amuse- 
n  the  exhibit  space,  contracts  for  spe-  ments  department  appeared  for  the 
*  tnak-  ciai  attractions,  and  handles  all  hrsl  Ume  in  the  San  Angelo 

mort  The  Sentinel  Standard-Times  Sunday,  April  22. 

under  prMnotion  department  handles  all  Reviet^  of  recordings,  movies  and 
*»  hut  promotion,  publicity,  and  adver-  art  displays,  and  a  column  by 

■  over,  rising.  Sentinel  office  girls  handle  Amusements  Editor  Rudley  Early,  I 

5  rates  the  infonnation  and  ticket  win-  took  up  the  entire  front  page  of  j 

gories.,  <iows.  an  inside  section.  ' 
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are  essential  for  feeding 
and  caring  for  victims 


on  a  mass  scale. 

To  assure  the  availability  of  paper  cups  and  containers  in  the 
event  of  flood,  fire,  tornado  or  possible  bombing.  The  Paper 
Cup  and  Container  Institute  is  stockpiling  25,000,000  paper 
cups  and  conuiners  in  15  strategic  centers  across  the  country. 

The  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

ANPA-Recognized  Ad 
Agencies  Total  915 

ANPA-recognized  advertising  agencies  now  total  915,  i^)  54  to 
mark  an  all-time  high.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Advertising 
Agencies  folkxws: 


Since  May  1950,  71  new  appli¬ 
cations  were  received  from  agen¬ 
cies  in  19  States,  a  decrease  from 
1949  of  16. 

During  the  year  28  agencies  were 
removed  from  the  list  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 


Based  on  analyses  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  advertising 
agencies  on  the  ANPA  list,  it  is 
evident  that  the  general  financial 
condition  of  agencies  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  that  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  have  shown 


7  merged  with  other  agencies — no  loss  to  creditors 
9  discontinued  business — no  loss  to  creditors 
3  no  kmger  active  in  national  newspaper  placing 
7  unable  to  meet  financial  requirements 
1  change  in  ownership 

1  financial  difficulties — loss  to  creditors.  Failure  due  to  theft  and 
juggling  of  books. 


28  TOTAL 

Following  is  a  twelve  year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  number  of  agencies  on 
our  list  showing  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  received,  recognition 
granted  and  recognitions  can¬ 
celled.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  during  that  period  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  ANPA 
list  of  approximately  60%  regard¬ 
less  of  postwar  adjusting  condi¬ 
tions. 


losses.  This  reflects  to  the  credit 
of  the  agencies  as  a  whole  and 
despite  the  greater  demands  upon 
them  indicates  conservative  oper¬ 
ations. 

One  In  Bankruptcy 

There  have  been  some  failures 
among  advertising  agencies  but 
generally  they  involved  small  and 
inadequately  financed  firms.  The 
loss  to  newspaper  members  was 


April 

Meeting 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Agencies 
on  List 

Applications 

Received 

Recognition 

Granted 

Recognition 

Cancelled 

1940 

546 

53 

46 

26 

1941 

556 

57 

48 

25 

1942 

572 

65 

50 

26 

1943 

567 

47 

35 

33 

1944 

602 

59 

41 

9 

1945 

631 

86 

42 

13 

1946 

677 

87 

52 

6 

1947 

741 

126 

80 

15 

1948 

804 

119 

79 

17 

1949 

860 

117 

79 

23 

1950 

888 

87 

61 

33 

1951 

915 

71 

54 

28 

The  difference  of  17  between 
the  71  applications  received  and 
the  54  granted  recognition  repre¬ 
sents  applications  which  were 
either  withdrawn  or  placed  in 
suspense  because  of  failure  to 
meet  requirements,  etc. 

On  May  1,  1950  there  were  6 
applications  carried  over  from  the 
preceding  year,  because  they  were 
received  too  late  to  complete  in¬ 
vestigation,  or  data  supplied  was 
incomplete.  The  following  statis¬ 
tics  cover  disposition  of  all  ap¬ 
plications  to  date: 


small.  One  exception  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  agency  which  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  This  fail¬ 
ure  might  have  been  averted  had 
the  agency  employed  certified 
public  accountants  to  audit  and 
check  their  records.  Actual  loss 
to  creditors  cannot  be  estimated 
at  this  time  but  it  is  believed  a 
fair  sized  dividend  will  be  real¬ 
ized.  This  case  clearly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  wisdom  of  the  constant 
urging  of  your  Committee  that 
advertising  agencies  employ  qual¬ 
ified  accountants  regularly.  The 


Applications  carried  over  from  preceding  year  .  6 

Applications  received  during  current  year  .  71 

Applications  for  reinstatement  of  recognition  .  1 

Total .  78 

Granted  Reco^rtion  .  54 

Recognition  reinstated  .  1 

Applications  Tabled  .  5 

Applications  withdrawn  basically  for  inability  to  meet 

the  r^uirements  .  8 

Applications  placed  in  suspense  (failure  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  or  supply  complete  information)  .  10 

Total .  78 


vast  majority  of  adveitising  agen¬ 
cies  of  our  list  do  engage  quali¬ 
fied  accountants. 

During  the  past  year  your 
Committee,  in  co-operation  with 
representatives  of  other  media  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
prepared  and  placed  in  c^ration 
a  standard  form  of  financial  state¬ 
ment.  Favorable  comment  has 
been  received  from  a  number  of 
advertising  agencies  who  find  the 
new  form  helpful  in  expediting 
the  submission  of  financial  infor¬ 
mation  and  other  details  to  vari¬ 
ous  associations  in  support  of 
recognition.  This  is  only  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  desire  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  at  all  times  to  promote 
closer  co-operation  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  by  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  supply  data  in 
our  mutual  interests. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  a  number  of  advertising 
agencies  which  should  make  for 
stronger  financial  units  and  enable 
agencies  to  render  advertisers  a 
better  service. 

In  Smaller  Cities 

The  ANPA  list  of  recognized 
advertising  agencies  contains  the 
names  of  many  agencies  in  small¬ 
er  cities,  having  comparatively 
small  billing.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  your  Committee  to  encourage 
such  agencies  to  obtain  ANPA 
recognition  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  List,  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  will  contain  the  names 
of  all  bona  fide  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  of  sound  financial  condition, 
which  have  newspaper  placing  in 
a  substantial  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  do  not  add  to  the  List 
advertising  agencies  which  oper¬ 
ate  locally  nor  those  which  con¬ 
fine  their  placing  to  other  than 
newspapers,  since  they  do  not 
need  newspaper  listing.  We  dis¬ 
courage  applicants  which  seek 
ANPA  listing  merely  to  include 
such  listing  in  advertising  regis¬ 
ters,  for  office  display  purposes, 
and  for  various  other  reasons, 
because  the  ANPA  List  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  members,  and  contains 
agencies  active  in  the  newspaper 
field.  Size  has  no  bearing  on  eligi¬ 
bility  for  ANPA  recognition. 

In  past  years  your  Commit¬ 
tee  has  reported  some  services  it 
renders  through  the  ANPA  office 
and  will  not  again  outline  this 
activity.  The  Committee  is  con¬ 
stantly  alert  in  the  supervision 
not  only  of  agencies  on  the  ANPA 
List  but  all  agencies  in  which 
members  may  be  Interested.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  many  reports  are 
furnished  members,  on  request, 
and  through  the  bulletins.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  advised  about  all  active 
agencies  whether  recognized  or 
not.  All  members  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  this  service,  be¬ 
cause  by  doing  so,  they  will  hold 
advertising  credit  losses  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Summary  of  Recognitions,  Credit 
Ratings,  etc. 

Applications  for  Recognition 
Received  .  71 


Applications  for  Reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Recognition  . 

Applications  carried  over  from 
preceding  year  . 

Total . 71^ 

Recognition  cancelled  . 21 

Recognition  transferred  . 3: 

Changes  in  Credit  Ratings: 

(a)  Decreases  . 4|| 

(b)  Increases  . ISil 

(c)  Other  Rating  Changes.  ll| 

The  seventy-one  application! 
received  during  the  past  year  a:^ 
from  agencies  located  as  follows: 


Cal.  . . . 

.  11 

Mo . 

Colo.  .. 

1 

N.  J . 

Conn.  . . 

1 

N.  Y.  ... 

1( 

Fla.  . . . 

4 

Ohio  .... 

i 

Ill . 

7 

Okla . 

Ind.  . . . 

1 

Pa . 

Md.  ... 

..  3 

R.  I . 

Ma.ss.  . . 

4 

Texas  .... 

Mich.  . . 

..  2 

Wash.  . . . 

Minn .  3  I 

Today  the  list  of  recognized  adJ 

\ertising 

agencies  contains 

91' 

na'mes  divided  as 

follows: 

4 

Ariz.  . . 

4 

Neb.  . . . 

■Ark. 

..  3 

N.  J.  ... 

1' 

Cal.  . . . 

. .  64 

N.  M.  .. 

Cok).  . . 

. .  11 

N.  Y.  ... 

24: 

Conn.  . 

..  3 

N.  C.  ... 

Dela.  . . 

. .  1 

Ohio  . . . 

6 

D.  C.  . . 

6 

Okla.  ... 

Fla.  . . . 

. .  16 

Ore . 

1( 

Ga.  . . . 

9 

Pa . 

65 

Idaho  . . 

1 

R.  I.  ... 

Ill . 

..  116 

S.  C . 

Ind.  . . . 

. .  18 

Term.  . . . 

Iowa 

. .  10 

Texas  . . . 

:( 

Kan.  . . 

..  3 

Utah  . . . 

Ky.  . . . 

6 

Vt . 

La . 

. .  6 

Va . 

Me.  . . . 

. .  1 

Wash.  . . 

15 

Md.  . . . 

..  16 

W.  Va.  . 

Mass.  . . 

..  39 

Wis . 

U 

Mich.  . . 

..  31 

Hawaii  . . 

I 

Minn.  . 

..  18 

British  Co 

Miss.  . . 

1 

Ontario  . 

Mo.  . . . 

. .  29 

Quebec 

\V1LLIA.M  F.  SCIIMICK.  Chairman 


Frank  S.  Baker 
Harry  B.  Bradley 
Vernon  Brooks 
Philip  Chandler 
C.  W.  Cosyove 
Robert  K.  Drew 
C.  E.  Gilroy 


r.  C.  Lane 
\V.  A.  LiKhtbc-ly 
John  Mench 
John  \V.  Moffett 
Warner  R.  Mo<ire 
Janies  H".  Righter 
John  W.  Runyon 


Arthur  T.  Gormley  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr 
Sterling  E.  Graham  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Truman  Green  F.  Tim^.  Jr 


(ieorge  Grinham 


Frank  E.  Tripp 


New  ABC  Members 

Chicago  —  Two  daily  new  spa- 
pers  and  eight  weeklies  have  be 
come  mcmbCTS,  the  Audit  Bureau] 
of  Circulations  reports.  They  are: 
South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
Southwest  Citizen;  Anamosa  (la.) 
Journal,  Canajoharie  -  Fort  Plain 
(N.  Y.)  Courier  and  Standard, 
Canton  (N.  Y.)  St.  Lawrence 
Plaindealer,  Dalton  (Ga.)  Citizen 
and  News,  Ellsworth  (Wis.) 
Pierce  County  Herald,  Enumclaw 
(Wash.)  Courier-Herald,  Lachutel 
(Que.)  Watchman,  and  New  York] 
City  Town  and  Village. 
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R.O.P.  Could  Mean  Red  Offers  Profits 


■  'S 


FEDERAL  LAWS 

Newspaper  Essential, 
Claims  Laws  Group 

“Those  in  the  government  should  recognize  the  necessary  function 
of  the  press,  and  give  the  press  the  same  ‘essential’  rating  that  they 
give  to  some  other  non-defense  businesses,”  the  Federal  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA  declared  in  discussing  the  removal  of  newspapers 
from  the  essential  list  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  hit  at  efforts  to  tax  advertising.  Its  report  follows: 

The  Report  of  the  Federal  Laws  comprising  about  100  pages  is  a 
Committee  might  well  be  summed  proposal  to  place  a  heavy  tax  on 
up  by  referring  to  the  legislative  advertising.  This  tax  is  proposed, 
charts  which  are  carried  as  a  part  according  to  the  staff  committee’s 
of  the  Federal  Laws  Bulletins  be-  report,  as  one  of  the  most  desir- 
cause  these  charts  give  a  brief  up  able  excise  taxes  that  could  be 
to  date  report  on  the  major  legis-  levied  because  “this  is  obviously 
lation  affecting  newspapers.  De-  not  the  time  to  whip  up  inflation 
spite  extra  efforts  made  to  confine  further  by  stimulating  consumer 
all  reports  on  legislation  to  the  buying.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  an 
briefest  of  statements  consonant  increased  volume  of  advertising 
with  clarity.  Federal  Laws  Bulle-  continues  to  spur  consumers  on  to 
tins  last  year  occupied  more  than  additional  spending. 

250  bulletin  pages,  indicating  what  The  staff  states  that  should  peo- 
was  done  to  keep  publishers  in-  pie  buy  less  because  of  a  reduced 
formed  abo^  legislative  matters  volume  of  advertising,  inflationary 
affecting  their  business.  pressures  might  be  reduced  and 

Essentiality  of  Newspapers  consumer  savings  increased.  The 

Action  of  the  Department  of  then  points  out  that  a  3% 

Commerce  in  removing  printing  '^x  was  imposed  during  the  five 
and  publishing,  including  newspa-  of  the  Civil  War  decade  on 

pers,  from  the  List  of  Essential  receipts  from  advertisements 

Activities,  although  it  had  previ-  newspapiers  and  periodicals, 
ously,  in  August,  1950,  been  in-  This  twisted  thinking  by  any 
eluded,  was  reported  in  B  Bulletin  group  advising  congressional  com- 
No.  17-1951,  April  11.  mittees  or  other  governmental 

While  the  Ust  of  Essential  Ac-  agencies  is.  in  the  opinion  of  your 
tivities  is  stated  to  be  for  draft  committee,  worth  scrutinizing.  It 
and  reserve  purposes  only,  it  can  **  supplemental  staff 

be  assumed  that  if  printing  and  uiaterial  in  which  the  recommen- 
publishing  is  removed  from  the  appears  was  prefaced  by  a 

list  of  essential  activities  for  those  statement  from  Senator  Taft 
purposes  the  same  reasoning  might  fOhio),  a  member  of  the  Joint 
be  expected  to  be  applied  at  other  Committee,  that  the  materials 
times  and  by  other  government  P^^^red  by  the  committee  staff 
agencies.  ‘Jcies  not  commit  either  the  com- 

The  service  to  the  public  and  individual  members 

the  government  during  times  of  expressed,  but  the 

emergency  and  war  by  the  news-  ‘*^aff  is  supplied  a  soap  box  never- 
papers  are  too  well  known  to  re- 

count  in  this  report.  A  properly-  Civil  Defense  Laws 

informed  public  is  as  essential  to  A  matter  that  has  been  of  some 
the  national  welfare  as  a  properly-  concern  to  your  Committee  has 
housed,  porperly-fed,  or  propierly-  been  the  “model”  civil  defense 
clothed  public;  and  the  newspapers  Jaw  suggested  for  State  adoption 
in  the  past,  and  the  present  prove  by  the  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
a  main  source  of  information,  tion  in  Washington.  This  “model” 
Those  in  government  should  rec-  law  contains  a  provision  which 
ognize  the  necessary  function  of  would  authorize  seizure  by  gov- 
the  press,  and  give  the  press  the  ernment  agencies  of  transportation 
same  “essential”  rating  that  they  and  communications  in  times  of 
give  to  some  non-defense  busi-  emergency.  Up  to  now,  we  know 
nesses.  of  no  State  which  has  enacted  such 

Tax  on  Advertising  a  law  permitting  seizure  of  the 

A  development  that  should  have  newspapers,  but  we  feel  that  this 
attention  of  our  members,  is  the  suggestion  in  a  “model”  law  from 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington  constitutes  a  danger 
the  Economic  Report,  released  ^  press. 

April  2.  This  Senate  Report  No.  A  free  press  is  necessary  in 

210  is  a  document  of  121  pages  times  of  emergency  as  perhaps  at 
of  which  the  actual  report  and  no  other  time  because  the  people 
statements  of  the  Committee  mem-  must  be  kept  informed  for  their 
bers  take  only  25  pages.  The  staff  own  protection  and  safety.  News- 
consumes  96  pages.  papers  have  a  wonderful  record  of 

The  staff  prepared  certain  ma-  having  cooperated  with  govern- 
terial  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  ment  in  times  of  emergency  or  of 
Committee  and  in  that  material  war,  and  your  Committee  believes 
prepared  by  the  Committee  staff  there  is  an  inherent  danger  in  any 


provision  of  law  which  would  re-  the  Telecommunications  Pact,  t^ 
strict  a  free  press  at  a  time  when  agreements  on  copyright  and  tariff 
this  country  is  arming  to  protect  are  all,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
all  our  freedoms,  among  »4iich  Committee,  mattm  which  are  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  cherished  vital  importance  in  their  effect  on 
is  a  free  press.  the  press  of  this  country  and 

Your  Committee  urges  publish-  should  be  examined  carefully  by 
ers  to  watch  this  trend  to  be  pre-  publishers  with  that  in  mind, 
pared  to  oppose  any  effort  on  the  Licensing  of  Newspapers 
part  of  any  agency  of  government  Licensing  of  newspapers  was  in 
to  use  our  national  emergency  as  olden  times  the  method  chosen  by 
an  excuse  for  seizure  of  the  press,  which  to  control  the  press.  Publish- 
UNESCO  Treaty  ers  have  always  felt  that  they  were 

While  still  considering  the  im-  free  front  this  comrol  because  the 
portance  of  maintaining  a  free  Constitution  of  this  country  a.s 
press,  it  might  be  well  for  pub-  well  as  many  State  Constitutions 
lishers  to  consider  the  Freedom  of  prohibit  the  law-making  bodies 
Information  Treaty  which  was  the  from  enacting  any  law  that  would 
subject  of  about  three  weeks  of  abridge  freedom  of  the  press, 
constant  meetings  during  Decern-  Recent  developments,  however, 
ber  of  1950,  by  a  sub-committee  are  causing  some  concern  although 
of  UNESCO.  The  Title  “Freedom  in  the  main  they  are  occurring  at 
of  Information”  has  turned  out  a  the  municipal  rather  than  state  or 
misnomer.  national  level  at  present.  In  efforts 

Carroll  Binder,  editor  of  the  to  find  revenue  various  municipali- 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  ties  are  passing  ordinances  provid- 
United  States  representative  of  the  ifiat  before  doing  business,  a 
sub-committee  drafting  this  treaty  license  must  be  soured  for  which 
has  written  a  revealing  article  in  3  certain  amount  is  charged.  News- 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature*  papers  are  included  among  those 
of  March  24  on  this  subject  en-  businesses  from  which  such  license 
titled  “The  Shadow  of  Global  is  required.  While  not  segregated 
Censorship”.  In  this  article  Mr.  for  purposes  of  legislation,  never- 
Binder  points  out:  If  a  powerful  theless  the^  fact  remains  that  news- 
bloc  in  the  United  Nations  has  its  papers  which  up  to  now  have  been 
way  American  periodicals  no  long-  j^opt  free  from  any  form  of  licens¬ 
er  will  be  permitted  to  publish  ing  in  this  country  are  now  re¬ 
pictures  of  Mohammed,  a  book  quired  to  pay  license  tax«. 
such  as  Katherine  Mayo’s  “Mother  Your  Committee  was  impressed 
India”  will  not  be  published,  men-  "'•fh  a  recent  report  that  62  of  77 
tion  of  King  Farouk’s  love  life  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
will  become  verboten.  In  short,  nre  paying  license  taxes  in  varying 
anything  which  any  government  amounts.  It  was  doubly  significant 
consider  likely  to  “injure  the  feet-  to  learn  that  increases  in  those 
ings  of  nationals  of  a  state  wilt  taxes  have  been  reported  from  time 
be  denied  access  to  print.”  He  to  time  as  the  need  for  additional 
adds  that  he  is  not  seeing  things  revenue  arose.  This,  to  your  Com- 
under  the  bed;  that  official  spokes-  mittee,  is  an  unfortunate  trend 
men  for  a  btw  of  nations  repre-  ®ne  that  should  be  combatted 
senting  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  f’V  every  newspaper.  The  newspa- 
United  Nations  membership  cited  Pei’s  country  are  and  should 

those  particular  abuses  as  practices  ^ep*  "ee  from  control  through 
they  would  like  to  have  outlawed,  license! 

'That  Mr.  Binder  is  accurate  in  Florida  Rape  Case 

his  diagnosis  is  pointed  up  with  Views  expressed  by  Justices 
sharp  clarity  in  the  recent  censor-  Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Felix 
ship  of  the  governments  of  Spain  Frankfurter  in  a  U.  S.  Siqireme 
and  Iran  under  the  Atlantic  City  Court  decision  reversing  the  Flor- 
Telecommunications  Pact  of  1947,  ida  Supreme  Court  rape  convic- 
which  is  covered  in  some  detail  in  tions  of  two  Florida  Negroes 
the  Report  of  your  Press  Com-  should  receive  the  careful  consid- 
munications  Committee.  eration  of  evei7  new^aper  pub- 

The  Treaty  on  Information  was  lisher  and  editor.  Accusing  the 
submitted  to  the  General  Assem-  press  of  prejudging  this  case,  of 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  over  publishing  false  confessions,  and 
the  protest  of  the  United  States,  of  publishing  highly  prejudicial 
Mr.  Binder,  in  the  opinion  of  your  articles.  Justice  Jackson  said  “if 
Committee,  properly  expressed  the  freedoms  of  press  arc  so  abused 
general  feeling  of  all  publishers  as  to  make  fair  trial  in  the  locality 

when  he  said  in  explaining  the  impossible,  the  judicial  process 

position  of  the  United  States  in  must  be  protected  by  removing  the 
this  matter:  “This  refusal  to  com-  trial  to  a  forum  beyond  its  prob-  | 
promise  fundamental  freedoms  for  able  influence”.  * 

the  sake  of  some  sort  of  a  conven-  Justice  Jackson  also  stated  that  j 
tion  has  been  misrepresented  as  “newspapers  in  the  enjoyment  of  ) 

opposition  to  any  sort  of  a  con-  their  Constitutional  rights,  may  j 

vention  on  freedom  of  informa-  not  deprive  accused  persons  of 
tion.  That  is  not  correct.  We  their  right  to  a  fair  trial.” 
should  welcome  a  convention  The  opinion  is  expres^d  by  one  f 
which  could  be  expected  to  pro-  newspaper  that  these  views  go  to 
mote  and  protect  genuine  freedom  the  heart  of  a  controversy  between 
of  information  everywhere.”  court  and  press  circles  as  to 

The  so-called  Human  Rights  right  of  the  press  to  print  details 

Convention,  the  Genocide  Pact,  (Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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JAMPOL  METHODS  AND  MMLROOM  EQUIPMENT. . 


provide  SPEED  and  EFFICIENCY 
for  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


The  three  illustrations  show  key  points  in  a  typical  JAMPOL  instal¬ 
lation.  These  methods,  based  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
specialized  experience,  play  a  vital  role  in  many  of  the  nation's  finest 
newspaper  plants. 


{ 


Newspapers  arriving  from  the  pressroom  on  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Conveyors.  After  processing  and  preparing  stacks, 
they  are  placed  on  the  JAMPOL  Live  Roller  Power  Type 
Feeder  Conveyor  for  delivery  to  tying  machine.  This  equip¬ 
ment  was  introduced  in  1037  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN. 


{ 


Newspapers  arrive  on  the  JAMPOL  Conveyor  at  the 
Pusher  (Milwaukee  Journal  Feeder  Mechanism)  and  the 
Signode  Wire  Tying  Machine.  Here,  loose  stacks  of  news¬ 
papers  with  top  and  bottom  wrappers  are  automatically 
tied  and  ejected  to  a  conveyor  leading  to  the  loading 
platform  belt  conveyor. 


{ 


Newspaper  bundles  arriving  on  loading  platform  belt  con¬ 
veyor  are  deflected  from  conveyor  to  movable  loaders. 
These  deposit  bundles  into  delivery  trucks.  Loaders  are 
designed  with  telescopic  feature  which  permits  loading 
trucks  systematically  from  front  to  rear,  saving  many 
steps  and  much  handling. 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  inc 

728-742  61  St  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Double  Meaning  Story 
Puts  Libel  Up  to  Jury 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  action  against  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald  American,  dismissed 
by  the  trial  court  for  not  stating 
facts  that  were  a  libel,  was  sent 
back  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  new 
trial. 

The  feature  story  on  which  this 
action  was  based  was  published  in 
May,  1949,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Patricia  Cherrington, 
friend  of  the  famous  outlaw,  John 
Dillinger. 

Dillinger  ‘Curse’ 

The  head  of  the  story  was, 
“How  the  Dillinger  Curse  Pursued 
Pals  to  Grave.”  Illustrations  of 
the  story  showed  Dillinger  stand¬ 
ing  beside  an  Indiana  lawyer,  with 
one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  above 
the  caption,  “Victim  of  the  Dil¬ 
linger  curse  was  Robert  Estill, 
prosecuting  attorney  who  foolishly 
struck  a  friendly  pose  with  the 
noted  outlaw.  The  killer’s  subse¬ 
quent  toy-gun  escape  from  a 
Hoosier  jail  spelled  the  end  of 
Estill’s  career.  He  was  virtually 
laughed  out  of  office  and  public 
life.” 

In  the  text  of  the  story  was, 
“Estill  felt  so  expansive  that  when 
they  brought  Dillinger  to  Crown 
Point  for  a  too  brief  sojurn  in 
the  county  jail,  he  posed  for  pic¬ 
tures  with  an  arm  around  John  in 
an  apparent  brazen  show  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  admiration.  It  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  fatal  mistake.  Following 
Dillinger’s  epic  crashout  with  a 
wood-carved  gun,  Estill  still  lived 
long  enough  to  laughed  out  of 
office.  Then  a  broken  man,  he 
died.” 

Asserting  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  for  25  years 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion,  Estill  brought  this  libel  action 
against  the  Herald  American.  The 
publisher  contended  in  its  defense 
that  the  story  was  not  actionable 
as  it  did  not  impeach  the  honesty, 
integrity,  virtue  or  reputation  of 
this  man. 

The  matter,  asserted  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  must  be  construed  in 
the  sense  which  readers  of  com¬ 
mon  and  reasonable  understanding 
would  ascribe  to  it  and  where  lan¬ 
guage  is  unambiguous  and  capable 
of  only  one  meaning,  it  presents  a 
question  of  law  for  the  court. 

Question  for  Jury 

Here,  said  the  court,  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  capable  of  two  mean¬ 
ings,  one  libelous  and  the  other 
not.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  question  of  its  meaning  must 
be  submitted  to  the  jury  as  to 
whether  the  text  asserted  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  lawsuit  to  be  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  a  notorious  outlaw,  one 


of  those  led  by  greed  and  vanity 
to  serve  that  outlaw  and  for  that 
reason  pursued  by  the  strange 
curse  which  doomed  all  his  as¬ 
sociates. 

The  publication,  the  court  said, 
not  only  falsely  stated  that  the 
man  had  died  but  purported  to 
state  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  died,  “a  broken  man.” 

Several  years  ago  a  wire  story 
reported: 

“Hot  behind  the  scenes  fight  is 
raging  over  the  effort  of  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Coughlin  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  a  Jewish  Federal 
Judge.  This  has  aroused  the  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  of  Martin  L.  Swee¬ 
ney  of  Cleveland.  The  basis  of 
the  Sweeney-Father  Coughlin  op¬ 
position  is  that  Freed  is  a  Jew.” 

‘Absurdity’  Noted 

At  least  seven  libel  actions 
based  on  this  publication  were 
brought  by  Sweeney.  In  only  one, 
a  suit  against  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.  Union  Star,  was  this  ar¬ 
ticle  held  to  be  a  libel  by  a  di¬ 
vided  court.  The  characterization 
made  by  a  Federal  appellate  court 
in  sustaining  the  dismissal  of  the 
action  against  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record,  one  of  the  other 
six  of  these  suits,  is  a  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  what  is  not  libel. 

“At  the  most,”  the  court  ex¬ 
plained,  “this  man  is  charged  with 
being  a  bigoted  person  who,  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  prejudice  of  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  undesirable  kind,  opposed 
a  foreign^born  Jew  for  a  judicial 
appointment.  Let  us  assume  that 
it  was  stated  in  the  alleged  libel 
that  he  opposed  the  appointment 
of  a  candidate  simply  b^ause  he 
was  an  Eskimo.  The  libel  does 
not  allege  that  Congressman  Swee¬ 
ney  persecutes  foreign-born  Jews. 
We  think  that  this  example  makes 
obvious  the  absurdity  of  the  effort 
to  establish  this  publication  as  li¬ 
belous.” 

Supreme  Court's  Ruling 

A  Pegler  column  a  few  years 
ago,  “Communists  Go  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  to  Trick  U.  S.”;  was  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  The  text  was 
that  International  Latex  Co.  was 
running  Communist  political  ar¬ 
ticles  as  paid  advertisements. 

Holding  that  whether  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  or  was  not  a  libel,  was 
to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  the 
Federal  Court  said,  “It  is  sufficient 
that  we  recognize  the  article  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  two  meanings,  one  libel¬ 
ous  and  the  other  not.  If  the 
words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  in  which  newspaper  readers 
would  understand  them,  the  mean¬ 
ing  must  be  interpreted  by  a  jury.” 

\  publication  claimed  to  be 


defamatory,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  case 
years  ago,  must  be  read  and  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
readers  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
would  ordinarily  understand  it. 
So  the  whole  item,  including  dis¬ 
play  lines,  should  be  read  and 
considered  together  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  signification  determined. 

When  thus  read  if  its  meaning 
is  so  unambiguous  as  to  reason¬ 
ably  bear  but  one  interpretation, 
it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether 
that  signification  is  defamatory  or 
not.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  it 
is  capable  of  two  meanings,  one  of 
which  would  be  libelous  and  ac¬ 
tionable  and  the  other  not,  it  is  for 
the  jury  to  say,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  its  publi¬ 
cation,  which  of  the  two  meanings 
would  be  attributed  to  it  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  or  by 
whom  it  may  be  read. 


Laws  Committee 

continued  from  page  108 


of  criminal  cases  that  might  con¬ 
ceivably  influence  the  jury’s  deci¬ 
sion.  It  is  felt  that  the  stand  taken 
in  this  opinion  is  certain  to  have 
repercussions  from  courts  in  fu¬ 
ture  cases  of  newspaper  handling. 

While  your  commitee  has  not 
read  all  the  stories  published  and 
while  your  committee  does  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  highly  prejudicial  nature 
of  the  stories  carried,  it  is  believed 
that  this  case  is  a  forerunner  of 
what  may  be  other  expressions  by 
the  courts  tending  to  judge  the 
press  in  reporting  stories  involving 
court  cases.  We  believe  that  every 
newspaper  publisher  and  editor 
should  read  carefully  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Justice  Jackson, 
supported  by  Justice  Frankfurter. 

Communications  Act 

Bill  S.  658  by  Senator  McFar¬ 
land  (Arizona)  to  amend  the  Com¬ 
munications'  Act  of  1934  passed 
the  Senate  Feb.  7.  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee.  Your  (Committee  believes 
that  there  should  be  incorporated 
in  this  bill  a  provision  that  would 
prohibit  any  discrimination  against 
newspaper  applicants  for  radio  or 
television  broadcast  licenses  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

While  the  opinion  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this  is  not  necessary 
because  the  Commission  has  stated 
that  it  cannot  under  the  law  refuse 
a  license  to  a  newspaper  simply 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  newspa¬ 
per,  the  fact  remains  that  on  a 
comparative  basis  as  between  two 
applicants  for  stations,  the  Com- 
sion  has  been  known  to  be  biased 
against  the  newspaper  applicant. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Commit¬ 
tee  that  Ck)mmission  bias  should 
be  prohibited  in  the  law  itself. 

Restricted  Advertising 

Apparently  no  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  complete  without 
the  introduction  of  bills  to  regu¬ 
late,  restrict  and  prohibit  advertis¬ 


ing  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  op¬ 
tometrists,  and  the  like.  It  has 
been  the  position  of  the  ANPA 
that  it  should  be  legal  to  advertise 
anything  h  is  legal  to  sell  and  that 
the  Congress  should  not  attempt 
to  prohibit  proper  advertising  of 
legally  sold  commodities  or  serv¬ 
ices. 

One  of  these  bills  reached  the 
hearing  stage  in  the  82nd  Congress 
— 'a  bill  to  regulate  the  practice 
and  advertising  of  optometry  in  the 
District  of  (Columbia.  This  bill,  S 
106,  was  the  subject  of  hearing 
before  the  Senate  District  Com¬ 
mittee  Feb.  28.  The  Committee 
has  not,  up  to  now,  reported  the 
bill. 

Definition  of  Employe 

For  a  number  of  years,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  enforce  a  so- 
called  “economic  reality”  definition 
of  employee  rather  than  the  long- 
established  definition  of  master  and 
servant.  This  was  the  subject  of 
representations  to  Congressional 
committees  in  the  81st  Congress 
when  the  Social  Security  Law  was 
being  amended  to  exand  its  cov¬ 
erage  and  benefits.  The  measure 
enacted  continued  the  master- 
servant  definition  of  employe  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  so  many 
years. 

Bills  are  now  pending,  however, 
before  the  82nd  Congress  on  the 
same  subject.  Bill  H.  R.  116  seeks 
repeal  of  the  Gearhart  amendment 
and  to  make  independent  con¬ 
tractors  employes  for  the  purposes 
of  Social  Swurhy.  Bill  H.  R.  525 
wouldl  define  “employe”  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation  as  “any 
individual  performing  services  ir¬ 
respective  of  whether  the  common 
law  relationship  of  master  and 
servant  exists.” 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
so  often  discussed  in  ANPA  bul¬ 
letins  and  reports  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
advance  the  numerous  arguments 
against  such  legislation.  Interested 
publishers — and  all  should  be  in¬ 
terested,  as  it  vitally  affects  their 
business — ^may  secure  further  de¬ 
tails  from  ANPA  General  Man¬ 
ager  Cranston  Williams. 

Conclusion 

The  above  are  highlights  only 
of  the  legislative  picture.  It  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  cover  in  this 
report  the  many  bills  that  have 
been  promptly  reported  in  the  bul¬ 
letins  issued  since  last  dkinvention. 

J.  HALE  STEINMAN,  Chairman 
Don  Anderson  J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

Maynard  R.  AshwortlPhilip  L.  Graham 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  Verne  E.  Joy 

Tames  H.  Darcejr  Paul  Miller 

John  D.  Ewing  Peter  Miller 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  R.  B.  Miller 

Robert  L.  Smith 


Book  on  Columnists 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Russell  E. 
Smith,  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
has  completed  his  book  on  “Hin¬ 
terland  Columnists,”  in  which  he 
illuminates  the  careers  and  work 
of  the  daily  newspaper  columnists 
of  the  nation,  excluding  those  of 
syndicate  fame. 
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A  steadily  mounting  number  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  asking  for  the  same  color  advantages 
in  local  newspaper  advertisements  that  they 
secure  in  their  magazine  advertising. 

This  is  especially  desirable  where  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  illustrate  the  product  in  color,  and 
the  companies  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
clippings  are  typical  of  the  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  acti\»ely  promoting  the  use 
of  R.O.P.  color  in  newspaper  advertising. 

To  meet  the  call  for  a  continually  increasing 
volume  of  R.O.P.  color  advertisements,  more 
and  more  farsighted  publishers  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  Hoe  Color- 
Convertible  Newspaper  Press,  of  which 
over  four  hundred  units  have  already  been 
installed  by  leading  American  newspapers. 

Hoe  can  also  furnish  color-printing  facili¬ 
ties  for  existing  press  equipment. 


in 
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FLORIDA  STATUTE  ON  INSPECTION  OF  RECORDS  PRAISED 


continued  from  page  17  any  information  which  might  tend  “In  one  of  Red  Newton’s  (Tam-  tin  has  been  fighting  m  the  courts 
censorshin  in  the  event  of  another  ‘o  ''eflect  discredit  on  the  admin-  pa  Tribune)  many  fiery  speeches,,  for  almost  three  years  to  get  a 

istration  of  an  agency - I  hope  I  find  a  Florida  statute  so  simple  look,  not  at  some  esoteric  semi¬ 


subcommittee  investigating  RFC, 
spoke  at  the  Saturday  luncheon 


Mr.  Pope  continued:  “We  can  nicipal  records  shall  at  all  times  Wa^ington  scene. 


A  J  Filing  of  the  New  thank  God  that  many ‘editors  are  be  open  for  i^rwnal  inspe^ion  of 
J  fioMina  hurV  in  m.-.in  fields  any  Citizen  of  Florida,  and  those 


Yorker’s  Wayward  Press  depart¬ 
ment.  spoke  at  the  afternoon  ses- 


“Your  committee,  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  lack  of  informa¬ 


fighting  back,  in  two  main  fields  any  citizen  oi  rioriaa  ana  inosc  u.c  .acK  ..uu.ma- 

of  action:  with  attacks  in  the  in  charge  of  such  records  shall  not  tion,  has  carried  on  a  brisk  and 


^oTS;rVc;;;rr  A:‘T;^o^  c;urt;““o‘r‘  m  ‘news- and' edUorial  refuse  this  privilege  to  any  citizen.’ 

Ohio  and  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug-  a)lumns.  Sometimes  court  artion  Anorter  Connwticut  city.  Nor  Og^Qration  the  Department  of 
las  of  Illinois  debated  American  is  necessary;  more  often  publicity  wich,  had  a  police  commission  ^  F-dcml  s^nrltv  Aoen. 


foreign  policy  at  the  closing  ban¬ 
quet  session. 

Mr.  Pope’s  Report 

In  his  report  to  the  Society  on 
the  status  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Pope  said: 

“Some  of  you  doubtless  enjoy 
such  relative  freedom  of  access  in 
your  own  communities  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  how  many 
sources  of  news  are  being  damned 
at  the  local,  state,  and  the  nation¬ 
al  level.  To  such,  we  suggest  that 
you  may  be  simply  unaware.  We 
suggest  that  you  check  into  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  news^roducing 
desks  and  find  out  how  many  re¬ 
buffs  are  being  endured  through 
habit  or  lethargy;  how  many  hos¬ 
tile  sources  are  being  tolerated, 
especially  in  your  federal  building, 
where  virtually  every  office  will 
simply  tell  your  reporter:  “Sorry. 
Washington  hasn’t  released  any¬ 
thing  on  that. 

“Many  editors  do  not  know 
about  the  arrogant  suppression  of 
news  all  over  the  place.  Yet  every 
single  episode  affects  you.  Some¬ 
times  it  affects  you  directly,  by  the 
loss  of  a  good  wire  story  you 
never  hear  of;  sometimes  indirect- 


itself  is  the  simplest  and  most  dev-  which  decided  to  close  its  records.  Labor,  the  Federal^urity  Agen- 
astating  ammunition  against  se-  It’s  astonishing  how  blithely  these  CY.  Natio^  Military 


*  *  lishment,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 

merce,  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Parole, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
other  lesser  agencies  and  various 
United  States  Senators. 

“Federal  offices  have  an  inspir¬ 
ing  example  of  news  control  al¬ 
ways  before  them.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  are  not  required  to  hold  open 
sessions,  and  seldom  do.  Most 
Washington  newspapers  want  to 
break  this  lock.  Russell  Wiggins, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  has  just 
presented  the  Commission  with  an 
eloquent  brief  on  the  fundamental 
necessity  for  open  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  in  a  democracy. 

“Most  federal  offices  are  blow¬ 
ing  exceptional  zeal  in  creating 
rules,  regulations,  directives,  clas- 
sificiations  and  policies  which 
serve  to  hide,  color,  or  channel 
news.  We  can  give  only  a  few  ex¬ 
amples. 

^  „  “The  U.  S.  Board  of  Parole  re- 

KKEPING  UP  WITH  THE  NEWS  during  lull  in  ASNE  proceedings:  fused  to  give  the  Louisville  Cour- 
I.efl  to  right — J.  !•.  Carroll,  associate  editor;  Dwight  Young,  editor-  ier-Journal  the  names  of  endorsers 
publisher,  retiring  ASNE  president;  and  John  .Moore,  Jr.,  managing  ^  parole  for  an  income-tax- 
editor,  all  from  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald.  fraud  prisoner.  When  this  com- 

crecy.  Its  full  power  is  used  so  boards  will  seize  such  power,  as 

..c  if  IQSI  Ifisi  nrpss  ^^rd  chairman,  and  denianded  to 


ly  by  encouraging  your  local  offi-  ^  jn^erly  as  to  make  if  1951  were  1651,  and  the  press  ‘^^^'^^nded  to 


are  being  used  successfully  else¬ 
where. 

“Perhaps  you  have  not  heard 


cealed  weapon. 

“Bill  Mathews  and  his  Arizona 


ot  a  car  .hetr,  publicized  " 


all  the  contemptuous  challenges  set  a  fine  exarnple 


r  and  recovered  the  immediately.  But  Mr 

t  and  recovered  me  car,  d^ite  Killinger  added:  ‘In  the  futur< 
the  police  blackout.  The  commis-  * 


;er  added:  ‘In  the  future 
desired  information  will  be 


from  those  to  whom  free  informa¬ 
tion  is  abhorrent.’’ 


w— ...J-.--  ,  i_  J  J  f  J  ...  iiiikJi  iiiailiJll  Will  itv 

After  published  coniplaints  about  skiers  Jad  red  f^es  and  s^n  in  opinion,  such 


the  Arizona  Land  Commissioner,  hoisted  a  white  flag.  The  records  information  would  be  compatible 


lion  IS  aDnorrent.  - -  , 

Mr.  Pope  reported  the  Attorney  Governor  asked  the  Attorney  "'ere  reopened^ 
General  of  Michigan.  Stephen  J  General  to  make  a  report.  When  A  police  chi 


A  police  chief  in  Peoria,  111.. 


with  the  welfare  of  society.’ 

“We  declined  to  accept  the 


Roth,  as  telling  a  Michigan  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference: 


he  read  the  report  the  Governor  refused  to  let  The  Journal  look  at  dangerous  and  .prevalent  notion 


fired  the  commissioner;  but  he  re-  the  police  records  affecting  a  hos-  jfigf  individuals  in  government  can 


“I  think  that  the  less  concern  anyone  see  the  report,  pital  board  member.  Managing  judge  what  the  people  should 

you  have  with  what  you’re  entitled  claiming  it  was  not  a  public  rec-  Editor  Arnold  Burnett  went  to  know.  We  wrote  Mr.  Killinger: 
to  under  the  law  the  better  off  outrageous  position  has  bat,  got  his  lawyers  to  draw  up  a  ‘Wfio  is  to  decide  what  is  com- 

you’re  going  to  be.  because  I  think  approval,  but  mandamus,  shortly  two  ^Continued  on  page  114) 


you’ll  discover,  or’have  discovered  ^tar  is  pressing  an  appeal,  and  memlxrs  of  the  board  resigned 
in  your  exocrience  that  nnhhV  nf  keep  appealing  until  the  pub-  and  the  police  chief  relented.  Un- 

ficir  uni's  tSfy’  ar?  iiterSted  established.  fortunatel^y  the  lawyers  withdrew 

in  political  suicide  are  going  to  be  Trouble  in  Connecticut  mandamus,  leaving  the  legal 

pretty  circumspect  on  letting  you  “There  has  been  trouble  in  Con-  it  dStSiS 

take  a  good  look  at  what  public  necticut.  Minutes  of  the  Torring-  j  P  Y  Y 

business  is  being  conducted.”  ton  School  Board  were  repeatedly  ^ 

Representative  Kay  Keating,  of  denied  to  a  Waterbary  American  Yonkers  Marital  Blackout 
New  York,  was  equally  candid  but  reporter.  The  court  refused  him  Some  of  the  records  habitually 
not  so  callous,  Mr.  Pope  said.  He  access  as  a  citizen,  but  indicated  being  denied  are  so  basic  as  to 

wrote  Fay  Blanchard,  Rochester  he  would  be  granted  access  as  a  make  skeptics  of  many  who  be- 

Democrat  Chronicle:  newspaperman.  The  petition  was  lieved  public  information  is  still 

“The  letter  from  Mr.  Pope  to  amended,  and  the  school  board  fairly  free.  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 

the  Counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  In-  gave  up.  This  was  a  heartening  about  half  the  marriage  licenses 

ternal  Revenue  puts  the  finger  on  legal  battle  that  will  have  lasting  are  an  official  secret.  How  any- 
a  matter  that  has  been  of  increas-  effects;  though  actually  the  right  body  in  Yonkers  knows  who  is  liv- 


(Continued  on  page  114) 


Yonkers  Marital  Blackout 
Some  of  the  records  habitually 


a  matter  that  has  been  of  increas¬ 


ing  concern  to  me.  There  has  been  to  see  public  records  should  be-  ing  in  wedded  bliss  and  who  in  sin 


a  growing  tendency  all  through  long  to  any  citizen,  not  merely  to  is  a  mystery. 


'Good  Reasons' 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — City  Clerk 
Francis  J.  Heafy  replied  this 
week  to  ASNE  charges  that  he 
suppresses  publication  of  mai- 
riage  licenses. 

A  few  licen.ses  are  withheld, 
he  said,  for  what  he  deems 
good  reasons.  He  had  in  mind 
“necessary  marriages.” 

“We  believe,”  Mr.  Heafy 
said,  “that  to  publish  them 
would  embarrass  the  people 
involved.” 


the  Government  to  clam  up  on  the  Fourth  Estate. 


“The  Providence  Journal-Bulle- 
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A  SECRET  METHOD  FOR 
THE  MASTERY  OF  LIFE 


ACROSS  the 

^ACE  of  the  earth 


en  of  M 

en  of  all  races  and  cr, 
“"■te  .n  friendship  , 
Puri^se  in  the  ever!-! 

The 

Kosicrucians 

«udirsX"oii;;“°p^jh 

cnjcians  are  tri-Iingual  be 
'Og  published  in  English 
Spanish  and  French 

booklet - 

«o?c:urns"^« 

P  editorrCLn'lir^-'^*”^ 


San  Jose,  California 


Name. 


Address. 


WJ  rHENCE  came  the  knowledge  that  built  the  Pyramids  and  the 
mighty  Temples  of  the  Pharaohs?  Civilization  began  in  the 
Nile  Valley  centuries  ago.  Where  did  its  first  builders  ac¬ 
quire  their  astounding  wisdom  that  started  man  on  his  upward 
climb?  Beginning  with  naught  they  overcame  nature's  forces  and 
gave  the  world  its  first  sciences  and  arts.  Ehd  their  knowledge  come 
from  a  race  now  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  or  were  they  touched 
with  Infinite  inspiration?  From  what  concealed  source  came  the 
wisdom  that  produced  such  characters  as  Amenhotep  IV,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  host  of  others? 

Today  it  u  \nown  that  they  discovered  and  learned  to  interpret 
certain  Secret  Methods  for  the  development  of  their  inner  power  of 
mind.  They  learned  to  command  the  inner  forces  within  their  own 
beings,  and  to  master  life.  This  secret  art  of  living  has  been  pre¬ 
served  and  handed  down  throughout  the  ages  Today  it  is  extended 
to  those  who  dare  to  use  its  profound  principles  to  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  life  in  these  complex  times. 

This  Sealed  Book —  FREE 

Has  life  brought  you  that  personal  .satisfaction,  the  sense  of  achievement  and 
happiness  that  you  desire?  If  not.  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  learn  about 
this  rational  method  of  applying  natural  laws  fur  the  mastery  of  life.  To  the 
thoughtful  person  it  is  obvious  that  everyone  cannot  be  entrusted  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  for  everyone  is  not  capable  of 
properly  using  it.  But  if  you  are  one  of  those  possessed  of  a  true  desire  to 
forge  ahead  and  wish  to  make  use  of  the  subtle  influences  of  life,  the 
Rosicrucians  (not  a  religious  organization)  will  send  you  a  Sealed  Book  of 
explanation  without  obligation.  This  Scaled  Book  tells  how  you,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home,  without  interference  with  your  personal  affairs 
or  manner  of  living,  may  receive  these  secret  teachings.  Not  weird  or 
strange  practices,  hut  a  rational  application  of  the  basic  laws  of  life.  Use 
the  coupon,  and  obtain  your  complimentary  copy. 


Rosicrucians 


SAN  JOSE 


(  AMORC) 


CALIFORNIA 


Scribe: 

The  Rosicrucians  (amorc) 

San  Jose,  California 

Please  send  free  copy  of  Sealed  Book,  which 
I  shall  read  as  directed. 


Use  this 
coupon  for 
FREE 
copy  of  boof{ 


AMENHOTEP  IV 

FOUNDER  OF  EGYPT’S 
MYSTERY  SCHOOLS 


KNOWLEDGE 
THAT  HAS 
ENDURED  WITH  THE 
PYRAMIDS 


1951 
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AUTHORITY  GIVEN  TO  MILITARY  GUARDS  CALLED  'NONSENSE' 


continued  from  page  112 
patible  with  the  welfare  of  society? 
It  is  decided  very  easily  in  the  na¬ 
tions  which  maintain  control  of  all 
information,  and  we  are  sure  you 
do  not  advocate  our  adopting  their 
system.  .  .  .  The  Bill  of  Rights 
did  not  make  exceptions  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  officials  who  might 
be  honest.’ 

Whisky  Dilution  a  Secret 

“In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  learned  that  many 
bars  had  been  diluting  whisky,  but 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  officials  said  the 
cases  had  been  compromised  by 
fines  and  refused  to  release  names 
of  the  bars,  claiming  protection  of 
a  “regulation.”  We  asked  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  Charles  Oliphant, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue.  He  said  the  in¬ 
formation  was  not  a  public  rec¬ 
ord,  claimed  congressional  sanc¬ 
tion  for  secrecy,  and  added  that 
“the  transaction  is  primarily  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  individual  and  the 
bureau.”  We  wrote  him: 

“This  committee  could  not  dis¬ 
agree  more  strongly  on  any  point 
yet  raised  in  defense  of  news  sup¬ 
pression.  Adulteration  of  any 
product  is  of  intense  interest  to 
the  public  and  the  secrecy  of  ihis 
transaction  seems  to  us  indefensi¬ 
ble.  We  will  so  report  to  the  So¬ 
ciety;  and  perhaps  later  we  can 
bring  some  action  which  will  get 
this  whole  question  of  regulation 
of  public  information  into  a  public 
forum.’ 

“A  curious  and  long-neglected 
Washington  policy  has  now  be¬ 
come  only  too  cl^r.  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  arc  creating  a  special 
privileged  class  of  offenders:  those 
who  break  a  federal  law.  They 
can  buy  immunity  from  publicity 
by  paying  a  fine.  It  is  a  sort  of 
official  blackmail  in  which  we  col¬ 
laborate  by  complacence,  and 
watch  our  inheritance  being  sold 
for  peanuts. 

NSC  Business  Censorship 

“At  the  suggestion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  has  set  up  an 
advisory  censorship  for  business¬ 
men  and  industrialists.  We  urgent¬ 
ly  recommend  you  investigate  in 
your  own  communities,  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  type  of  news  is 
thus  being  withheld.  A  Depart¬ 
ment  bulletin  says:  ‘Information 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  includes  unclassified  techni¬ 
cal  data  {unclassified,  mind  you, 
when  everything  remotely  touch¬ 
ing  security  is  classified  and  re¬ 
classified)  on:  advanced  Industrial 
developments,  production  know¬ 
how  and  technology,  strategic 
equipment,  special  installations.* 

“I  suppose  you  could  argue  a 
week  on  the  meaning  of  any  of 
those.  That  is  what  the  Commerce 
Dept,  is  telling  businessmen  to 
withhold  news. 

“We  are  afraid  we  could  never 
agree  with  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 


ment  on  what  security  is.  One 
chamber  of  commerce  was  advised 
by  the  department’s  experts  to 
leave  out  of  a  local  roundup  ‘any 
information  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense  effort.’ 

“Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  vast, 
hardly  discerned  network  of  po¬ 
tential  nows  suppression  at  the 
source  by  government  agencies 
who  seem  to  be  only  vaguely  in- 


blame  for  interference  with  news¬ 
men,  and  gave  assurance  that  there 
was  no  disagreement  about  news 
rights.  But  there  was  a  catch.  The 
report  cited  as  the  definition  of 
military  authority  in  such  cases 
this  regulation:  ‘Outside  military 
reservations,  guards  will  prohibit 
photographing  of  classified  equip¬ 
ment  only.’ 

“We  say  nonsense.  Military 


MR.  CLEVELAND  AND  CO.  at  ASNE  conference:  Left  to  right— 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor;  Norman  Shaw,  associate  editor,  and  Richard 
D.  Peters,  chief  editorial  writer,  all  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Cleveland 
Press. 


structed  on  the  intricate  factors 
that  really  affect  military  security. 
How  much  of  it  is  going  on  we 
do  not  know.  We’ve  only  begun 
to  look.  We  suggest  that  all  of 
you  take  a  hard  look,  through 
your  Washington  bureaus  and  your 
press  services.  We  are  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  biggest  uncov¬ 
ered  story  of  our  time  is  the  in¬ 
sidious  seizure  of  news  preroga¬ 
tives  by  public  officials. 

Military  Plane  Wrecks 
“We  have  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  good  friend  and  news¬ 
paperman,  Clayton  Fritchey,  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information  for 
the  Military  Establishment.  It  is 
mostly  about  the  perennial  case 
of  a  military  plane  wrecked  in  ci¬ 
vilian  territory  which  military  men 
immediately  attempt  to  convert 
into  military  territory,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  newsanetn  from  doing  their  job. 
The  latest  incident  was  near  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio.  The  excessive  zeal 
of  a  major  and  a  captain  from  a 
nearby  base  was  combatted  not¬ 
ably  by  the  Port  Clinton  Herald 
and  the  Toledo  Blade.  No  security 
was  involved;  but  even  if  there 
had  been,  the  recourse  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  was  clearly  to  ask  to  see  the 
developed  films  and  then  request 
their  destruction.  Any  editor  in 
the  country  would  have  gladly 
complied,  in  the  spirit  that  made 
a  complete  success  of  voluntary 
censorship  in  the  last  war. 

“A  report  to  Mr.  Fritchey  from 
inside  his  department  accepted  full 


guards  have  no  earthly  right  on 
civilian  territory  to  prohibit  any¬ 
thing.  They  cannot  arrest  you  or 
regulate  you.  Here  is  another  case 
of  civil  rights  being  canceled  by 
‘regulation.’  If  by  simply  issuing  a 
regulation  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  can  assume  control  of  ci¬ 
vilian  property  when  a  plane 
crashes,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
authority  which  can  be  seized  by 
the  military  on  some  pretext  over 
all  civilian  property. 

“We  kfiow  of  no  statute  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  by  the 
military.  The  truth  is  that  every 
photographer  and  reporter  has  a 
right  to  nvake  pictures  of  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  and  report  on  it,  in 
so  far  as  military  authority  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  right  can  be  denied 
him  only  by  civil  police  power 
used  for  some  legal  reason. 

No  Reply  from  Mllitaiy 

“We  stated  this  opinion  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Military  Establishment 
on  March  12,  asking  for  citations 
which  would  prove  us  wrong.  We 
have  not  had  a  reply. 

“The  Air  Force  Police  has  used 
strongarm  methods  twice  in  the 
last  few  days — once  when  a  mili¬ 
tary  plane  crashed  in  Vancouver 
Lake  and  again  when  General 
MacArthur  arrived  in  Honolulu. 
Wffien  we  protested  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  he  promptly 
expressed  his  regret  and  his  full 
sympathy  with  our  concept  of  civil 
and  news  rights.  The  Air  Force 
will  investigate  each  incident  and 
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undertake  to  prevent  their  repeti¬ 
tion. 

A  subcommittee  composed  ably 
of  Paul  Block  {Toledo  Blade)  has 
checked  thoroughly  into  the  areas 
of  secrecy  guarding  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Mr.  Block 
travel^  thousands  of  miles  and 
interviewed  38  men,  scientists  and 
officials.  This  field  requires  further 
study  and  a  most  careful  approach, 
hut  the  subcommittee  did  reach 
these  conclusions: 

“1.  Secrecy  is  intrinsically  a 
dangerous  and  corrupting  thing.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  it  already 
has  hampered  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  that  it  has  cost  the 
nation  millions  in  wasted  expedi- 
tures.  While  the  press  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  for  some  mili¬ 
tary  secrecy,  it  also  must  constant¬ 
ly  review  and  question  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  AEC’s  decisions  on  what  is 
to  be  withheld. 

“2.  The  reporting  of  purely 
scientific  aspects  of  atomic  energy 
constitutes  a  comparatively  minor 
part  of  the  newspapers’  problem. 

The  public  is  little  inclined  to 
grapple  with  highly  technical  mat¬ 
ters  and  such  points  of  scientific 
information  as  are  of  general  in¬ 
terest  are  being  covered  adequate¬ 
ly  by  science  writers. 

“3.  The  press  itself  has  been 
guilty  of  inadequate  reporting  of 
many  of  the  asp^s  of  the  atomic 
energy  program  which  are  not  be¬ 
hind  the  official  curtain  of  secrecy. 

I  This  appears  to  be  due  to  a  sense 

-  of  awe  almost  amounting  to  super- 
r  stition  regarding  the  phenomenon 
:  of  nuclear  fission.  As  a  speaker 
f  told  the  1950  ASNE  convention, 

1  we  have  been  “bamboozled  by  the 

-  atom.”  A  touch  of  robust  skepti- 

-  cism  and  ruthless  persistence  of 
:  the  police  reporter  are  badly 
;  needed.” 

^  Welfare  Role  Secrecy 

^  Now  there  is  the  matter  of 
secrecy  of  welfare  rolls.  We  made 

2  some  inquiries  because  we  wanted 

£  to  understand  the  government’s  j 
y  side  of  it.  You  are  familiar  with 
a  the  general  facts.  Under  federal 
•  law  the  Security  Agency  can  with- 
™  hold  matching  funds  for  direct  re- 

-  lief  to  the  ag^  (this  is  not  Social 
Security,  you  understand,  but  a 

r  cash  grant),  to  the  blind  and  de-  ! 
pendent  children,  unless  the  States  \ 
also  legislate  secrecy.  We  do  not  t 
need  to  remind  you  Indiana  has  I 
It  just  repealed  her  secrecy  law,  risk-  ' 
is  ing  the  loss  of  federal  aid.  Legis- 
e  latures  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  other  states  have  ex- 
j  pressed  doubts  about  confidential 
c  relief  rolls.  They  point  out  that 
i-  the  joint  expenditure  of  $2,065,-  i 
ir  490,000  was  thus  protected  in 
1950  from  any  outside  investiga-  ' 
j,  tion  of  fraud.  The  Tampa  Tribune 
has  waged  a  campaign  against  se- 
y  cret  rolls  in  Florida,  the  Chicago 
11  Daily  News  in  Illinois,  and  many 
il  other  papers  have  begun  to  ques- 
tion  the  policy.  ^ 

d  {Continued  on  page  116)  I 
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Kefauver  Gives 
Credit  to  Press 
For  Crime  Drive 


Washington — Senator  Estes  Ke¬ 
fauver,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee, 
told  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Thursday  night 
that  while  radio  and  television 
added  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  recent  hearings  by  bringing  it 
into  the  American  homes  “had  it 
not  been  for  the  press  of  America 
the  hearings  never  would  have  had 
a  Senate  investigation  because  it 
is  the  press  which  has  been  expos¬ 
ing  and  asking  for  prosecution  and 
the  cleaning  up  of  criminal  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  long,  long  time. 

“It  was  the  result  of  articles 
which  turned  out  to  be,  as  almost 
all  of  us  know,  true,  and  in  some 
oases,  understatements  of  the  fact 
about  criminal  syndicates  in  the 
country  today,  that  inspired  this 
investigation.” 

The  Greatest  Experts’ 

Senator  Kefauver  revealed  that 
the  firrt  thing  he  did  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  “to  write 
letters  to  the  editors  and  to  the 
crime  reporters  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  the  country.  The 
response  we  got  was  most  encour¬ 
aging  and  helpful.  We  found  that 
the  greatest  experts,  the  people 
who  know  most  about  criminal 
conditions  in  the  country  today  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  aside  from  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  some  few  peo¬ 
ple  like  him,  are  the  great  crime 
reporters  of  newspapers  such  as 
Ed  Leahy,  Ted  Link,  and  George 
Reid,  who  attended  every  one  of 
our  hearings,  going  across  the  na¬ 
tion  with  us  on  two  trips. 

Voluminous  Replies 

“We  got  back  full  and  volumi¬ 
nous  replies  about  criminal  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  then  put  together  the 
picture  of  where  one  fitted  into  the 
other,  and  that  was  the  basis  of 
the  investigation  we  started. 

“Without  the  assistance  and  the 
memoranda  from  the  crime  report¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  our  investiga¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  I  wish  to  say  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  in  any  city  or  in  any 
community,  I  would  rather  have  a 
good,  courageous,  crusading  news¬ 
paper  with  a  crime  reporter  whom 
the  newspaper  will  back  up,  who 
will  print  the  truth  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  about  criminal  conditions  and 
their  political  associates  in  that 
community,  than  any  law  that  you 
can  imagine  on  the  statute  books.” 

Senator  Kefauver  reported  his 
committee  has  in  mind  asking  for 
legislation  which  will  “block  the 
use  of  the  vehicle  of  interstate 
commerce  in  the  carrying  out  of 
gambling  transactions.  .  .  .  We 
have  in  mind  placing  such  press 
services  as  the  Continental  Press 
Service  under  the  jurisdiotion  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 


mission  with  standards  they  must 
meet,  and  one  standard  must  be 
that  their  service  is  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  purpose  in  the  main  and  not 
for  the  kind  of  thing  that  they  are 
now  doing. 

“That  is  going  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  because  we  know 
the  cry  that  goes  up  about  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  I  will  say 
that  any  service  if  it  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  law 
violation,  I  don’t  think  anybody 
has  any  justifkation  in  taking  up 
the  fight  or  the  cause  for  it.” 


News  Suppression 

continued  from  page  1 1 2 

“The  Federal  Security  Agency 
contends  that  Congress  gave  it  the 
right  to  protect  relief  clients  from 
publicity  because  human  privacy 
and  dignity  were  more  important. 
We  fully  realize  that  this  question 
touches  not  only  public  finance 
and  access  to  news,  but  that  it  is 
also  a  social  and  political  question 
of  major  concern  to  every  editor. 

Should  Get  Into  Debate 

“For  that  reason  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  issue.  We  do  suggest  that, 
since  it  is  getting  a  thorough  re¬ 
examination,  each  one  of  you 
should  take  part  in  the  debate,  and 
try  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
public  monies  in  this  area  of  se¬ 
crecy. 

“The  law  has  another  implica¬ 
tion  that  concerns  us.  If  one  agen¬ 
cy  can  sew  up  information  nor¬ 
mally  considered  public,  others 
will  be  quick  to  seek  simdlar  pro¬ 
tection.  Even  if  your  judgment 


GUESl'  from  England,  Reuter’s 
World  Editor  Walton  A.  Cole  reg¬ 
isters  for  the  .\SNE  convention. 
Judy  Martin  is  the  registrar  and 
the  registrants  are  (left  to  right) 
Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch;  Mr.  Cole;  and  Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (III.)  Newspapers 

concludes  that  this  type  of  secrecy 
is  necessary,  we  urge  that  you  help 
guard  against  the  indiscriminate 
extension  of  the  principle. 

“Another  federal  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Securi¬ 
ty,  already  has  stretched  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  bureau  has  no  statutory 
mandate  for  secrecy  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  rolls,  but  it  is  directed 
by  statute  to  administer  the  fund 
to  the  bes)  advantage,  and  has  by 
regulation  declared  that  it  is  to 
the  best  advantage  of  good  admin¬ 
istration  to  keep  the  rolls  from  the 
public. 

“Again,  this  committee  does  not 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
issue.  It  merely  points  out  that 
another  $1,373,426,000  is  here  be¬ 
ing  disbursed,  and  only  the  agency 
itself  can  check  upon  fraud.” 

Job  by  Dr.  Cross  Praised 

Mr.  Pope,  reporting  on  the  work 
of  Harold  Cross,  said: 

“We  needed  to  know  just  what 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  who 
won,  and  how.  The  editor  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  barrier  to  access 
required  exact  advice  on  experi¬ 
ences  elsewhere.  We  discovered 
no  such  roundup  had  been  made, 
or  certainly  none  that  was  com¬ 
plete  and  up  to  date,  and  with 
the  exact  focus  we  require. 

“Mr.  Cross  has  accomplished  to 
date  much  more  than  we  had 
dreamed  he  could.  He  only  start¬ 
ed  in  November.  He  has  accumu¬ 


lated  data  so  rapidly,  and  had  so 
much  in  his  possession  to  start 
with,  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  just  what  form 
his  final  report  should  take.  It  will 
be  made  available  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  as  conveniently 
and  helpfully  as  possible. 

“We  have  hopes  that  it  will 
mark  a  transition  in  this  struggle 
for  free  information  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  abortive  guerilla  skirmish¬ 
es,  which  have  had  us  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  to  a  broad  and  concerted 
offensive  on  all  tan^erers  with 
news.  At  any  rate  we  want  to 
give  you  a  manual  of  arms. 

“We  are  convinced  of  one  thing 
we  hope  all  of  you  will  keep  in 
mind  every  editorial  day:  You 
can  have  a  complete  legalistic 
freedom  of  the  press  to  publish 
all  the  news  that  you  can  get,  yet 
simuhaneously  lose  access  to  much 
of  that  news.  It  is  being  blocked 
off  now  by  more  camouflage, 
more  barbed  wire  and  red  tape 
entanglements,  than  any  army  of 
freedom  ever  encountered  in  the 
trenches. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
necessarily  bring  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

We  are  free  to  fight  for  all  the 
news  of  our  governments,  and  we 
are  free,  no  doubt,  to  forfeit  it. 
But  we  can’t  get  it  without  a 
fight.” 

Members  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  under  Mr. 
Pope  were:  Leon  Stolz,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Felix  McKnight,  Dallas 
News;  S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State;  Paul  Block,  Jr.. 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade;  Herbert  F. 
Corn,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
and  Philip  H.  Parrish,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 
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your  biggest  booster  is  your 


retailer 


Your  biggest  .booster  is  your  retailer  if  ...  if  he  gets 
enough  cooperation  from  you. 

The  New  England  jeweler  who  ran  the  above  ad  in  his 
local  New  England  newspaper  features  his  faster  selling 
merchandise.  And  his  faster  selling  items  are  the  popular, 
well-advertised  items  that  his  customers  recognize. 

The  New  England  retailer  is  a  human  guy — he  wants  to 
make  a  dollar  just  as  much  and  as  fast  as  the  next  fellow. 
That’s  why  he  moves  the  merchandise  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  helping  him  move. 

And,  for  him,  the  easiest  way  to  move  it  is  through 
advertising  in  his  local  New  England  newspaper.  Take 
a  tip  from  him  ...  he  knows  the  impact  of  New  England 
newspaper  advertising.  Schedule  your  campaign  in 
these  fine  newspapers  now. 

Sell  New  England  wUh  Newspapers  •  •  • 
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MAINE  —  Bangor  Daily  Naiw 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barra  Tima*  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Ba^ 
lington  Fraa  Prau  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  B  o  i  t  o  a 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Bostbn 
Post  (S),  Boston  Raeord  A 
Amarican  (MRE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardner  Naws  (E),  Havarhill 
•Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MEE),  Lynn  Itam  (E{, 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford 
Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pit^ 
fiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gazatta  (E),  Waithana 
Naws  Tribuna  (EJ,  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga¬ 
zatta  (MEE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Now 
Hampshire  Sunday  Newt 
(M.EES). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  West  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansooia  San- 
Hnol  (E),  Bridgaport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (ME 
E),  Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury 
Naws-Timas  (e),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  HarNord  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hamord  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Racord-Joumal  (ME 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E). 
Naw  Haven  Register  (EES), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Raeord  (MEE), 
Torrington  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Republican  E  American 
IMEE),  Waterbary  Republican 
(MESi. 
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‘We  Must  Not  Quit 
Treaty  Debate’— Binder 


Washington  —  Carrol!  Binder, 
editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  U.  S.  member  of  the 
15-nation  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  working  on  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  reported  to  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  on 
the  restrictive  nature  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  it  now  stands  but  warned 
it  would  be  shortsighted  for  the 
U.  S.  to  withdraw  from  further 
participation. 

He  reminded  the  editors  that 
this  freedom  of  information  proj¬ 
ect  had  been  first  fostered  by  the 
Society  in  a  formal  resolution  in 
1944.  It  has  gone  far  afield 
toward  restrictionism  since  then, 
he  ]x>inted  out.  However,  the 
U.  S.  has  stated  repeatedly  this 
convention  in  its  present  form 
“would  undermine  rather  than 
promote  freedom  and  that  it 
should  not  be  completed.”  It  was 
his  opinion  the  U.  S.  would  not 
ratify  it. 

.Might  Be  .More  Drastic 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  “we 
are  losing  ground  in  international 
approaches  to  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,”  Mr.  Binder  said  that  if 
the  U.  S.  were  to  withdraw  now 
“nothing  would  be  more  mistaken 
and  shortsighted  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  freedom  of  information, 
nothing  would  be  more  gratifying 
to  those  eager  to  restrict  freedom 
of  information  throughout  the 
world. 

“Failure  of  the  U.  S.  to  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  every  UN  con¬ 
sideration  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  issues  would  not  bring  an  end 
to  UN  activities  in  this  field,”  he 
said.  “On  the  contrary,  those 
bent  upon  curtailing  freedoms 
would  write  the  most  drastic  re¬ 
strictions  into  international  law. 
Their  arguments  for  such  restric¬ 
tions  would  go  unanswered.  Free 
practices  would  fall  into  ever 
greater  disrepute  and  disuse. 

“It  might  have  been  better 
never  to  have  raised  freedom  of 
information  issues  in  the  UN.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  issue 
would  have  been  raised  by  those 
hostile  to  or  suspicious  of  our 
practices  even  though  we  had  re¬ 
frained  from  raising  it.  The  UN 
does  not  originate  such  issues  any 
more  than  it  originated  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Russian  and  the  free 
world.  It  is  merely  the  arena  in 
which  the  issue  thrashed  out. 

“The  sensible  course  is  not  to 
get  mad  at  the  arena  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  part  but  to  persuade 
people  at  home  and  abroad  that 
the  way  of  freedom  is  the  more 
excellent  way  —  the  one  which 
offers  the  largest  measure  of  well¬ 
being  to  the  largest  number  and 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  or¬ 
derly  progress.  If  we  can  de¬ 
velop  that  concept  among  peoples 
not  now  enjoying  freedom  they 
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will  make  it  harder  for  their  gov¬ 
ernments  to  sponsor  restrictionist 
proposals  in  UN. 

“Freedom  of  information  must 
be  sold  as  a  liberating  and  enrich¬ 
ing  force  for  the  scholar,  the  ar¬ 
tist,  the  artisan,  the  writer  and  the 
plain  citizen  and  not  as  a  special 
privilege  for  American  media  of 
information.  It  must  be  sold  as 
the  best  way  of  increasing  man’s 
ability  to  understand  his  neighbor 
and  helping  neighbors  in  this  high¬ 
ly  interdependent  world  to  grow 
and  prosper  together.  Only  thus 
can  we  hope  to  prevent  more  and 
more  little  iron  curtains  from  be¬ 
ing  lowered  in  more  and  more 
parts  of  the  world. 

Must  Expose  Dangers 

“We  must  also  redouble  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  expose  the  dangers  in  the 
proposals  of  the  resirictionists 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that  their 
people  at  home  hear  about  them. 

1  am  convinced  that  in  many 
countries  represented  by  the  re- 
strictionists  there  are  vocal  groups 
which  would  express  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposals  advanced  by 
their  representatives  —  but  they 
must  hear  of  them  first. 

“Our  best  hope  of  persuading 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  our  free 
practices  are  the  safest  and  sound¬ 
est  in  the  long  run  is  for  each  of 
us  to  exercise  them  so  wisely  and 
fairly  that  no  governments  or 
groups  or  individuals  have  just 
grounds  for  fearing  or  hating  our 
kind  of  freedom  of  information. 
We  are  in  a  poor  position  to  win 
acceptance  for  our  practices  and 
cannot  hope  to  universalize  them 
unless  we  discharge  the  duties  and 
obligations  that  go  with  freedom 
in  the  most  scrupulous  manner. 
If  we  do  not  exercise  our  high 
trust  with  integrity  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  the  clamor 
for  controls  will  grow  and  grow. 
The  majority  which  is  conscious 
of  the  obligations  of  freedom  may 
be  fettered  and  controlled  along 
with  those  who  abuse  freedom 
with  no  thought  of  possible  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Opusition  from  Fricnd.s 

Recalling  the  origins  of  the 
movement  for  an  agreement  on 
freedom  of  information  and  the 
growing  number  of  those  “bent 
on  legalizing  restrictions,”  Mr. 
Binder  pointed  out  that  the  op¬ 
position  has  not  come  only  from 
Communist  countries  but  from 
many  non-Communist  countries  as 
well. 

“The  painful  truth  is  that  many 
non-Communist  governments  think 
they  have  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  placing  fetters 
upon  the  kind  of  freedom  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  U.  S.,”  he  said.  “They 
think  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  by  extension  of 
the  American  variety  of  freedom 


IDENTIFICATON  badges  show  Riley  A.  Allen,  left,  to  be  the  winner 
of  the  title  of  editor-who-came-the-furthest  to  ASNE  sessions.  He  b 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Greeting  him  are  John  M.  Me 
Clelland,  Jr.,  Longview  (Wash.)  News,  and  Howard  Kany,  AP. 


to  their  countries.  They  have  suf¬ 
ficient  votes  in  UN  to  make  their 
suspicions  and  anin[K>sities  a  grave 
menace  to  the  values  and  prac¬ 
tices  we  cherish.” 

Detailing  what  he  called  “Arab, 
Moslem,  Asiatic  and  l^tin  .Amer¬ 
ican  reasons  for  wbhing  to  place 
restrictions  upon  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,”  Mr.  Binder  said: 

“The  Arabs  believe  that  the 
American  press  played  an  influ¬ 
ential  role  in  the  dwlsion  of  the 
United  States  to  commit  the  UN, 
agaiast  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  to  the  partition  of 
Palestine  and  the  creation  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  The  Arabs  say 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  American  press  has 
been  dominated  by  the  Zionists 
and  that  the  Arab  viewpoint  has 
not  been  fairly  presented  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers.  The  Arabs  contend 
that  the  American  press  as  a 
whole  does  not  give  its  readers  an 
honest,  independent  presentation 
of  news  from  their  part  of  the 
world.  They  hold  the  American 
press  partly  responsible  for  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  in  the  middle  east 
which  in  turn  they  hold  respon¬ 
sible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Arabs  being  made  homeless  refu¬ 
gees  and  millions  of  Arabs  being 
humiliated  and  embittered. 

Trying  to  *001  Even’ 

“Ever  since  the  partition  of 
Palestine  the  Arabs  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  even  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  American 
media  of  information  as  well  as 
with  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
United  States  wants  something  in 
the  UN  the  Arabs  are  inclined  to 
try  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  getting  what  it  wants.  If 
the  American  press  wants  some¬ 
thing  the  Arabs  instinctively  view 
what  we  propose  with  suspicion. 
In  addition  to  their  resentment  at 
our  news  and  editorial  treatment 
of  the  Palestine  issue  the  Arabs 
don’t  like  the  way  some  American 
publications  discuss  their  rulers, 
regimes,  institutions,  religious  and 
other  customs. 

“India  and  Pakistan  differ  pas¬ 
sionately  on  Kashmir  and  many 


other  matters  but  they  usually 
join  with  the  Arabs  in  demanding 
controls  upon  American  media  of 
information  because  they  feel  ag¬ 
grieved  by  things  printed  or  said 
in  the  United  States  about  com¬ 
munal  strife,  customs,  attitudes 
and  policies  of  their  countries. 

“This  middle  eastem-Asiatic 
coalition  opposed  to  our  concepts 
of  freedom  of  information  claims 
to  speak  for  1,200,000,000  people 
“who  think  just  like  us.”  It  com¬ 
mands  a  formidable  bloc  of  votes 
when  committees  of  commissions 
are  being  chosen  to  deal  with  free¬ 
dom  of  information  issues  in  the 
UN.  It  frequently  joins  up  with 
those  Latin  American  nations 
which  have  another  set  of  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  such  a  coalition  goes 
to  work  against  our  concepts  of 
freedom,  the  United  States  and 
other  UN  members  devoted  to 
freedom  of  information  (the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  British  common¬ 
wealths,  the  Philippines,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  the  Netherlands,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador  and  a  few 
other  countries)  are  very  much  in 
the  minority. 

Latin  Hostility 

“The  Latin  American  countries 
which  join  with  the  middle  east¬ 
ern  and  Asiatic  countries  in  press¬ 
ing  for  restrictive  conventions, 
ccSes  of  ethics  and  pronounce¬ 
ments  are  hostile  to  American 
media  of  information  because  of 
the  way  in  which  they  have  treat¬ 
ed  revolutions,  disorders,  financial 
crises  and  governmental  policies 
in  their  parts  of  the  world. 

“A  few  of  these  governments 
just  don’t  like  the  United  States. 
Some  resent  our  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  because  of  what  they  say 
about  them.  Some  because  of 
what  they  do  not  say  about  them. 
Some  resent  our  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  because  they  are  so  highly 
developed  and  have  such  enor¬ 
mous  resources  that  their  own 
media  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  American  press  associations 
and  periodicals. 

(Continued  on  pape  120) 
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If  s<)mk)\e  in  Y<>i  r  family  had  cancer,  you  houM  «1o  uiiyiliiii;:  .  .  .  rwry* 
tiling  lliut  would  help.  And  today  tliere  in  so  much  that  you  can  do  to  help. 
Ten.",  of  ihousaiid.s  of  families  just  like  yours  meet  cancer  every  year  and 
triiiiuph  over  it.  But  we  are  still  losing  too  many  men  and  women  we  lo\e. 


Do»  tors  ran  now  cure  half  of  those  who  develop 
cancer  if  the  disease  is  diagnosed  in  its  early 
stages.  \  et  in  1950  some  210,000  families  lost  a 
father,  a  mother  or  a  child  to  cancer.  Manv  of 
them— probably  70,000— could  have  been  cured, 
lo  save  more  lives,  we  all  must  help. 

^  our  gift  to  the  Cancer  Crusade  w  ill  help  guard 
your  family  by  providing  more  research,  more 


life-saving  education,  more  training  for  scien¬ 
tists  and  physicians,  more  e(|uipment.  more  serv¬ 
ices  for  those  already  striken  with  the  disease. 

Cancer  is  man’s  worst  enemy.  Striking  back  at 
cancer  costs  money.  Any  contribution  is  wel 
come  but,  the  fight  against  this  major  tin  eat 
deserves  major  support:  dollars— tens— twenties 
—hundreds  of  dollars.  Vt  ill  you  help?* 


Binder  Soys  We  Must 
Stay  in  UN  Debate 

continued  from  page  118 


“These  attitudes  lead  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  freedom  of  information  stem 
from  a  desire  to  secure  additional 
“privileges”  for  the  AP,  UP, 
INS  and  Reuters  rather  than 
from  any  interest  in  benefiting  the 
people  of  their  countries.  They 
regard  our  media  of  information 
as  agencies  of  “cultural  imperial¬ 
ism”  against  which  they  must  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  lest  they  become 
vassals  of  the  United  States  or 
dominated  by  its  culture  which 
they  do  not  esteem  at  all  highly. 

“Lacking  the  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  resources  and  a  sufficiently 
large  outlet  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  adequate  press  associations, 
strong  independent  newspapers  or 
produce'  their  own  films,  countries 
of  this  turn  of  mind  are  deeply 
resentful  of  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  media  of  information.  They 
do  not  feel  able  to  talk  back  to 
us  or  the  British  except  when  it 
comes  to  drafting  conventions  in 
the  UN  so  they  talk  strongly  and 
often  against  our  media  there. 
They  do  not  feel  able  to  get  their 
point  of  view  expressed  abroad 
so  they  would  like  to  prevent  us 
from  getting  our  point  of  view 
disseminated  abroad. 

“TTiese  countries  insist  they 
must  have  protection  through  a 
convention  against  abuses  by  high¬ 
ly  developed  media  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
sincerely  offended  by  what  they 
consider  violations  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  and  national  sensibilities,  in¬ 
fringements  on  their  national  dig¬ 
nity  in  American  media  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Slome  of  them  appear  to 
be  using  these  injured  feelings  to 
obtain  UN  sanction  for  protect¬ 
ing  themselves  against  reports 
which  they  do  not  wish  circulated 
at  home  or  abroad.” 

Mr.  Binder  expressed  his  per¬ 
sonal  esteem  for  the  service  being 
done  by  our  own  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  but  added: 

“But,  good  as  they  are,  our 
media  of  information  have  not 
attained  perfection.  They  some¬ 
times  fall  short  of  what  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  them. 
They  will  win  greater  acceptance 
and  progress  more  rapidly  if  we 
frankly  recognize  shortcomings 
and  seek  to  overcome  them.  They 
will  run  into  increasing  difficulty 
if  we  ever  take  the  position  that 
they  are  beyond  reproach. 

“We  must  convince  those  hos¬ 
tile  to  our  practices  that  the  reme¬ 
dy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  governmental  controls. 
We  must  convince  those  of  our 
vocation  who  abuse  their  high 
trust  that  freedom  carries  with  it 
a  responsibility  to  exercise  it  with 
integrity,  fairness  and  intelligence. 

“We  may  as  well  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  further  proposals  that 
the  United  Nations  seek  ways  of 
reducmg  United  States  consump¬ 


AT  ATTENTION  during  panel  discussion  at  ASNE  meeting  arc: 
Front,  Clayton  G.  Horn  of  Canton  (O.)  Repository  and  Stanley  E. 
Hart  of  Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle;  rear,  J.  A.  Guthrie  of  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  Charles  A.  Storke  of  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News  Press. 


tion  of  newsprint  so  that  more 
newsprint  will  be  available  at  less 
high  prices  for  less  favorably  sit¬ 
uated  countries.  Over  two  years 
ago  my  Indian  colleague  on  the 
UN  subcommission,  Devadas 
Gandhi  (son  of  the  Mahatma) 
suggested  that  American  dailies 
limit  themselves  to  24  pages  and 
Sunday  papers  to  36  pages  to 
make  newsprint  available  to  the 
hard  pressed  newspapers  of  other 
countries.  Me.  Gandhi  raised  the 
question  again  at  a  UNESCO 
meeting  in  India  last  rrtonth.  Latin 
American  countries  listen  sympa¬ 
thetically  to  such  talk. 

“If  you  are  inclined  to  scoff  at 
that  kind  of  talk  let  me  remind 
you  that  Communist  newspapers 
seem  to  have  no  difficulty  obtain¬ 
ing  an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
print.  A  Oipenhagen  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times  last  month 
said  that  half  of  the  small  provin¬ 
cial  papers  of  Denmark  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  forced  out  of  business 
and  Denmark’s  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  must  raise  their  prices  to  a 
point  that  will  jeopardize  their 
present  circulation  if  a  remedy  is 
not  found  quickly.  The  dispatch 
added  that  Denmark’s  Communist 
newspapers  have  no  such  difficulty 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  chief 
Danish  Communist  organ  was  in 
Moscow  at  the  time  negotiating 
for  more  newsprint.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  papers  are  looking  to  the 
Marshall  plan  for  dollars  to  pay 
for  their  needed  newsprint. 

“Will  it  not  be  to  our  interest 
to  try  to  assist  the  free  press 
abroad  to  continue  publishing? 
The  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  join  with  those  in  other 
countries  sharing  our  free  prin¬ 
ciples  to  seek  ways  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  newsprint  and  allo¬ 
cating  su^  increases  fairly.” 

Mr.  Binder  said  “the  Soviet 
representatives  cleverly  exploit 
Arab,  Asiatic  and  Latin  American 
grievances  against  the  way  we  re¬ 
port  and  comment  on  develop¬ 
ments  about  which  those  govern¬ 


ments  are  highly  sensitive.  They 
also  exploit  another  state  of  mind 
not  adequately  understood  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  fear  in  many  lands  of  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  battle  of  the  cold  war  and 
a  shooting  war  if  one  should  de¬ 
velop. 

“A  number  of  governments  do 
not  share  our  belief  that  in  re¬ 
sisting  Soviet  aggression  we  are 
defending  the  interests  of  free 
men  everywhere.  These  middle- 
of-the  readers  see  our  struggle 
with  Russia  as  a  great  power  riv¬ 
alry  of  which  they  want  no  part. 
When  the  United  States  pleads  for 
freedom  of  information,  including 
the  right  to  tell  its  story  behind 
the  iron  curtain  and  to  fence 
sitting  countries,  they  see  it  as  an 
attempt  to  drag  them  into  the 
battle.  What  we  regard  as  news 
and  information  is  mere  pr<q)a- 
ganda  to  them  and  they  do  not 
want  to  facilitate  its  dissemination. 

“That  makes  it  relatively  easy 
for  the  Soviets  to  persuade  such 
fence-sitters  that  their  proposals 
for  suppressing  certain  types  of 
news  are  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  friendly  relations  between  na¬ 
tions  and  that  our  insistence  on 
reporting  the  remilitarization  of 
eastern  Germany,  satellite  troop 
concentrations  on  the  Yugoslav 
border,  the  size  of  Russia’s  armed 
forces,  etc.,  is  dangerous  war¬ 
mongering. 

“I  think  we  have  not  paid  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  this  phase  of 
Communist  propaganda.  If  any 
considerable  body  of  American 
public  opinion  should  ever  be 
persuaded  that  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  dangerous  and  should 
be  restricted  I  suspect  it  would  be 
by  the  specious  argument  that  our 
unrestricted  reporting  and  com¬ 
ment  increases  the  danger  of  war 
and  that  censorship  and  indoctri¬ 
nation  of  the  sort  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  police  state  is  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  peoples. 


“I  am  not  suggesting  such  an 
encroachment  upon  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  information  is 
likely  in  this  country.  I  am  warn¬ 
ing  that  we  must  prepared  to 
resist  arguments  of  that  sort 
which  now  are  heard  chiefly 
abroad  and  in  the  United  Nations 
but  which  almost  certainly  will 
be  addressed  to  the  American 
people  as  the  struggle  between 
the  Soviet  and  free  systems  be¬ 
comes  more  critical  and  the  sense 
of  insecurity  becomes  more  acute. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  tell  people 
that  freedom  of  information  fa 
good  for  them  and  they  must  ac¬ 
cept  it  because  we  believe  in  it. 
We  must  show  people  that  in  the 
long  run  no  controls  exercised  by 
governments  are  so  safe  and 
sound  as  the  free  play  of  ideas 
and  information  exercised  by  the 
free  media  of  information  of  a 
free  people.” 

“Everything  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  has  done  to  date  and  its 
present  mood  give  me  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  will  continue  to 
strive  hard  for  free  principles  and 
resist  attempts  to  give  restrictive 
principles  the  sanction  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  approval  of 
the  UN,”  Mr.  Binder  stated. 


Dilliard  Receives 
Honor  from  France 

St.  Louis — Irving  Dilliard,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  received  a  decora¬ 
tion  April  21  from  the  French 
Government  for  services  as  an 
officer  attached  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  division  of  Gen- 
ral  Eisenhower’s  headquarters  in 
World  War  II.  The  silver  Medaille 
de  la  Deconnaissance  Francaise 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Dilliard  by 
Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet  at  a 
ceremony  in  Washington. 

In  1948  he  received  a  decoration 
from  the  British  Government  for 
similar  services  to  Great  Britain. 


'No  World  Wai  li— 
Says  Byron  Price 

Washington  —  Byron  Price,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations,  told  a  meeting  of 
editors  here  April  21  he  did  not 
believe  there  will  be  another  world 
war  if  we  keep  our  heads  and  keep 
our  powder  dry. 

He  addressed  a  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  National  Press  Club 
given  by  the  Washington  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  the  visiting  newspaper  editors. 
He  was  introduced  by  Luther  Hu¬ 
ston,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau  and  a 
past  national  president  of  SDX. 

Mr.  Price  said  American  news¬ 
papers  wield  a  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  on  voters  through  their  edito¬ 
rial  columns  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  present  the  news.  He 
said  they  can  and  should  maintain 
and  stimulate  an  informed  public 
opinion  on  world  affairs. 
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President's  Address 

continued  from  page  21 

only  can  happen  here,  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  here,  it  is  happening  here! 
Our  Press  Communications  Com- 
fluttee  has  a  full  report  of  this  for 
pour  study. 

Here  or  anywhere  on  earth  we 
must  be  vigilant  in  safeguarding 
the  privilege  of  disseminating  pub- 
lice  information  and  preventing 
encorachments  on  a  sacred  right 
which  are  held  in  trust  for  our 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Friendly 
discussed  the  reports  of  AN  PA 
groups  which  are  printed  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  edition.) 

The  solvency  of  the  American 
Press  and  its  solidarity  with  the 
people  are  marks  of  its  compe¬ 
tence  and  integrity.  Our  eminent 
position  is  a  mandate  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  go  forward,  without  any 
kind  of  regulation  or  intimidation, 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  humanity 
and  good  government. 


people. 

It  Happened  to  L41  Prensa 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  great 
journalist  and  champion  of  human 
rights,  has  fled  from  a  dictator 
country  to  forced  sanctuary.  Edi¬ 
tor  of  La  Prensa,  a  world-esteemed 
newspaper  founded  in  1869,  Dr. 
Paz  fought  courageously  but  futile- 
ly  against  ruthless  government 
suppression  and  dictator-sponsored 
violence  and  death.  Behind  him  lies 
the  shame  of  a  nation,  a  pad¬ 
locked,  blood  -  stained  building, 
presses  stilled  by  a  tyrannical  and 
insidious  ideology  which  snuffs  out 
free  reporting  to  pursue  its  grue¬ 
some  program. 

It  mattered  not  at  all  to  Peron- 
ista  goons  that  Argentinians  would 
be  deprived  of  the  free  flow  of 
world  news. 

What  they  wanted  and  got  was 
the  death  of  a  voice  devoted  to 
impartial  opinion,  freedom  and 
civilization  .  .  .  virtues  which  are 
inimical  to  a  clawing  Police  State. 

To  free  people  and  newspaper¬ 
men  everywhere.  Dr.  Alberto 
Gaviza  Paz  is  more  than  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  nobleman.  The  good  l»ttle 
he  is  waging  in  the  face  of  fearful 
odds  is  a  battle  for  all  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  fight  of  La 
Prensa  is  our  fight.  It  has  become 
a  symbol  which  emblazons  the 
constant  struggle  of  democratic 
forces  against  dictatorship  rule. 

Dr.  Paz  knows  of  our  sympa- 
tWes  and  has  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  vigorous  support  he 
has  received. 

All  of  the  ANPA  Committees 
and  Departments  have  toiled  con¬ 
stantly  in  behalf  of  our  common 
good. 


TELETYPESETTER 


SERVICE  and  SUPPLIES 
RECONDITIONING 

Is  Our  Specialty 

The  seme  expert  craftsmanship  that 
has  bean  employed  in  our  TELETYPE 
service  shop  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ever  expanding  group  of 
TELETYPESEHER  users. 

your  inquiriat  era  invittd. 


TELEMECHANICS 

M  l\irL  Ni  v.  ^.,rk  N. 


No  such  condition  exists  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  because  grabbing 
dictatorships  have  plucked  govern¬ 
ment  and  free  expression  from  the 
people. 

In  a  sister  republic  to  the  south 
a  courageous  voice  of  freedom 
was  dealt  a  shameless  death  blow 


under  a  thinly-disguised  govern¬ 
ment  charge.  I  read  with  complete 
revulsion  and  concern  the  other 
day  that  a  final  stab  in  the  heart 
was  delivered  to  La  Prensa. 

Resolution  Offered 
I  offer  this  resolution; 

Whereas,  The  Foundations  of 
the  United  States  are  based  on 
Freedom  —  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  pf 
assembly  and  freedom  of  the 
press;  and 

Whereas,  The  people  and  the 
press  of  the  United  States  have 
been  shocked  at  the  suppresion  in 
Argentina  of  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world,  the  81- 
year-old  La  Prensa;  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  AnKrican 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


in  Convention  assembled,  express 
its  horror  at  this  blow  to  a  free 
press  which  has  silenced  this  great 
voice  in  behalf  of  freedom,  truth 
and  fair  reporting;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
express  to  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz, 
the  Editor  of  La  Prensa,  its  ad¬ 
miration  and  gratitude  for  his  mag¬ 
nificent  fight  for  the  denKXtratic 
free  press  in  which  he  so  firmly 
believes  and  for  his  conspicuous 
courage  in  combatting  the  forces 
of  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  a 
free  press. 

It  is  my  thought  in  offering  this 
resolution  that,  if  it  is  adopted, 
we  could  have  a  suitably  prepared 
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Earl  C.  Shaeffer, 

Mechanical  Superintendent, 

Zanesville  Times  Recorder;  Signal; 

^nd  Sunday  Times  Signal 

Straight-Matter  Production  No  Problem  in  Zanesville 

Earl  C.  Shaeffer,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  The  Zanesville  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  employs  six  Teletypesetter-equipped 
line-casting  machines,  each  operating  at  the  rate  of  eight  lines  per 
minute. 

"It  is  my  considered  judgment,”  reports  Mr.  Shaeffer,  "that  Teletype¬ 
setter  is  the  complete  — and  perhaps  the  only  answer  to  the  straight- 
matter  production  problem.” 

All  told,  in  the  Zanesville  composing  room  Teletypesetter  is  used 
to  set  baseball  box  scores  (6  ems),  basketball,  foot|?all  and  bow’ling 
scores  ( 8  ems ) ,  stock  market  table,  classified  advertising  ( both  liners 
and  display  text),  editorial  columns  (15,  I6  and  24.4  ems)  and  two 
column,  10  point  news  leads. 

Mr.  Shaeffer  states  that  with  Teletypesetter  definite  gains  have  been 
realized  in  overall  efficiency  and  in  speeding  the  mechanical  production 
of  the  morning  Times  Recorder,  the  evening  Signal,  and  the  Sunday 
Times  Signal.  Important  economies  have  resulted  from  the  elimination 
of  overtime  on  straight-matter  and  ad  text  type  setting. 

To  learn  how'  Teletypesetter  can  help  solve  your  production  prob¬ 
lems,  write  to: 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


TELETVPESETTER 
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How  Mills  Plan 
To  Increase 
Their  Output 


ANPA  surveyed  newsprint  mills 
on  the  prospects  for  increasing 
production.  Following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  replies: 

Abitibi — Prefers  information  to 
come  through  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada. 

Anglo-Canadian — Expect  15,700 
tons  more  in  1951. 

Anglo-Newfoundland  —  Expect 
26,000  tons  more  in  1951. 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co. — ^None 
now.  Production  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  recent  years. 

Cites  Costs 

Bowater — Plans  for  plant  speed¬ 
up  under  consideration  but  costs 
are  high  and  economics  of  news¬ 
print  industry  a  problem. 

Consolidated  —  1951  newsprint 
capacity  same  as  1950  because  of 
uncertainty  in  deliveries  of  new 
equipment.  Increasing  pulp  and 
paper  products  other  than  news¬ 
print. 

Donnacona — No  reply. 

Donohue — Annual  report  says 
plans  to  increase  capacity  12%  by 
converting  surplus  mechanical  pulp 
into  newsprint. 

Eddy — Recently  increased  pro¬ 
duction  10  tons  a  day — can  make 
no  definite  statement  on  possible 
further  increases  now. 

Great  Lakes — Cannot  give  any 
information  now. 

International — Capacity  increase 
of  13,568  tons  in  1951. 

Maclaren — ^None  now. 

Mersey — ^None  now.  With  some 
speed  up  hoping  tonnage  will 
equal  or  be  slightly  greater  than 
1950. 

M.  &  O. — None  now. 

Ontario — Have  increased  pro¬ 
duction  substantially  through  im¬ 
provements  and  machine  speed- 
ups. 

Market  Conditions 

Pacific  Mills — ^None  now. 

Powell  River — ^Present  modern¬ 
ization  program  to  be  completed 
in  1952  or  1953  will  add  100  tons 
per  day.  Cannot  say  now  if  it  will 
be  newsprint  or  other  paper — de¬ 
pends  on  market  conditions  and 
raw  materials. 

Price  Bros. — None  now. 

St.  Lawrence — Making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  by  modernizing  and  speeding 
up  of  present  machines. 

St.  Raymond — No  reply. 

Spruce  Falls — Rebuilding  3  ma¬ 
chines  to  increase  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  by  12,000  tons  a  year  by 
end  of  1952. 

United  States 

Coosa  River  —  No  expansion 
projects  but  mill  will  produce 
more  in  1951  because  now  running 
at  capacity. 

Crown  Zellerbach — Speeding  up 
the  three  newsprint  machines  at 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  adding  20 
tons  a  day  by  November,  1951. 
Speeding  up  at  West  Linn,  Ore., 


adding  15  tons  per  day  by  Janu¬ 
ary,  1952.  Total  additional  ca¬ 
pacity  about  11,000  tons  a  year. 
Also  building  new  75,000  ton  mill 
in  British  Columbia — Elk  Falls 
Co. — in  operation  early  in  1953. 

Great  Northern — Replacing  one 
machine  at  Millinocket  mill  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity  12,500  tons  by  end 
of  1951. 

Inland — None  now. 

Pejebscot — No  reply. 

Publishers — Capacity  up  5,500 
tons  by  1952. 

St.  Croix — ^Trying  to  get  mill  to 
a  production  of  88,000  tons  ex¬ 
clusive  of  side  runs.  In  1950  it 
was  83,000  tons  exclusive  of  side 
runs. 

Southland — None  now. 

West  Tacoma — ^No  reply. 

Finland 

Mills  being  modernized  but  be¬ 
cause  of  equipment  delays,  nothing 
expected  tefore  1952.  Possibility 
exists  of  adding  2  new  machines 
for  250.000  tons  but  financing  is 
problem. 


River  whose  contracts  called  for  a 
price  fixed  solely  by  Powell  River, 
The  Powell  River  Sales  Company 
stated  that  there  were  certain  con¬ 
tracts  applying  to  U.  S.  southwest 
where  the  price  was  defined  as  an 
average  of  three  specific  Canadian 
companies.  New  York  price,  plus 
a  $5  per  ton  up-charge  on  water 
shipments  and  $11  per  ton  up- 
charge  when  shipped  by  rail  to 
port  or  interior. 

Several  other  Canadian  mills  an¬ 
nounced  advances  effective  Nov.  I , 
1950  of  $10  per  ton.  After  a  se¬ 
ries  of  revisions  and  announce¬ 
ments  from  various  Canadian, 
U.  S.  and  overseas  mills,  the  best 
information  available  to  the 
ANPA  indicates  the  following 
price  increases  and  effective  dates: 


Washing  Machine  Ads 
Decrease  in  Papers 

Newspaper  advertising  on  wash¬ 
ing  machines  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1951  was  21.4%  lower  than  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau.  Findings  are  based  on 
measurements  and  tabulations  in 
81  of  1,393  cities  where  daily 
newspapers  are  published. 

The  decrease  applied  to  both 
automatic  and  standard  types.  As 
compared  with  January,  February 
and  March  of  1950,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  23%  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  automatics;  19%  reduction 
in  the  advertising  of  standards. 


Company 


Newsprint  Report 
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Anglo-Canadian 

Anglo-Newfoundland 

Bowater’s 

Consolidated 

Donnacona 

Donohue  Bros. 

Great  Lakes 
International 


Mill  Location 
Canadian  Mills 

Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Manitoba 
Quelicc 
Newfoundland 
Ncwfoundlaml 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Ontario 


$  6  on  Nov.  1 


Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 


?  6  on  Nov.  I 
$  6  on  Nov.  1 
$  6  on  Nov.  1 
S  6  on  Nov.  1 
$  6  on  Nov.  1 
S  6  on  Nov.  1 
$  6  on  Nov.  1 


Nevertheless,  had  the  strike 
continued  for  a  few  more  days 
there  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
production  that  could  not  be  re¬ 
covered.  More  recently  there  has 
been  an  acute  shortage  of  box  cars 
which  brought  some  Canadian 
producers  within  days  or  hours  of 
suspending  production.  Some 
U.  S.  A.  railroads,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  lines,  adopted  unusual  meth¬ 
ods  of  clearing  Canadian  box  cars 
in  U.  S.  A.  freight  yards  even 
though  the  congestion  caused  by 
the  U.  S.  A.  “sick  leave”  strike 
has  not  cured  a  chronic  situation 
of  car  shortage.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  unbalance  of  Canadian 
box  cars  on  U.  S.  A.  lines.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  urged,  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  to  unload  these  Canadian 
cars  immediately  upon  receipt,  re¬ 
gardless  of  extra  expense  for  over¬ 
time  on  weekends  and  holidays.  It 
is  well  to  notify  the  railroads  and 
your  supply  mill  or  mills  of  your 
unusual  efforts  to  reduce  the  car 
shortage. 

Economies  Urged 

Publishers  may  avoid  otherwise 
inevitable  government  controls  by 
practice  of  economies  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  war-time  shortages.  Mul¬ 
tiple  editions,  oversupplies  to  deal¬ 
ers,  cause  a  considerable  waste  of 
newsprint.  ANPA  figures  of  press¬ 
room  and  transit  waste  show  a 
wide  spread  between  efficiency  and 
lack  of  it. 

318  measures  to  reduce  news¬ 
print  waste  adopted  by  newspapers 
in  wartime  1944,  as  carried  in  B 
Bulletin  No.  24-1944,  April  25,  is 
made  an  af^ndix  to  this  report. 

Price  Changes 

The  Powell  River  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  announced  a  price  increase 
of  $10  per  ton,  effective  Oct.  16, 
1950,  to  those  customers  of  Powell 


M.  &  O. 

Ontario 

S  6  on  Nov.  1 

James  Maclaren 

Quebec 

S  6  on  Jan.  1,  1951 

Mersey 

Nova  Scotia 

$  6  on  Jan.  1,  1951 

Pacific  Mills 

British  Columbia 

S  6  on  Nov.  6 

Powell  River 

British  Columbia 

SIO  on  Oct.  16 

Powell  River 

British  Columbia 

S  6  on  Nov.  !•• 

Price  Bros. 

•  Quebec 

$  6  on  Nov.  1 

St.  Lawrence 

Quebec 

$  6  on  Nov.  1 

Spruce  Falls 

Ontario 

U.  S.  Mills 

$  6  on  Nov.  1 

Coosa  River 

Alabama 

$  6  on  Nov.  1 

Crown  Zellerbach 

Oregon  and  Washington 

$  6  on  Nov.  6 

Great  Northern 

Maine 

$  5  on  Jan.  1,  1951 

Inland  Empire 

Washington 

$  6  on  Nov.  1 

Publishers  Paper 

Oregon 

$  6  on  Nov.  6 

St.  Croix 

Maine 

$  6  on  Dec.  1 

Southlanil 

Texas 

S  6  on  Dec.  1 

•Pacific  Coast  customers 
••Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwest  customers 


The  ANPA  has  received  replies 
from  Canadian  and  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  producers  to  a  query  con¬ 
cerning  plans  for  further  increases 
in  production.  Many  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  mills  have  modernized 
paper  making  machinery  with  re¬ 
sultant  increases  in  production. 
The  increased  output  from  new 
paper  machines  installed  by  Bo¬ 
water  in  Newfoundland  and  Pow¬ 
ell  River  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
added  to  the  total  supply  of  news¬ 
print. 

Aided  by  major  investment  by 
U.  S.  publishers,  the  Coosa  River 
mill  has  made  its  more  than  100,- 
000  tons  contribution.  The  South¬ 
land  Paper  Company  at  Lufkin, 
Texas,  has  a  1951  rated  capacity 
of  130,000  tons  of  newsprint,  an 
increase  of  10,000  tons  over  1950 
rated  capacity. 

There  is  at  least  one  project  for 
the  construction  of  another  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  south  capable  of 
producing  in  excess  of  100,000 
tons.  The  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Great  Northern  Pa¬ 
per  Company  and  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  all  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Spruce  Falls  Power 


&  Paper  Company  in  Canada  are 
carrying  on  plans  for  modernizing 
newsprint  machines.  Other  news¬ 
print  producers  also  have  expan¬ 
sion  programs.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
duction  improvements,  present  or 
prospective,  are  still  insufficient  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers. 


What's  a  Few  Blurs 
With  2  Broken  Ribs? 

Tulsa — Gilbert  Asher,  Tulsa 
World  columnist  and  feature  writ¬ 
er,  recently  fell  in  a  tree  and  broke 
two  ribs  trying  to  get  an  “aerial 
view”  of  a  flowline  project. 

Asher  started  climbing  up  a 
likely-looking  tree  to  get  the  shot. 
About  halfway  up  his  foot  slipped 
and  down  he  slid.  A  large  knot 
in  the  tree  trunk  brought  him  to 
a  sudden  halt  before  he  hit  the 
ground. 

The  diligent  reporter  climbed 
back  up,  took  the  picture  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  plant. 

Asher  turned  his  picture  over 
to  a  darkroom  technician  who  de¬ 
veloped  k  and  reported:  “You 
for^  to  focus." 
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President's  Address 
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and  inscribed  resolution  sent  to 
Dr.  Paz  while  he  must  remain  a 
refugee  from  his  native  land.  With 
it  would  go  an  invitation  to  visit 
us  at  an  opportune  time  so  we  may 
tell  him  face  to  face  what  is  noted 
in  the  resolution. 

Conclusion 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  ANPA  which  has  given  me 
utmost  support  and  helped  me 
steer  a  firm  course. 

Your  hearty  cooperation,  your 
willingness  to  serve  on  committees 
despite  personal  sacrifice,  your  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation  in  associa¬ 
tion  projects  have  raised  ANPA 
to  new  heights  of  prestige  and 
achievement 

Our  General  Manager  and  my 
good  and  loyal  friend  Cranston 
Williams,  has  been  a  tireless  work¬ 
er  and  a  tower  of  strength.  TTie  de¬ 
votion  and  limitless  cooperation  of 
his  assistant  Mrs.  Lang  and  the 
combined  staffs  of  ANPA  provided 
seven-league  boots  in  our  associa¬ 
tion’s  strides  forward. 

Despite  enormous  problems  of 
cost,  labor,  supply,  transportation 
and  other  (grating  difficulties. 
The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  stands  today  at  the 


highest  pinnacle  in  public  esteem  | 
and  trust. 

To  remain  so  we  must  continue 
uncompromising  vigilance  as 
guardians  of  freedom  and  human 
rights.  We  must  report  fearlessly, 
comment  courageously  and  encour¬ 
age  and  prod  law  enforcement 
agencies  toward  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  crime.  ' 

Crime  has  no  level,  no  locality. 

It  exists  wherever  greedy,  lawless 
individuals  can  feed  off  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  the  gullible.  It  can  thrive 
in  big  cities  and  small  hamlets. 
Ours  is  the  job  of  exposing  such 
evil  wherever  it  exists  r^ardless 
of  the  target.  Gangsterism  and 
corruption  can  be  anywhere  r^k- 
eteers  and  corrupt  officials  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate. 

The  Kefauver  Committee  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  exposing 
crime.  They  have  awakened  in¬ 
creased  consciousness  of  this 
festering  sore  on  the  arm  of  law 
and  Older.  Similar  committees  are 
springing  up  in  various  state  capi¬ 
tals. 

Let  us  lead  the  way  in  forming 
this  national  posse  ...  in  every 
city  in  which  we  publish.  For  we,  I 
the  newspapers  of  America,  are 
the  oldest  crime  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  nation.  Let  the  print¬ 
ed  word  and  public  opinion  the 
forces  which  wilt  help  manacle 
the  grabbing  hands  of  crinae 
wherever  it  can  be  unmasked. 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY.  Presi.lfnt 


the  complete  news  and  reference  service 
on  Congress 


for  farther  deUils,  wire,  write  or  phone 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
NEWS  FEATURES 

1166  leth  street,  N.W.  Weehlncton.  D.  C. 
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broke  the  story  on  major 
RFC  loans  .  .  .  the  list  of 
big  borrowers  was  made 
available  when  no  other 
service  could  provide  it 
.  .  .  just  one  of  CQ’s 
many  exclusives. 


From  where  I  sit 
ly  SoQ  Marsh 


You’ve  Got  To 
Hand  It  To  Sandy 

Sandy  Johnson's  wife  '*Tiny"  sud¬ 
denly  asks  him  at  breakfast  the  other 
morning  '"Why  don't  you  build  me 
some  bluebird  houses?" 

“What  for?”  asks  Sandy.  “Why  for 
bluebirds,  of  course,”  says  Tiny.  “We 
always  had  ’em  at  home  when  I  was  a 
girl.  May  sound  silly— but  I  sorta 
miss  ’em.” 

Well,  I  know  how  busy  Sandy's 
been  lately  and  the  thought  of  taking 
time  out  to  build  birdhouses  could 
have  made  a  lot  of  men  blow  their  top. 
But  not  Sandy.  He  says,  "No,  Tiny. 
It  doesn't  sound  silly.  I  think  it's  a 
wonderful  idea — we're  going  to  have 
bluebirds — and  I'nt  starting  on  some 
birdhouses  tonight." 

From  where  1  sit,  we  could  do  with 
more  understanding  people  like  Sandy 
— and  Tiny,  too.  He  respects  her  lik¬ 
ings,  and  she  respects  his.  He  likes  a 
temperate  glass  of  beer  now  and  then 
— and  although  Tiny  sticks  to  coffee, 
whatever  Sandy  likes  is  O.K.  with  her. 
They  live  and  let  live— and  that’s 
why  they  live  so  happily. 
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Advertising  Linage  for  March  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 

„  1951  1950 

^con  JounuU-e. . .  2,176,026  2,148,582 
f  Beacon  Journal-S..  673,852  565,740 

Grand  Total .  2,849.878  2,714,322 

{Includes  PARADE  34,923  lines. 

^  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

fcuckerb’krNews-e.  1,387.702  1,302,233 


Compiled  by  Media  Records 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

1951  1950 

Star-Tclegram-ni . , ,  739,204  776,103 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,513,609  1,464,403 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  493,522  484,916 

Press-e .  851,764  817,461 


Times-Union-m.  .  . . 
*Times-Union-S. . . , 


1951 

Linage 


Grand  ToUl .  2,655,092  2,474,987  Febru 

„*J“c>udes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Vear  1 

67,567  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  *  ' 

27,356  Unes. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  Display 

Jaumal-m .  1,012,323  937,891  -i 

Joumal-S .  230,168  203,305 

Tnbune-e .  991.629  931,164  I'ebru 

— "  1 

Grand  ToUl .  2,234,120  2,072,360 

^  ATLANTA,  GA.  ..  . 

Constitution-m .  1,348,872  1,079,312  Classified 

•tConstituUon-S.  . .  2,052,674  512,908  Marcl 

Joumal-e .  1,849,785  pphni 

*tJournal-S .  782,303  649,979  rturu 


ao^’oofi  Total  Advertising 

'  March .  218,341,057 


February .  176,830,597 

Year  to  Date .  568,348,683 

Display 

March .  168,983,542 

February .  136,475,378 

Year  to  Date .  435,863,763 


Grand  Total .  4,183,849  4,091,984 

Noth:  Journal  (S)  now  known  as  Journal 
&  Constitution  (S),  Ixcrail 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  March . 

57,567  lines.  FoHnmrv 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  55,584  lines.  Voar  to  Hato  ‘  ‘ 

BALTIMORE.  MD.  L>ate.  . 

♦American-S .  483,351  516,688 

News-Post-e .  1,531,825  1,555,306  Department  Store 

S’un-m .  1.216,297  1,177,498  \Tar,-li 

^n-e .  2,247,131  2,210,428  ^larcn . 


March .  49,357,515 

February .  40,355,219 

Year  to  Date .  132,484,920 


March .  123,663,996 

February .  97,353,288 

Year  to  Date .  315,858,109 


tSun-S .  1,018,699  1,018,768 


Grand  Total .  6,497,303  6,478,688 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  _ 

67,567  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  t.eneral 
27,356  lines.  ^4ar 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J.  .  ' 

Times-e .  484,132  522,665  Yeai 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,140,564  1,149,394 

Press-S .  213,587  162.107  Automotive 

Sun-ra .  339,220  341,921  March.. 


March . 

February . 

Year  to  Date . 


March . 

February . 

Year  to  Date . 


Grand  ToUl .  1,693,371  1,653,422 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age  Herald-m .  1,780,434  946,207 

News-e .  1,710,880 

tNews-S .  759,221  732,821 

Post-e .  558,412 

Post-Herald-m .  1,249,938  . 


Grand  Total .  3,789,693  3,948,320 

Notb:  News  (S)  formerly  News  &  Age- 
Herald  (S). 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  55.684  lines. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e .  708.675  805,180 

Record-m .  795,349  831,970 

♦Advertiser-S .  304,951  315,693 


- February . 

1,653.422  Year  to  Date. 

946,207 

1,710,880  Financial 

. 

.  February . 

— — — -  Year  to  Date. 


47,158,466 

38,402,522 

122,533,939 


33,885,750 

29.434,979 

87,387,191 


8,709,728 

7,481,764 

24,356,843 


2,724,068 

2,205,347 

8,261,620 


213.488,142 

170,738,467 

553,147,805 


172,349,575 

135,376,158 

439.489.930 


41,138,567 

35,362,309 

113,657,875 


125,064,092 

96.324,481 

316,171,407 


47,329,203 

36,434,805 

119,375,601 


35,690,524 

29,473,003 

88,893,969 


9,239,780 

7,667,966 

26,922,137 


2,355,179 

1,910,708 

7,502,417 


%  of  b.&t'J  Grand  Total .  3,598,099  3,542.87:’ 

1950  Index  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,310,311  1.318,467 

102.3  118.7  . 

103.6  115.8  Grand  Total..  ..  1,696,870  1,760,964 

ino  7  GARY,  IND. 

.  Post-Tribune-e  _  1,568,812  1,539,381 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  693,856  606,689 

98  0  117  Q  Nora;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina- 
inn’o  lie  A  tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
lUU.o  llO.U  Post-Star  (in),  only  is  given. 

99.2  .  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  2,092,686  Not  Avail. 

Herald-m .  669,010  Not  Avail. 

Herald-S .  608,736  Not  Avail. 

120.0  121.9  „  - 

lld.1  Grand  Total .  3,270,431  Not  Avail. 

line  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

llbO  .  Patriot-m .  1,397,540  1,306,186 

(Patriot-News-S. . . .  140,565  218,803 

o«  O  lie  1  Grand  Total .  1,538,105  1,624,989 

JS.y  11(4.1  Notb:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  oI 

101.1  114.2  advertising  as  Patriot  (m).  Patriot-News 

qq  n  1  (S)  brst  edition  Sept.  18, 1M9. 

^ .  {Includes  PARADE  34,923  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  631,346  677,478 

QQ  R  11R  R  {Courant-S .  592,941  674,157 

i«E  1  iiS?  Times-e .  1,857,008  1,829,700 

105.4  117.4  _  _ 

102.6  .  Grand  ToUl .  3,081,295  2,981,3.35 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines. 
HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Review  &  Star-e. . . .  601,704  693,446 

94.9  114.4  Newsday-Suffolk-e..  1,080,732  969,321 

99  9  ^  117  5  Newsday-Nassau-e..  1,556,222  1,456,016 

98.3  .  Grand  ToUl .  3,238,658  3,118,783 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  618,016  687,554 

oi  o  ,0Q  A  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

94.3  129.4  Chronicle -e .  2,446,145  2,310,179 

97.6  136.6  Chronicle-S .  851,318  750,122 

qn  <;  Post-m .  1,624,026  1,534,430 

.  {Post-S.. 


604,558 

1,027,600 


Grand  Total .  6,552,647  6,097,567 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,440  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEK!.' 
67,567  Unes.’ 

tincludes  THIS  W’EEK,  55,584  Unes. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


805,180  CLEV 

831,970 

315,693  Plain  Dealer-m. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1951  1950 

Free  Press-m .  1,417,859  1,139,850 

{Free  Press-S .  405,038  363,901 


News-e. .. 
Star-m . .  . 
tSUr-S. . . 
Times-e . . 
{Times-S. 


1.766,433  1,659,320 
1,805,332  1,713,624 
824,981  744,720 

1,388,057  1,146,661 


1,761,029  1,406,220  tNews-S. 


News-e .  2,426,878  2,324,.326 


Globe-e .  1,361,222  1,295,811  ♦tPlain  Dealer-S .  . .  1,257,349  1,233,525  Times-e 


Globe-m .  1,063,368  999,174 

Globe-S .  837,164  761,066 

Herald-m .  1,431,298  1,433,706 

tHerald-S .  1,008,667  944,647 

Traveler-e .  1,992,950  1,978,563 

Post-m .  850,806  892,614 

{Post-S .  369,891  353,713 


999,174  News-e .  980,651  918,676  ♦Times-S 

761,066  Press-e .  2,317,927  2,226,520 


944,647  Grand  Total .  6,316,956  5,784,940 

,978,563  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

892,614  57,567  Unes. 

363,713  tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,684  Unes. 


’ost-S .  369,891  353,713  tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,684  Unes. 

-  -  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Grand  ToUl .  10,724,231  10,612,036  Dispateb-e .  1,711,616  1,589,335 


-  Grand  ToUl .  6,965,667  6,298,724 

1  5,784,940  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
WEEKLY,  67,567  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
27,356  Unes. 

>84  Unes.  tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  Unes. 

3  {Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 


405,038  363,901  Grand  Total .  6,229,966  5,680,588 

2,426,878  2,324,326  tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,584  Unes. 

826,668  821,864  {Includes  PARADE,  34^923  lines. 

1,467,231  1,229,301  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

421,993  419,482  Times  Union-m _  1,365,223  1,320,910 

-  {Times  Union-S _  616,318  437,066 

6,965,667  6,298,724  Joumal-e .  1,021,955  995,638 


WEEKLY,  Dispatch-S 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


67.667  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLyI  Citiien-e,  725.962  658!666  .  lino?? 


27,356  Unes. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  65,684  Unes. 
{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Bxpress-m. .  883,857  738,' 

♦Courier  Express-S.  740,426  729,' 

News-e .  2,186.422  2,261,J 


Citizen-S . 

Ohio  SUte  Joumal-m 
Star-w .  . 


278  167  News-Tribune-m .  . . 
496',039  Xews-Tribune-S. . . . 


Grand  ToUl .  4,166,458  3,866,436 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 


1,717,249  1,708,257 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 


EKLY.  Grand  ToUl .  2,903,496  2,753,614 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e....  790,887  872,206 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

820,800  Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,174,704  1,210,836 

516,742  Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
371,715  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition, 

-  Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

,708,267  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Times-m .  1,057,916  1,004,644  St^-S. 


2,186,422  2,251,681  News-m .  2.032,251  2,037,064  {Times-S.'.  i!'. '.  427J53 


„  -  -  tNews-S . 

Grand  ToUl .  3,809,704  3,719,422  Times-Herald-e. . . 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Times-Herald-S . . . 
67,667  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J.  Grand  ToUl. .. . 

Courier-Post-e .  1,119,319  1,118,489  tincludes  THIS 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  E>AYT< 

Tribune-m .  2,476,162  2,326,117  „ 


663,128  653.082  Herald-P^t-e' ' 

2,482,291  2,423,851  e. . 

658,386  646,207  Grand  ToUl. 


1,145,676  1,038,888 


Grand  ToUl .  5,836,055  6,760,204 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  65,684  Unes. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


TribUSLs .  flnOR?!  Jnnraal-ni .  i,455.007  1,408,391  {Di^ch-Herald-S. 

. .  1, 300,672  l»2o2,6^  .  2  000  267  2  176,411  . 


Grand  Total .  2,631,344  2,402,833 

{Includes  PARADE.  34,923  Unes. 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispat ch-Herald-e. .  ’  784,974  776,088 


AIIUUUC-O .  l,OUU,0(^  1,Z0Z,090  ^T,  r 

tDaily  News-e .  1,810,096  1,702,726  wIZtI’ . 

A ..  ftoQ  1A1  nn.  iiews-o . 


1,278,487  1,268,033 


Herald- American-e. . 
*Herald-American-S 
Sun-Times-d . 


6571496  Times-S .  214,237 


1,610,311  1,445,478 

816,697  808,219 

1,609,697  1,303,953 


Grand  ToUl .  3,936,706  3,567,660 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  .535,106  678.574 

Joumal-S .  271,587  228.654 

News-Sentinel-e _  782,696  851,287 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  290,941  231,537 

Grand  ToUl .  1,880,330  1.890.052 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


{Sun-Times-S .  286,741  289,914  .  utnvt 

_  _  K(xdcy  Mt.  News-m. 

Grand  ToUl .  8,301,461  8,090,994  {Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Post-e . 

67,667  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Post-S . 

27,366  Unes. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  70,146  Unes.  9™nd  ToUl ... . . 

{Includes  PARADE.  34,923  Unes.  {Includes  PARAE 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO  DES  MOI 

Enquirer-m .  1,211,109  1,078,944  Register-m . 

♦tEnquirer-S .  1,064,102  1,083,886  Tribune-e . 


1,097,207  1,121,114 


K(xdcy  Mt.  News-m. 


Grand  Total .  4,034,064  4,141,298 

DENVER,  COL. 


{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


2,639,254  2,668,484  Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,128,039 


Courier-m . 


1,763,589  1,711,820  Press-e 


484.212  Courier  PT^^'s ’396;877 


1,179,709  1,229,589 
1,195,908  1,261,671 


Enquirer-m .  1,211,109  1,078,944 

*tBnquirer-S .  1,064,102  1,083,886 

Post-e .  1,468,977  1,608,394 

Times-Star-e .  1,686,063  1,671,859 


lEK  70  146  Unes  Grand  ToUl .  3,462,468  3,318,221 

34  923’ Unes  {Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 

ri.  OHIO  "  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

1,211,109  1,078,944  Register-m .  650,456  684,706 

1,064,102  1,083,886  Tribune-e .  927,958  954,529 

1,468,977  1,608,394  tRegister-S .  619,705  647,223 


{Arkansas  Gazette-S  347,322 
Arkansas  Democrat-e  989,156 
.Arkansas  Democrat-S  232,612 

Grand  ToUl .  2,697,129 

{Includes  PAR.ADE,  34,923  Unes. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

684,706  Journal  Gazette-m..  1,022,305 
954,529  {Journal  Gazette-S .  444,952  622,680 

547,223  News  Sentinel-e _  1,622,193  1,470,741 


2,772,494  2,871,431  Independent-m .  832,845  809,331 

Independent-S .  240,379  234,812 

fNE.  IND.  Press-Telegram-e...  1,060,444  1,157,448 

1,022,305  644,463  {Pres-Telegram-S. .  379,749  357,836 


2,098,119  2,186,458 


6,329,261  5.243,083  tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  66,684  Unes. 


Grand  ToUl .  3,089,450  2.637,784 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 


Grand  ToUl .  2,613,417  2,659,427 

(Includes  PARADE,  34,923  Unes. 

{Continued  on  page  125) 
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March  Linage 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

1951  1950 

1,590,316  1,624,071 
790,.330  856,308 

2,531,289  2,355,131 
1,043,366  1,034,171 

1,310,352  - 

9.33,468 
801.943 


Exaniiner-m . 

•Exaniiner-S . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

llerald-Express-c . 

Xews-<1 . 

Mirror-e . 


1951 

Post-S .  k  97.619 

World-Telegram  &  .  . 

Stin-e. .  • .  . .  1,33.3,672 

Eagle-c .  78J1,013 

Eagle-S .  233,233 


1950 

121,810 

1,601,033 

865,784 

219,778 


1,454,334 

1,104,676 

811,435 


Grand  Total .  9,001,064  9,240,126 

♦Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY, 
62,463  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
27.356  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  57,276  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,448..')28 


Courier  Joumal-S.. . 
Tiraes-e . 


684,577 

1,686,982 


1,485,094 

714,319 

1,669,075 


Grand  Total .  14.394,033  IS.m'te? 

♦Includes  AMERIC.'3N  EKKL\ , 
57,567  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
27,356  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  55, .584  lines. 
/Includes  SPLIT-Rl^N.  442,205  lines 
in  (m)  and  199,412  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,14.3.714  1.112.484 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e .  722,389 

Post-Enquirer-8. ...  . 

Tribtme-e .  1,794.448  1,761.943 

}Tribune-S .  .547,035  552.434 


Grand  Total .  3,820,087 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’.Appeal-m  1,838.270  1,727,965 
tCominerc’l  .\ppeal-S  677,567  656,259 

Press-Scimitar-e _  1,126,298  1,073,351 

Grand  Total - -  3,642,135  3,457,575 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  .5.5,584  lines. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 
Record-Journal  (see 

Note) .  637,631  598,003 

_  Note_:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  sold 
in  comtiination  only.  Linage  of  one  eilition 
Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

•lera'd-m .  2,654,587  2,545,912 

♦Herald-S .  843,324  901,849 

News-e .  1,282,641  1,275,261 

tNews-S .  320,506  385,173 


Grand  Total .  2..341.483  3,186,444 

Note:  Post  Enquirer  ceased  publication 

3,868,488  with  edition  of  Sept.  1.  1950. 

{Includes  PAR.ADE.  42.196  lines.  • 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Oklahoinan-m .  1,024,2.56  990.0M 

Oklahoman-S .  428, .300 

Times-e .  1.108,336  1.047,9.30 

Grand  Total .  2, .560.892  2..502.690 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,2.32,215 

World-Herald-S. . . .  6.36,328 


'■rand  Total .  5.101.058  5,108,195 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

57.567  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  lines. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

^Unel-m .  944,157  685,930 

*Sentinel-S .  4.35.0W)  428,174 

Joumal-e .  2,625,707  2,693,257 

tJoumal-S .  1,102,161  1,150,100 

Grand  Total .  6,107,028  4,957.461 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
®'-5®7  .lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
.;7,356  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  55,584  Unes. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Inbune-m .  1.193,3.39  1,095,811 

.  1,916,244 

Tnbune-S .  763,261 


1,188,702 

619,690 


Grand  Total .  1,868,543  1,808.392 

Note:  World-1  leralil  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  870,811  908,411 

.Star-News-S .  312,301  297,499 


Grand  Total .  1,182,112  1,205,910 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  1,116.385  1.206.634 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1.294..578  1,224,012 

{Joumal-Star-S,  ,  . .  484,992  464,266 

Star-m  (see  Note) .  .  . 


Grand  Total .  1,779,570  1,688,278 

Note:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same 
as  Journal  (e)  linage. 

(Includes  PARADE,  .34.923  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e .  2,265,809  2.267.999 

•tBulletin-S .  454,143  443,774 


1,811,977 

760,029 


Inquirer-m . 
Inqnirer-S . 
News-e.  .  . 


2,022,11.3  2,062,902 
1,100,030  1,140,829 
440,454  533,644 


Grand  Total .  3,872,844  3,667,817 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  lines. 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

•  •  850.698  817,653 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

.  2,067,005  2,070,416 

Standard-S .  195,890  152,538 

Gazette-m .  1,004,840  752,083 

l-a  Presse-e .  2,091,810  2,199,100 


La  Patrie-e .  267,543 

.  248,276 

Herald-e .  325.267 

Grand  Total .  6,200,631 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

•.'■'ss-e .  827,380 

.Star-m .  805,196 

.  216,128 


236,866 

230,938 

282,763 


Grand  Total .  6.282.549  6,449,148 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
57,567  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  lines. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m _  9.36,241  860,213 

Press-e .  1,7S3.099  1,737,593 

tPress-S .  698,.V19  707,026 

Sun-Telegraph-e...  1,188,289  1.131,779 
^un-Telegraph-S.. .  582,843  610,481 


Grand  Total .  5,189,011  5,047,092 

-  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

5,924,704  67,567  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

27,3.56  lines. 

805,000  tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  .55,.584  lines. 
757,810  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

2.3030.3  Oregonian-m .  1,327,230 


(.rand  Total .  1,848,704  1,793,113 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 

"aoner-e .  1.351,828 

rennessean-m .  1,373,106 

Tennessean-S .  540,456 


1..  373.509 

1..  385.949 
567,762 


♦Or^onian-S . 
Joumal-e. . 
tJoumal-S. 


563,303 
1.. 345,604 
426,056 


1,259,521 

520,935 

1,343,665 

339,532 


(.rard  Total .  3,265,390  3,327,220 

.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Jouraal-Courier-m..  398,008  4.3.3,188 

Register-e .  1.453,638  1,568,787 

Registers .  329,045  325,015 


Grand  ToUl .  3  362,193  3,463,653 

♦Includes  AMERIC.\N  WEEKLY, 
61,963  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  57,276  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  728,.346  791,418 

New  Yorker-S .  174,423  167,166 


(.rand  Total .  2,180,691  2,326,990 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
rimes- Picayune-m..  2.100,527  2,021,588 

tl  imes- Picayune  & 

States-S .  740,313  875,734 

.  979,004  1,108,810 

*Item-S .  278,993  389,858 

^‘•‘es-e .  1,125,523  1,039,200 

Grand  ToUl .  5,224.360  5,435,220 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
57,567  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  55,584  lines. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total .  902,769 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  ‘ 


Bulletin-e.  , 
Joumal-m. 
tJoumal-S. 


1,843,935 

620.293 

499,403 


1,968,037 

619,150 

564,469 


Grand  Total .  2,963,631  3,151,656 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  55,584  lines. 
QUINCY,  h^SS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  715.389  701,846 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) .  .  .  1,160,216  1,227,439 

Eagle-S .  226,548  224,024 


Times-m . 

Times-S . 

Herald-Tribune-m . . 
tHerald-Tribune-S. . 

#News-«n . 

#News-S . 

Miiror-m . 

MiiTor-S . 

Joumal-AaMricaa-«. 
♦Joumal-American-S 
Post-e . 


1,864,650 

1,595,768 

1,052,063 

909,905 

1,091,191 

911,081 

704,556 

289,285 

1,116,127 

402,764 

1,100,106 


1.659.530 

1,633,305 

980,199 

915..367 

2,215,838 

1,062,168 

801,380 

324,610 

1,185,496 

407,338 

1,166,827 


Grand  Total .  1,386,764  1,451,463 

Nuts:  E^le  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
^gle  (e),  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader-e .  1,577,5M 

Times-Dispatdt-fn, .  1,251,420 


1,630,471 

1.218.420 

620,507 


Times- Dispatch-S. .  591,603 


Grand  Total .  3,420,583  3.469,308 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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WHAT  IS  THE 
FOOD  OUTLOOK? 


No  one  can  predict  the  full  impact  of  our  defense 
effort  on  the  food  industry. 

But  the  prospects  are  bright  that  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
fo(xl  this  year  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  nation’s  farmers  have  been  producing 
more  food  than  at  any  other  time  in  history 
and  have  the  equipment  and  technical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  expand  that  prixluction. 

2.  Food  processors  have  made  great  technological 
strides  in  recent  years  and  they  possess  ex¬ 
panded  production  facilities  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  meet  changed  conffitions. 

3.  Efficiency  of  fo(xl  distribution  in  all  its  phases 
is  at  an  all-time  peak. 

The  food  industry’s  job  is  to  maintain  and  improve 
those  practices  and  deveJopments  that  tend  to  keep 
distribution  costs  down  and  standards  of  consumer 
service  up. 

The  men  and  wfxnen  of  A  &  P  axe  determined  to 
do  their  part  by  constant  devotion  to  the  92-year-old, 
low-cost,  low-profit  policies  which  have  enabled  this 
company  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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March  Linage 

continued  from  page  125 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

19S1  1950  1951  1950 

Tribune-e .  1.435.166  1.354.990  Telegrain-S .  467.102  397.396 

Tribuue-S .  429,669  403.366  TelcKram-m .  984.339  1,051,114 

-  -  Gazette  &Post-e...  1,204,972  1.179,574 


Figures  from  Advertising 
Linage  Service 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

1951  1950 

Times-m .  781.782  758,697 

.  302,873  295.942 

World-News.e .  772,706  791,964 

Grand  Total .  1.857.361  1,846,603 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Demociat  & 

Cbronicle-ra .  1,535,845  1,374,513 

TDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  650,366  636,020 


"  Grand  Total .  1.864,835  1,768,356  ^ 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1950  Spokesman-  ,  .  YOU- 

758,697  Review-m .  764.936  732,968  Vindicator 

295,942  tSpokesman-  .  "eleKram-e. 

791,964  Review-S .  546,277  5.31,687  IVindicator 

-  Chronicle-e .  1.080..307  1,016,126  Telegram-S 


izette&Post-e...  1,2041972  l’.179!574  AUGUSTA.  GA. 

19S1  195U 

Grand  Total .  2,656,413  2,628,084  Chronicle-m . 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
732,968  Vindicator 

TeleKiam-e .  1,347,964  1,338,200 


Cbronicle-S. 
Herald-e. .  . 


^  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total .  2,391,520  2,280,781 

D^ociat  &  tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  57,276  lines. 

Cbronicle-m .  1,635,845  1,374,513  STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

tI^ocrat&  Record-e .  1,392,897  1,404,214 

Cbronicle-S .  650,366  636,020  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Times-Union-e .  1,760.699  1,750,406  Herald-Joumal-e . . .  1,891,092  1,8,30,031 

„  j  -  -  •{Herald-American-S  604,067  574,039 

Grand  ToUl .  3,946,910  3,760,939  Post-Standard-m . . ,  1,016,622  887,7.32 


Grand  Total .  1,938,319  1,800,180 

{Includes  PARADE*  34.923  lines. 


Figures  Supplied 
By  Publishers 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  55.584  lines.  »  Post-SUndard-S. . . 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.  ««  o. . . 

Register-RepubUc-e.  1,378,322  1,298,952  Grand  Total _ 

.  918,883  873,052  includes  AM 


215,396  Not  Avail. 
731,426  Not  Avail. 


Grand  Total .  1,681,719  Not  Avail. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegrapb-m  (see 

Note) .  458,142  403,244 

Telegtapb-s .  143,467  119,333 

Grand  ToUl .  601,609  622,577 

Notb:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  1,116,463  983,029 

Gazette-S .  273,820  238,215 


Grand  Total .  3,859,259  3,583,022 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


347  478  291220  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  . ,•  •  • 

’  ’  Enquirer  and  News-e  922,001  930,006  Maij-e  (see  Note) .. .  750,3M 

859  259  3  583  022  Enquirer  and  News-S  259,973  237,i04  "ail-S .  163,357 


.  445,384  39o’,861  57,.‘>67  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY) 

^  .  -  -  27..336  lines. 


Grand  Total .  2.742.589  2,562,865 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total .  1,181,974  1,167,110 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


{Includes  PARADE.  34,923  lines. 
TACOMA,  WASH. 


Times-e . 

Democrat-e . 


Grand  Total .  2,.303.993  2,250,707 

Notb;  No  display  advertising,  Manh 


1,242, .584  1,209,124  4tb  thru  8tb,  due  to  newsprint  shortage. 


.  1,868,980  1,801,458  News-Tribune-e .  . . .  ’l,280.377  1,293,944  Democrat-S .  337,974 

.  513,484  588,265  News-Tribune-S. . . .  358,875  367,452  „  .  t 

Umon-S .  296,743  195,348  _  —1—  Grand  Total .  2,376,206 

„  .  -  -  Grand  Total .  1,639.252  1,661,396  „  „ 

Grand  ToUl .  2.679,207  2,585,071  TOLEDO.  OHIO  Press-Gazette-e  1.229,494 

ruK^r.  MO.  Times-m .  1,293,233  1,156,207  ,  .  .. 


795648  ’799'218  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

337974  304  794  Observer-ra .  1,345,216  1,324,090 

•  •  Observer-S .  508,894  466,270 

376.206  2.313.136  News-e .  1,046,625  1,022,402 


Globe- Democrat-m . 
tGlobe- Democrat-S . 


Post-Dispatcb-e -  1,896,669  1,830.574 

JPost-Dispatch-S. . .  902,006  917,987 

Star-Times-e .  1,075,620  1,133,495 


Times-m . 

841,251  Blade-e . 

612,829  Blade-S . 


Grand  ToUl .  5,438,495  5,336,136  Telegram-e . 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  55.584  lines.  Star-e 

{Includes  PARADE,  33,618  lines.  SUr-w 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Grand  Total .  3,925,263  3,651,291 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe*  Mail-ra....  1,190,026  1.078.702 

Telegram-e .  1,858,680  1,749,081 

Star-e .  2,377,302  2,210,764 

SUr-w .  154,443  117,348 


Grand  ToUl .  2,376,206  2,313,136  News-e . 

1  639  952  1  661  306  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

^OHIO  Press-Gazette-e -  1.229,494  1,235,052  Grand  To 

1  293  233  1  1 5,5  207  LAFAYETTE,  LA.  ^ 

i;864:936  1,'823.'220  584,864 

Capital  Times-e _  769,552  812,497  Record-e... 

?  Q2S  9ft'?  *?  ft*il  ^Qi  Wis.  State  Journal-m  784,917  806,386  ^ 

CANADa"*’”^^’"^*  Wis.SUteJoumal-S  399,301  365,722  Grand  To 


MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e _  718,522  680,596 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


Grand  ToUl . 

2,900,735 

2,812,762 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

.Sute-m . 

861,343 

855,602 

Sute-S . 

392,692 

376,338 

Record-e . 

786,087 

814,821 

Grand  ToUl . 

2.039,022 

2,046,761 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e . . . 

993,986 

957,415 

Register-Ouard-S. . . 

231,076 

222,970 

Pioneer  Press-m _  1,034,119  970,896  Grand  Total .  6  580  451  5  155  895  Advertiser-m .  834,862  726,054 

{Pioneer  Press-S...  704.872  722)033  m  i  Journal-e .  831,950  723,170  Coramonwealth- 

.  Evening  TiS^  L228.678  1,320,199  .  ^44,344  325,794  R^P-^er-e.^ 


Grand  ToUl .  1,225,062  1,180,385 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 


Grand  ToUl .  3.200.479  3,111.005  5?oi72 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines.  Trentoman-m .  619,172  510,400 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  «  j  t  ,  i  7 


Independent-e .  790,988  Not  Avail.  xpAv  2,005.053 

Times-m .  1,632,303  Not  Avail.  ‘  ™  i,nnai3 

.  620.244  Not  Avail.  RecoK^^^^^ 

Grand  Total .  3,043,535  Not  Avail.  Re««-d  (e)  sold  in  rombination.  Linage 


Reporter-e .  681 ,302 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

mes  Advertiser-S.  177.251  174.4M  Grand  Total .  2,011,156  1,775,018  Jimes-e . 

-entoman-m .  519,172  510,400  NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS.  Times-S .  328,212 

„  SUndard-Times-e...  973,238  950,110 

Grand  ToUl .....  192^001  2,005,053  {SUndard-Times-S .  221,315  166,936 

crord  (see  Note) . .  1,092,893  1,100,813  Grand  Total .  1,194,553  1,117,046  Clarion-Ledger-m. . .  862,192 

Notb:  Troy  Record  (m)  and  Times-  {Includes  PARADE,  34,765  lines.  Clarion-Ledger-S. . .  276,996 

ecord  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  PASSAIC  N.  J.  Daily  News-e .  831,586 

one  edition  (m)  only,  is  given.  Herald-News-e .  1,069,230  1,142,143  Daily  News-S .  307,211 

TULSA,  OKLA.  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  ,  - 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS  edition  (m)  only,  is  given. 

•*Hxpress-m .  1,191,869  1,253,332  TULSA,  OKLA. 

Ezpress-S .  681,786  616,273  Tribune-e . 

♦♦•News-e .  1,656,583  1,737,453  World-ra . 

Light-e .  1,248,990  1,321,349  World-S . 

♦Light-S .  472,987  498,684 


Light-e . 

♦Light-S . 


Grand  ToUl .  2,038,553  2,102,132 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


-  6.052,214  6,427.091  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

)Exi^RE^.ir-^^^^^^^  Hudson  Dispatch-m  696  824 

(♦♦♦)NEWS^  -T^ts  ySJ  ^.316 

.  Last  Year  151,324  Observer  Dispatch-S  222.111 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Ptess-m .  928,126 

27)lMUnr  WEEKLY.  Grand  ToUl . 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  WASHINGTON.  D.  ( 

Union-m .  1,229,799  1,054,980  Times-Herald-d _  1,499,758 

{Union-S .  491,834  497,707  ♦Times-Herald-S .  . .  435,279 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,528,820  1,47.5,2.32  News-e .  1,005.523 

Journal-e .  688,403  Post-m .  1,512.367 

-  -  {Post-S .  525,071 

Grand  ToUl .  3,250,453  3,716,322  Star-e .  2,500,779 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines.  tSUr-S .  802,399 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  - 

Cbronicle-m .  1,051,141  1,010,101  Grand  Total .  8,281,176 

tChronicle-S .  522,307  473,257  ♦Includes  AMERICAN 

E*aminer-m .  1,455,986  1,318,265  67,.567  lines  and  COMIC 

♦Examiner-S .  711,236  620,343  27,356  lines. 


435,279  427.719 

1,005.523  1,017.229 
1,512.367  1,460.876 
525,071  .536,649 

2,500,779  2,602,109 


Grand  Total . 


Call-Bulletin-e .  911.988  1,015,968 

News-e .  952,717  961,887 


tincludes  THIS  W'EEK,  55.584  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines. 
WATERBtlRY  C'ONN 

Republican-m .  952,973  '  932,531 

Republican-S .  288.285  251,290 

27  3561inM*  COMIC  WEEKLY,  American-e .  1,154,833  1,107,721 

^  tlnclud^  TmiS  WEEK,  87.2TO  Unes.  Grand  ToUl .  2,396,091  2.291,542 

GazeUe-m . l,M6,n7  1,045,712 

Union-Star-e .  924.906  996,242  ^ 

_  Mamaroneck  Times-e  426,663  441,091 

Grand  ToUl .  1,971,023  2,041,954  Mt.  Wmon  Argus-e  787,960  819,161 

SCRANTON  PA  New  Rochelle 

Tribune-m .  648,576  641,390  •  833,418  915,371 

{Scrantonian-S .  293,634  274,997  Opining  Citizen- 

Tiiimw«  1  170  no^  1  9^)1 .  456,498  435,765 

.  Pcckskill  Star-e _  434,889  454,469 

Grand  ToUl .  2,121,303  2,161,645  Port  Chestix  Item-e  lll'liii 

{Includes  PARADE,  34,923  lines.  Tarnrtown  News-e..  497,479  465,702 

SEAITLE  WASH.  conkers  Herald 

Post-InUlligencer-m  1,174.007’  995,225  719,707  782,046 

♦Post-InteUigencer-S  500,337  466,579  „„„„ 

Times-e .  1,461,380  1,686,098  Porter  Dispatch-e.  937,613  1,050,091 

Times-S .  iS7.S7*  Grand  ToUl .  5,798,711  6,103,447 

Grand  ToUl .  3,691,217  3,635,776  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  Beacon-e .  1,201,702  1,181.716 

61,063  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY.  Beacon-S .  443,683  416,570 

27,356  lines.  Eagle-m .  1,005,920  977,749 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA  Eagle-e .  844,623  889,387 

Journal-Tribune-e. .  831,992  804,406  {Eagle-S .  377,552  416,490 

Journal-S .  233,767  280.632  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total .  3,873,480  3,881,011 

Grand  Total .  1,066.760  1,154,037  {Includes  PARADE,  34  023  lines. 


Tarrytown  News-e.. 
Yonkers  Herald 

SUtesman-e . 

White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e. 


937,013  1.050,091 


Brownsville  Herald-e 

313,250 

335,048 

Brownsville  Herald-S 

120,484 

150,374 

Harlingen  Star-m. . . 

368,046 

360,948 

Harlingen  SUr-S.  . . 

155,386 

188,804 

McAllen  Monitor-e. 

327,726 

389,186 

McAllen  Monitor-S. 

1401700 

207,830 

Grand  Total . 

1,425,592 

1.632,190 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

Dispatch-e . 

1,094,254 

962,612 

Argus-e . 

965,863 

915,712 

Grand  Total . 

2,060,107 

1,878,324 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-t . 

498,358 

466,984 

I’ost-S . 

241,850 

175,238 

Grand  Total . 

740,208 

642,222 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegrara-e . 

666,314 

479,122 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

ABILENE 

Reporter-Xew»«m.. . 

727,062 

697.466 

Reporter-News-e. .  . 

705,838 

693,504 

Reporter-news-S. . . . 

270,830 

293,972 

Grand  Total . 

1  703,730 

1,684,942 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e . 

350,812 

353,108 

Herald-S . 

149,520 

249,956 

Grand  Total . 

500,332 

603,064 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

1,146,208 

1,105,(62 

Times-e . 

1,109,976 

1,110,896 

Caller-Times-S . 

311,108 

304,682 

Grand  Total . 

2,567,292 

2,520,140 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

355,852 

396,382 

Herald-S . 

121,968 

120,988 

Grand  Total . 

477,820 

517,370 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e . . 

306,824 

409,010 

News  Messenger-S. . 

188,034 

167,132 

Grand  ToUl . 

494,858 

576,142 

PARIS 

News-« . 

322,490 

330,162 

News-S . 

121,002 

141,932 

Grand  ToUl . 

443,492 

472,094 

SAN  ANGELO 

SUndard-m . 

780,472 

738,416 

Times-e . 

735,196 

734,426 

Standard-Times-S.  . 

442,610 

292,684 

Grand  Total . 

1,958,278 

1,765,526 

EDITOR  6.  F 

Grand  Total .  2,277,985  2,083,688 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with 
Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  700,417  774,638 


Grand  Total .  1,012,655  1,016,624 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Telegram-News-S.. .  142,660  148,776 

Grand  ToUl .  1,209,451  1,292,315 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Imdependent-m. . . .  830,453  920.289 

Independent-S .  238,102  269,364 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  1,120,963  986,391 


Grand  ToUl .  2,419.171  2,344,788 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e .  1,070,136  1,013,241 

Times-ra .  935,309  913,410 

Times-S .  399,410  382,220 

Grand  ToUl .  2,404,855  2,308,871 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
Record-m .  893,590  832,942 


2,368,672  2,263,632 


Runs  Respect  Ad 

Chicago — Closing  of  the  W.  R. 
Gardner  Co.,  Chicago  carpet  and 


nounced  in  a  black-bordered,  100* 
line  advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “In  Respect  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,”  said  the  ad,  “who  was 


World  Strife  Hits 
Reporters,  AP  Finds 


fully  and  objectively  the  issues  sociated  Press  has  been  alert — 
being  debated  all  over  the  world.  (1)  To  help  increasing  public  in- 
Three  days  before  the  MacArthur  terest,  (2)  To  take  the  initiative 
dismissal  the  Associated  Press  for  more  significant  news  coverage 
diplomatic  reporter  in  Washington  — are  controversial  areas.  As  could 
wrote:  be  expected,  there  has  been  criti- 


WiTH  war  raging  in  Korea,  with  political  controversy  and  confusion 
extending  over  much  of  the  world  and  with  censorship  imposed  in  some 
areas,  news  reporters  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  the  last  year,  the 
board  of  direcors  of  the  Associated  Press  declared  in  its  annual  report. 

The  report,  read  by  Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary  of  the  AP,  at  the 
annual  membership  meeting  Monday,  follows  in  full: 


The  period  since  the  Associated 
Press  annual  meeting  of  1950  has 
been  marked  by  widespread  strife 
and  controversy. 

War  in  Korea  and  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  world  have 
increased  the  difficulties  and  the 
hazards  of  news  reporting. 

The  past  year  has  imposed  ex¬ 
traordinary  strains  on  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  as  it  has 
upon  everyone  seeking  to  report 
world  events  honestly,  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  objectively.  In  the  midst 
of  great  controversy  and  emotional 
partisanship,  there  are  always  criti¬ 
cism  and  consequent  challenges  to 
reportorial  capacity.  The  board 
desires  to  record  its  satisfaction 
with  the  way  the  staff  has  met 
these  challenges. 

A  brilliant  corps  of  Associated 
Press  men  who  volunteered  both 
from  the  domestic  and  foreign 
staffs  has  reported  the  Korean  war 
with  courage  and  distinction.  The 
board  knows  it  voices  the  feelings 
of  all  Associated  Press  members 
when  it  pays  tribute  to  them,  and 
especially  to  William  R.  Moore, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  front  lines, 
axJ  to  Frank  Noel,  captured  and 
still  held  by  Chinese  Communists. 
Associated  Press  men  in  Korea 
have  done  their  jobs  well  despite 
dangers  and  hardships.  They  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Many  New  Problems 

The  maintenance  of  the  free 
flow  of  information  imposed  many 
new  problems  in  the  past  year. 

After  much  debate  and  delay, 
miltary  authorities  exercised  their 
privilege  of  replacing  a  system  of 
voluntary  censorship  wto  com¬ 
pulsory  field  censorship  in  Korea. 

Access  to  news  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  elsewhere  became 
even  more  difficult.  The  Associated 
Press  lost  as  correspondents  two 
nationals  of  Russian  statellite 
countries.  Requests  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  permission  to  send 
‘  correspondents  into  countries  un¬ 
der  Russian  influence  have  been 
denied  or  pigeonholed, 
f  More  than  ever  before,  the  As- 
I  sociated  Press  this  year  has  gone 
beyond  the  mere  surface  coverage 
of  news.  Time  after  time,  the  po- 
tentialitdes  of  given  situations  have 
1  been  recognized  and  developed  be¬ 
fore  the  full  impact  became  gen- 
;  erally  apparent.  With  explanatory 
stories,  roundups  and  interviews, 
the  Associated  Press  has  played 
t  an  important  part  in  enlightening 
the  public  on  issues  of  great  in- 
I  terest. 

I  The  Great  Elebate  over  U.  S. 


foreign  policy  was  one  conspicu¬ 
ous  instance  in  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  displayed  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  initiative.  In  fact,  the 
term  “Great  Debate”  itself  appar¬ 
ently  originated  in  a  weekly  log  of 
the  Executive  Editor. 

MacArthur  Story 
The  more  recent  controversy 
resulting  in  General  Mac  Arthur's 
removal  is  another  case  in  which 
the  wide  resources  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  were  used  to  develop 


“Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
President  Truman  seem  to  be  close 
to  an  open  break.” 

Enterprise  and  creative  report¬ 
ing  were  evident  in  many  other 
fields.  The  growth  of  television 
has  had  a  rapid  and  striking  effect 
upon  public  interest  in  news  events 
and  on  Associated  Press  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Millions  now  see  important 
public  events  as  they  happen.  As 
has  proven  true  of  football  and 
baseball,  what  people  have  seen, 
they  want  to  read  about.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  been  alert  to 
the  interest  which  television  helps 
build  and  has  tried  to  provide  pa¬ 
pers  with  news  and  pictures  to 
take  full  advantage  of  that  interest. 

All  these  fields  in  which  the  As- 


cism  both  from  within  and  from 
without  the  membership. 

Accused  of  Bias 
The  Associated  Press  has  been 
criticized  for  leftwing  bias  and 
rightwing  bias.  It  has  been  accused 
of  carrying  too  much  on  the  cost 
of  living  index  (thereby  asserted- 
ly  helping  labor),  of  carrying  too, 
many  stories  about  possibilities  of 
a  sales  tax  (which  labor  opposes), 
and  of  carrying  too  much  news 
attributed  to  television,  radio  and 
magazine  sources,  or  of  not  car¬ 
rying  enough  of  such  material. 

The  board  consdders  critical 
scrutiny  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  report  a  healthy  sign.  Criti- 
(Coniinued  on  page  128) 
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cism,  arising  from  other  than  self¬ 
fish  or  partisan  motives,  is  always 
welcome.  The  many  searching 
studies  that  have  been  made  of 
the  news  report,  both  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  by  the  able,  unselfish 
work  of  committees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation,  have  proved  of  great 
benefit.  Some  faulty  work  unques¬ 
tionably  has  been  turned  up,  and 
the  way  has  been  pointed  to  many 
improvements. 

The  board,  having  confidence 
that  both  the  staff  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  keep  all  critical  fact¬ 
ors  in  perspective,  desires  to  make 
clear: 

1.  It  supports  the  management 
fully  in  its  efforts  to  broaden  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  news 
report. 

2.  It  applauds  strides  taken  to 
meet  developing  news  situations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  ini¬ 
tiative,  resourcefulness,  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  Associated  Press  standards 
of  accuracy  and  honesty. 

3.  It  has  full  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  staff  to  preserve  ob- 
j^tively  in  handling  news  charged 
with  emotional  controversy  and 
partisanship. 

Specifically,  the  board  reports 
to  the  membership  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  meeting  last  Jan¬ 
uary: 

“The  board  of  directors  regards 
as  valuable  the  various  studies 
that  have  been  made  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  report.  It  has 
considered  carefully  the  charges 
of  bias  that  have  been  made  and 
the  reports  of  the  Associated  Press 
management  which  is  concerned 
with  and  responsible  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  news  report.  The 
board  expresses  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  management  and  the 
staff  and  commends  their  watch¬ 
fulness  to  the  end  that  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  report  be  maintained 
and  preserved.” 


and  under  what  conditions?  A 
station  to  be  eligible  obviously 
would  have  proved  its  worth 
through  regular  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  of  news.  Other  than  this, 
'what  should  be  the  basis  and 
standards  of  admission?  The  board 
will  welcome  from  members  sug¬ 
gestions  arising  from  consideration 
of  the  issues. 


APME  Work 


MAC  ARTHUR  FAN  NO.  1,  U.  S.  Senator  William  R.  Knowland, 
California  Republican,  tells  his  father,  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  at  right, 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  he  has  received  60,000 
letters  on  the  Truman-MacArthur  aflair.  The  Senator  is  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Tribune. 


The  board  desires  again  to  ex¬ 
press  its  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
structive  activities  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  group  of  working 
newspapermen  within  the  member¬ 
ship  has  been  tireless  in  helping 
the  management  sustain  a  program 
of  continued  improvement  in  the 
report.  The  board  feek  the  APME 
Continuing  Study  Committees  and 
the  various  AP  state  and  regional 
associations  have  contributed  im¬ 
mensely  in  stimulating  member¬ 
ship  participation  and  in  further 
date  membership  in  the  Associat-  ing,  in  the  assessment  formula,  ap-  adjusting  specialized  and  state 

ed  Press  of  more  than  20  of  the  propriatc  recognition  to  the  value  services  to  individual  and  regional 

leading  daily  newspapers  of  of  newsphotos  being  supplied  by  needs. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.  most  members  as  compared  with  jhe  board  draws  to  the  atten- 

The  finances  and  operating  jwsi-  those  who  are  unable  to  cooper-  of  (he  membership  the  report 
tion  of  the  association  continue  ate  fully.  of  the  General  Manager  contained 

on  a  sound  basis.  Under  instruc-  xiembers  the  annual  volume  recently 

tions  of  the  board  the  manage-  mailed  to  members.  It  recites  in 

"/arl  election  of  radio  station?  to  asso 

SSir^im"  S^Sa-d^^S?u=5;tfere^^i?n 

pairing  the  quality  of  the  service.  be  found  significant  aspects  of 

Your  directors  sought  earnestly  to  many  of  the  outstanding  stories 

maintain  the  service  at  the  level  of  f "enS^S^the  during  1950,  personal  ex- 

ex.st.ng  revenue.  LL.A  R.Hio  of  r^rters,  their  arts  of 

devot.on  and  heroism  and  the  un¬ 
tiring  determination  of  all  to  main¬ 


tain  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 


for  the  board  to  commend  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  staff. 


K.  LansitiK  Ray,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele- 


3  Lost  In  U.  S. 

The  stability  of  the  membership 
in  the  face  of  many  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  indicated  in  the  report 
of  a  net  loss  of  only  three  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States.  The 
service  abroad  was  extended  to 
include  73  countries  or  foreign 
areas,  six  more  than  were  served 
at  the  close  of  1949.  Radio  station 
membership  showed  a  net  increase 
of  20.  At  the  close  of  1950,  do¬ 
mestic  memberships  represented 
1,720  newspapers  and  1,068  radio 
stations;  and  nearly  1,200  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  were  served 
overseas. 

For  many  years  the  board  has 
endeavored  to  advance  the  com¬ 
munity  of  fraternal  interest  be¬ 
tween  fliembers  of  the  Ass(K:iated 
Press  and  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  cooperative  news  organiza¬ 
tions  locat^  in  other  countries. 
The  board  announces  with  great 
satisfaction  the  election  to  asso- 


responsibilities  involved.  Radio 
Assessments  Revised  station  assessesments  now  consti- 

During  1949  and  1950  the  man-  tute  a  substantial  portion  of  total 

agement  was  notably  successful  in  income.  nvusciation  It  is  a  keen  nleasurc 

achieving  this  objertiye.  Early  this  Two  years  ago  the  board  report-  k«;  J  ae- 

year  the  impact  of  increased  liv-  ed  to  the  annual  meeting  a  series 
ing  costs  and  the  inflationary  spiral  of  striking  instances  of  news  con- 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  as-  tribution  by  radio  stations.  Since 
sessments  by  a  relatively  moderate  then,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
amount.  The  management  will  news  furnished  by  stations  has 
continue  to  operate  at  the  lowest  been  steadily  increasing  both  in  t*  Mcl.ean.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve- 

practicable  level  of  expense.  quarrtity  and  in  quality.  ning  Bulletin 

The  decennial  revision  of  assess-  The  board  has  observed  with  J-  Knowland, 

meats,  based  on  the  1950  census,  satisfaction  the  increasing  cooper- 
is  in  progress.  The  Bureau  of  the  ation  between  state  associations  of 
Census  has  been  unable  to  provide  Associated  Press  newspapers  and 
the  necessary  population  data  as  the  corresponding  state  organiza- 
rapidly  as  had  been  anticipated  tions  of  radio  members.  Joint 

and  it  now  appears  that  the  revi-  meetings  have  been  held.  Speakers  _ 

sion  cannot  be  completed  until  have  been  interchanged.  The  board  K-msas  City  (Mo.) 

late  in  the  year.  Preliminary  hopes  and  expects  that  this  coop-  pajmJr  Hoyt.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
studies  indicate  that,  despite  conse-  eration  and  growing  sense  of  mu-  Xorman  Chandler,  Lo*  Angeles  (Calif.) 
quential  shifts  of  population,  the  tuality  of  interest  will  continue  to  Knight.  Chicago  (III.)  Daily 

established  formula  will  prove  develop. 

workable  and  equitable.  Members  of  the  board  have  long  yunda^'^St'^'*^' 

In  connection  with  the  assess-  realized  that  the  question  of  ad- 
ment  revision  a  study  is  being  mitting  radio  stations  to  re^lar 
made  of  how  to  correct  inequities  membership  in  the  Associated 


Oakland  (Calif.) 
New  Orleans  (La.) 


Tribune 

L.  K.  Nicholson, 

Times-Picayune 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
De.aler 

Arthur  Havs  Sulzberger,  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Times 

James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News 


inday 

Paul  Miller.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle 

R(^rt  B.  Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Boston  Sunday  Herald 


arising  from  differing  degrees  of  Press  would  sooner  or  later  press  James  M.  North,  Jr.,  Fort  Worth 


(Texas)  Star  Telegram 
Harry  F.  Bvrd,  Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.) 
Evening  Star 
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17,000  at  Science  Fair 

St.  Louis — The  fourth  annual 
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membership  cooperation  in  inter-  for  an  answer.  They  have  devoted 
exchange  of  newsphotos.  The  considerable  study  and  thought  to 
board  called  attention  in  last  year’s  the  subject,  exploring  various  ap- 
report  to  the  fart  that  while  the  proaches  to  a  solution.  The  board 
by-laws  categorically  require  mem-  has  not  reached  a  satisfactory  con- 
bers  to  provide  their  textual  news  elusion  and  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
to  the  association,  clarification  is  make  a  recommendation, 
needed  in  respect  of  newsphotos,  a  It  suggests  to  the  membership  Greater  St.  Louis  Science  Fair, 
field  of  equally  great  importance  that  the  implications  of  such  a  sponsored  by  the  Star-Times  in  go¬ 
to  the  Associate  Press.  T^e  board  possible  change  in  the  by-laws  be  operation  with  Washington  Uni- 
believes  that  some  of  the  manifold  studied.  Shall  radio  stations  be  versity,  drew  an  estimated  attend- 
problems  inherent  in  the  picture  admitted  to  regular  membership?  ance  of  17,000  during  the  four 
field  may  be  solved  through  giv-  If  so,  when  should  action  be  taken  days  it  was  open  free  to  the  public. 
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Public  Record  Access 
Gained  with  ‘Sugar’ 


Washington  —  Dr.  Harold 
Cross,  noted  newspaper  lawyer 
who  has  been  retained  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  compile  a  “manual”  of 
data  on  instances  of  denial  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records,  reported  to 
the  Society  April  21  that  the  last 
five  years  have  brought  more 
newspaper  lawsuits  to  open  public 
records  than  any  previous  25  years. 

Reviewing  numerous  cases  in 
which  public  officials  have  denied 
to  newspapers  access  to  so-called 
public  records,  Dr.  Cross  stated: 

Public  Business 

"The  public  business  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  know  should  not  be  di¬ 
minished.  It  should  not  be  uncer¬ 
tain,  precarious,  dependent  on  the 
grace  of  officials.  Constructive  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problems  of  access  to 
public  records  is  an  appropriate 
and  needed  quest.” 

Conclusions  drawn  from  his  first 
four  months’  work.  Dr.  Cross  stat¬ 
ed,  are: 

“1.  Newspapers  generally,  though 
with  many  exceptions,  enjoy  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  those  news  sources  by 
the  sugar  of  voluntary  processes 
than  they  could  hope  to  get  by  the 
vinegar  of  legal  compulsion.  The 
indicated  tactics,  therefore,  are 
continued  primary  and  major  re¬ 
liance  on  contacts,  resourcefulness, 
responsibility  and  publicity. 

Record  of  Successes 

“2.  There  are  instances,  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  aggregate,  occurring  in 
newsworthy  circumstances  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume,  in  which  news¬ 
papers  get  less  than  the  law  would 
compel.  This  is  shown  by  the 
growing  body  of  legal  decisions, 
many  quite  recent,  in  which  news¬ 
papers  as  such,  as  well  as  in  their 
capacities  as  citizens  or  taxpayers, 
have  forced  officials  to  open  rec¬ 
ords.  This  record  of  successes  en¬ 
courages  newspaper  litigation. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  instance  in 
which  the  state  of  the  law  has 
been  improved  by  not  litigating. 

“3.  Recent  statute  law  and  the 
ubiquitous  bureau  regulations  have 
produced  new  secrecy  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fields.  One  is  that  of  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  between  government 
and  citizens.  .  .  .  Another  field  of 
increasing  secrecy  is  in  judicial 
proceedings,  records  and  official 
action  in  all  phases  of  family  rela¬ 
tionships. 

“4.  The  state  of  the  law,  viewed 
overall  and  nationwide  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  public  or 
press.  As  just  indicated,  in  some 
areas,  which  tend  to  expand,  se¬ 
crecy  is  enjoined  by  mandatory 
legislation.  Of  other  areas  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  absolute 
enforcible  legal  right  in  anyone  to 
inspect  any  record,  so  hedged 
about  with  uncertainties  and  ex- 
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ceptions  is  the  right  and  so  hob¬ 
bled  by  frailties  and  technicalities 
is  the  remedial  procedure. 

Law  Has  Improved 

“5.  Nevertheless,  where  not 
shackled  by  mandatory  secrecy, 
the  law  has  improved  of  late.  Some 
legislatures,  notably  in  Florida, 
New  York  and  Louisiana,  have  re¬ 
moved  the  need  that  an  applicant 
for  inspection  must  have  a  ‘special 
interest’  that  is  different  from  that 
of  his  fellows.  Courts,  including 
those  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Oklahoma,  worry  somewhat 
less  about  inconvenience  of  offi¬ 
cials  in  custody  of  the  records 
sought  to  be  inspected.  Some,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Michigan,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  federal  courts,  have 


recognized  that  the  news  function 
gives  the  newspaper  a  sufficient 
'special  interest’  «  lere  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  it  still  IS  in  most  juris¬ 
diction. 

“6.  The  subjevts  of  most  news¬ 
paper  complaints  to  date  are  in¬ 
creasing  controls  over  news  from 
federal  and  some  state  departments 
and  bureaus,  ‘executive  sessions’  of 
municipal  legislative  and  executive 
bodies  and  withhoiaing  ‘police  rec¬ 
ords.’  ” 

V'ariety  of  Legislation 

Mr.  Cross  noted: 

“Four  questions  always  arise.  Is 
the  record  ‘public’?  If  so,  is  it  a 
public  record  open  to  inspection? 
If  so,  to  whom?  Will  the  court 
allow  that  person  its  remedy?  On 
each  question  the  law  in  every 
state  is  part  legislative,  in  part 
judicial,  with  some  decisions  inter¬ 
preting  statutes,  others  declaring 
common  law  in  the  absence  of 
statutes. 

“Legislation  ranges  from  fine, 


short,  sweeping  statutes  in  states 
including  Florida,  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico  through  detailed, 
cumbersome  ones  in  states  includ¬ 
ing  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  almost  total  legislative  silence  in 
states  including  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island. 

“Decisions,  sometimes  because 
of,  sometimes  in  spite  of,  statutory 
language,  range  from  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  such  states  as  New  York 
and  Florida  through  Michigan’s 
liberality  as  to  most  non-judicial 
records  and  tightness  to  judicial 
records  and  through  the  suspicious 
scrutiny  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
toughness  of  such  states  as  Rhode 
Island  and  West  Virginia. 

“Results  differ  widely.  Michigan 
readily  suppresses  divorce  records 
up  to  entry  of  final  decree.  Vet¬ 
eran  newsmen  in  Spokane,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  many  other  places 
never  heard  of  a  suppression.  New 
Mexico  appears  to  prohibit  closed 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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The  Elrod 

Helps  Increase  Your  Strip  Material  Production 


An  Eliod  installation  in  youi  plant  will  end  the  annoyance  of 
an  uncertain  strip  material  supply,  for  with  an  Elrod  on  the  job 
strip  production  may  be  planned  like  other  operations.  Know¬ 
ing  the  daily  requirements  of  your  composing  room,  it  is  real 
satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  Elrod  equipment  will  meet  them 
efficiently  and  without  difficulty. 


The  illustration  shows  the  wide  range  of  Elrod  material— 1-point 
to  36-point8  thickness  from  a  single  machine,  which  helps  to 
meet  your  composing  room  requirements.  The  foct  that  so  many 
outstanding  newspapers  depend  upon  the  Elrod  for  their  strip 
moterial  supply  is  significant.  Write  for  particulars. 
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meetings  of  municipal  bodies  and 
requires  every  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  ail  newspapers  in 
the  county  with  full  and  correct 
statements  each  month  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  transacted. 

Death  Notices 

“That  would  seem  like  heaven  in 
Rhode  Island,  nearly  as  good  as 
being  democratic.  Death  notices 
are  one  thing  in  New  Rochelle, 
New  York;  another  in  Yonkers,  in 
the  same  county.  In  New  Orleans, 
under  a  favorable  state  statute — 
probably  the  only  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  type — the  “arrest  book,” 
in  part  like  a  “police  blotter,”  is 
always  open  to  public  inspection, 
while  in  New  York  City,  under  an 
unfavorable  charter  provision, 
probably  the  only  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  arrest  records  are  tightly 
closed. 

“The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staff  reports  that  “newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  completely  barred  from 
inspecting  the  official  records  of 
the  Police  Department,”  while  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  staff  finds 
“Police  records  covering  every 
phase  of  the  investigation  .  .  .  are 
open  to  the  press”  and  “we  have 
no  trouble  in  examining  all  police 
records.” 

The  Boston  Herald  reports  that 
“police  journals  are  not  regarded 
as  ‘public,’  but  the  police  allow 
reporters  to  either  read  the  journal 
or  have  items  of  interest  read  to 
them,”  while  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  have  “no  trouble 
in  examining  all  police  records” 
which  “include  the  police  blotter, 
hold  book,  accident  reports  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  anything  we  would 
have  an  interest  in.” 

A  ‘‘General  Rule” 

“A  foolhardy  attempt  to  state 
a  general  rule  comes  out  like  this: 
A  citizen  or  taxpayer  (or  in  some 
states  ‘any  person’)  with  a  ‘proper 
purpose’  and  newsgathering  has 
generally  been  held  that — and,  in 
some  states,  with  a  sufficient  ‘spe¬ 
cial  interest’ — and  newsgathering 
has  sometimes  been  held  to  give 
that — has  the  right  to  inspect  pub¬ 
lic  records,  which  are  those  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  kept,  or  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  kept  in  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  imposed  by  law,  or  di¬ 
rected  by  law  to  serve  as  memor¬ 
ials  and  evidence  of  something 
written,  said  or  done,  provided 
such  records  are  not  withheld 
from  inspection  by  statute,  their 
confidential  nature  or  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  policy. 

“Such  records  fall  into  these 
classes: 

“1.  Those  open  to  general  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  without  regard  to 
the  ‘interest’  of  the  applicant  or 
his  purpose  unless  destructive. 
Those,  mainly  evidencing  transac¬ 
tions  between  individuals,  usually 
are  noncontroversial  but  are  com¬ 


monly  newsworthy  for  purposes  of 
record.  Examples  are  money  judg¬ 
ments  render^  in  the  courts,  re¬ 
corded  real  estate  deeds  and  mort¬ 
gages,  probated  wills,  and  the  like. 

“2.  Those  open  to  inspection  by 
citizens  or  taxpayers  (or,  in  some 
states,  ‘any  persons’)  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  ‘proper  purpose,’  have  a 
sufficient  ‘special  interest’  in  the 
inspection  or,  by  statute  in  some 
states,  without  reference  to  ‘in¬ 
terest.’ 

“Examples  are  city  books  of  ac¬ 
count,  bills  and  payments,  tax  as¬ 
sessment  and  election  rolls  and, 
though  they  are  increasingly  the 
subject  of  officially  imposed  se¬ 
crecy,  vital  statistics. 

Sometimes  “Open” 

“3.  Those  open  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  or  to  certain  persons  only. 
Examples  are  records  in  juvenile 
courts  open  only  to  parents,  guar¬ 
dians,  attorneys;  records  in  matri¬ 
monial  actions  open  only  to  parties 
and  their  attorneys’;  accident  re¬ 
ports  open  only  to  injured  persons 
and  their  attorneys. 

“Much  litigation  over  inspection 
involves  the  question  whether  par¬ 
ticular  records  belong  in  this  class 
or  one  of  the  preceding  ones. 

“4.  Those  open  to  inspection  by 
all  or  some  citizens,  taxpayers  or 
other  persons  but  not  lawfully  re¬ 
portable  in  newspapers.  Examples 
are  statutes  in  Wisconsin  and  some 
other  states  barring  disclosure  of 
the  identity  of  females  in  rape 
cases.  This  is  another  area  where 
mandatory  statutory  secrecy  is  ex¬ 
panding.  Newspapers,  probably  be¬ 
cause  rarely  interested  in  printing 
what  these  laws  forbid,  have  gen¬ 
erally  left  the  trend  unchallenged. 
It  is  a  creeping,  insidious  trend. 

No  Libel  Protection 

“5.  Those  open  to  inspection  by 
all  or  some  citizens,  taxpayers  or 
other  persons  but  which,  if  re¬ 
ported,  will  not  have  in  most 
states  the  protection  of  privilege 
in  libel.  Examples  are  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  action. 

“6.  Those  not  open  to  inspection. 
Examples  are  records  in  public  as¬ 
sistance  programs,  certain  ‘police 
records’  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
main  battle  is  to  get  records  out  of 
this  class.  Some  records  are  kept 
in  this  class  by  statute,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  identity  of  recipients  and 
applicants  in  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  others  by  their  nature,  the 
rest  by  public  policy. 

“Those  held  secret  by  nature  in¬ 
clude,  for  example,  medical  and 
mental  records  in  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  some  places — a  grow¬ 
ing  area  of  refusals  of  access — 
vital  statistics  of  marriage  and 
birth. 

“Those  held  secret  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  policy  include,  for 
example,  diplomatic  correspon¬ 
dence,  certain  ‘police  records’  in¬ 
cluding  especially  communications 
from  informants — what  the  New 
York  police  call  ‘squeal  sheets’ — 
and  many  others,  some  of  them 
with  little,  if  any,  real  reason. 


“Having  then  a  ‘public  record,’ 
which  you  have  a  right  to  inspect, 
the  next  question  is  what  about 
legal  rem^y.  This,  commonly 
called  ‘mandamus,’  is  a  discretion¬ 
ary  judicial  process,  there  being  no 
absolute  right  to  its  issuance.  Thus 
your  clear  legal  ri^t  to  insprotion, 
however  absolute  in  theory,  is  wa¬ 
tered  down  to  a  qualified  one. 

Remedy  of  Mandamus 

“The  general  rule  goes  like  this: 
Mandamus  is  a  discretionary  rem¬ 
edy,  issued  only  to  enforce  legal 
ri^ts  which  are  clear  when  there 
is  no  other  adequate  legal  rem¬ 
edy.  Even  where  the  legal  right  is 
clear,  mandamus  is  an  appropriate 
remedy  and  there  is  no  other  legal 
remedy,  mandamus  may  be  denied 
if  its  issuance  would  injure  the 
public,  operate  inequitably  on  the 
defendant,  injuriously  affect  third 
persons,  be  nugatory  or  unavailing 
or  if  there  was  delay  in  seeking 
the  inspection. 

“All  that  gives  the  venal  official 
a  lot  of  rope  to  hang  up  just  any 
citizen  or  taxpayer.  Nevertheless, 
the  courts,  on  balance,  have 
granted  mandamus  with  liberality 
which  honors  them  and  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  However,  that  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so — not  by  a  long  shot. 

“And  why  should  any  citizen 
or  taxpayer  or  newspaper  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  or  even,  an  ob¬ 
stacle  race,  to  see  a  public  record? 
In  a  considerable  number  of  de¬ 
cisions  mandamus  has  been  denied 
on  one  or  more  discretionary 
grounds  where  applicants  were 
citizens  or  taxpayers  and  there  was 
no  real  doubt  as  to  their  legal 
right  to  inspect. 

“Those  decisions  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  newspapers  unless  and 
until  a  widespread  special  status  is 
accorded  to  the  press  under  the 
.  First  Amendment.  Such  decisions, 
whatever  the  statutes  may  say,  in 
effect  deny  the  right  to  just  any 
citizen  or  taxpayer  and  limit  it  to 
those  specially  endowed  with  time, 
money  and  spirit.  The  situation 
cries  aloqd  for  abatement.” 


Wilson  Urges 
Press  to  Report 
Mobilization 


Washington — Charles  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  told  the  American  Newspaper 
Society  Thursday  evening  that  the 
growing  menace  of  Commimism 
is  an  “unfinished  story”  which 
must  be  told  to  the  people  by  a 
press  “free  to  inform  and  instruct.” 

The  safety  of  this  nation  “must 
be  achieved  by  a  press  which  is 
willing  to  perform  three  tasks:  1. 
Present  the  facts:  2.  Explain  the 
facts;  3.  mold  public  opinion,”  he 
said. 

The  story  of  economic  mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  a  dry-as-dust  story,  he 
said,  but  “one  of  the  most  drama¬ 
tic  subjects  of  our  day  if  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  so  made  evident.  That 
takes  understanding  and  skill.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  that  newspapers  today 
can  undertake.  For  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  economic  mobilization 
must  have  public  interest  and  pub¬ 
lic  support. 

“In  the  past,  the  press  has  done 
a  brilliant  job  in  exercising  leader¬ 
ship.  Now,  in  the  present  crisis, 
the  job  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  the 
press  is  to  create  and  sustain  a 
state  of  mind  in  the  people  which 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  iiKibilization  effort. 

“For  mobilization  is  not  just  a 
physical  process.  ...  It  is  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice.  It  is  an  eager¬ 
ness  to  work  together.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pact  to  give  up  undue  emphasis 
on  the  special  interests  of  specific 
groups  in  favor  of  the  overall  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  give  to 
the  national  effort  and  not  to 
search  for  what  they  can  get  out 
of  it.  Such  a  state  of  mind  sup¬ 
plies  the  mental  and  moral  fuel 
for  the  i^ysical  operation  of  the 
mobilization  program.” 


Coh 


Canadian  Publishers  Critical 
Of  Flow  of  Gov't  Handouts 


Toronto  —  Publishers  of  86 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  growing 
volume  of  publicity  releases  from 
Federal  government  departments. 

Handling  of  these  releases  was 
criticized  in  resolutions  adopted 
unanimously  j^ril  20  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

“The  volume  of  government  so- 
called  news  stories  being  sent  to 
new^apers  is  very  much  over¬ 
done,”  said  one  resoltition,  adding 
that  “frequently  many  so-called 
news  releases  have  little  or  no 
news  value.” 

A  second  resolution  said  Can¬ 
adian  daily  publishers  believe  the 
government  is  setting  aside  enough 
money  for  advertising  and  publi- 
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city  but  “there  is  an  over-emphasis 
placed  on  releases  of  so-called 
news  stories  by  government  de¬ 
partments.” 

“These  stories  most  frequently 
do  not  set  forth  the  facts  of  direc¬ 
tives,  regulations,  etc.,  with  the 
simple  clarity  of  advertised  state¬ 
ments.” 

E.  C.  Whitehead,  Brandon 
(Man.)  Sun,  was  elected  president 
of  CDNA. 

Allan  Holmes,  director  of  the 
Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter,  was  elected 
first  vice-presidci»t,  and  Waher  A. 
MacDonald,  publisher  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident. 

W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
Ian  H.  Macdonald  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 
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Columnist  vs.  Editor 

Continued  from  page  20 

their  own  purposes,  and  doubtless 
are. 

The  trouble  comes  when  he  be¬ 
gins  really  to  believe  that  because 
some  twenty  or  150  editors  and/or 
publishers  have  fallen  for  this 
pose,  he  is  endowed  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  wisdom  not  given  to  other 
men. 

My  first  shock  of  realization 
that  the  opinion  columnist  seldom 
has  any  more  real  “inside”  knowl¬ 
edge  than  has  any  seasoned  news¬ 
paper  man  came  in  Iowa,  way 
back  in  1918.  Columnists  were 
not  then  swarming  like  mosqui¬ 
toes,  as  they  are  t<^y.  But  there 
were  a  few  of  them  who  ventured 
into  the  field — mostly  posing  as 
military  experts  in  World  War  I. 
There  was  one  chap — and  some 
of  you  doubtless  will  recall  him — 
1  think  his  name  was  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
hot  stuff  in  those  days. 

He  knew  more  than  the  gener¬ 
als.  Well,  we  went  out  twelve 
,  hours  before  announcement  in 


1918  of  the  armistice,  with  a  full- 
page  article  in  which  Mr.  Simonds 
told  all  about  the  campaigns  of 
the  spring  of  1919.  That  was  the 
headline  over  his  authoritative  ar¬ 
ticle — “Campaigns  of  the  Spring 
of  1919.”  And  he  had  maps 
marked  with  big  arrows  to  show 
without  doubt  the  drives  our 
armies  would  make.  We  used  the 
maps,  too;  but  I  began  to  lose 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  so- 
called  experts  ri^t  then. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  uncouth,  I 
might  bring  this  point  closer  by 
citing  the  appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional  Record  of  January  3, 
1951,  page  A6,  wherein  the  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio  listed 
a  series  of  predictions  by  these 
learned  prognosticators  on  the 
congressional  elections  of  1950, 
which  prognostications  went 
flooey.  Anx>ng  those  prominent 
in  this  tabulation  was  one  Drew 
Pearson  who,  doubling  in  brass, 
spoke  forth  boldly  on  the  ABC  net¬ 
work  on  the  eve  of  the  voting. 

I  hasten  to  confess  that  Mr. 
Pearson  can  counter  by  reminding 
us  that  two  years  earlier  many 
editors  had  inaugurated  Gov. 


Dewey  as  president  even  before 
the  election  was  held,  but  again 
the  editors  were  depending  very 
much  on  the  opinion  of  experts. 

They  might  not  have  bwn  so 
sure  if  they  had  instead  sent  a 
dozen  garden  variety  reporters 
from  their  staffs  to  barber  shops, 
cross-road  luncheons,  baseball 
bleachers  and  factor^  eating  spots 
to  learn  how  the  people  with  the 
most  votes  were  going  to  mark 
their  ballots. 

Even  though  it  may  sound 
sacreligious  to  say  it — we  wouldn’t 
trade  one  experienced  reporter  for 
all  the  syndicated  columns  we 
could  crowd  into  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

I  don’t  want  to  belabor  the 
point,  but  the  chief  stock  the 
columnist  has  to  offer  is  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  he  is 
endowed  with  greater  vision 
than  hard-working  newspapermen, 
chiefly  because  he  has  the  “inside” 
track  with  men  and  events. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  check 
back  a  few  years’  files  can  punc¬ 
ture  this  pretense  without  much 
trouble.  Occasionally  the  colum¬ 
nist  may  stun^le  on  a  12-hour 


sensation  but  he  hasn’t  much  to 
offer  that  a  live  and  sufficient  staff 
of  editorial  writers  with  proper 
expense  accounts  to  travel  about 
can’t  do  better,  day  in  and  day 
out. 

Of  course,  if  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers’  row  is  a  haven  for  pensioners 
or  a  stingy  figure  in  the  budget, 
you  can’t  e.xpect  them  to  be  trav¬ 
eling  to  happenings  and  to  get 
acquainted  with  people  —  either 
public  figures  or  Jim  of  the  side¬ 
walks,  whose  opinions  often  are 
of  more  importance  than  those 
the  syndicated  columnist  hears  in 
cocktail  party  circles.  A  page  of 
these  syndicated  columns  is  a  per¬ 
fect  reproduction  of  the  yackety- 
yack  which  fills  the  room  after 
the  third  or  fourth  dry  martini. 

The  present-day  rash  of  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  really  got  going 
when  editors  broke  out  in  a  sweat 
over  the  reaction  to  general  fail¬ 
ure  to  support  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  on  one  of  his  numerous  re- 
elections.  After  one  of  the  thump¬ 
ing  victories  there  was  much 
wringing  of  hands  among  us,  on 
this  floor  here,  over  the  jibing  of 
{Continued  on  page  132) 


Newspaper  production  depends  more  and  more  upon 
skilled  men  working  with  efficient,  well  designed  tools,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies . . .  products  Uiot  keep  up  with  the  fast  pace 
of  modem  plant  practice! 

EASTERN  supplies  and  equipment  hove  proved  themselves 
in  many  plants  throughout  the  cotmtry,  and  more  pressrooms, 
composing  rooms,  and  stereotype  and  engraving  departments 
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ONE  EDITOR'S  VIEW:  THE  EDITOR  HAS  ABDICATED 


continued  from  page  131 
politicians  at  how  the  press  had 
“lost  touch  with  the  people.”  A 
little  delving  back  in  the  history 
of  elections  revealed  that  this 
wasn’t  anything  new — the  press 
frequently  had  lost  in  its  support 
of  candidates  —  presidential  and 
lesser  offices  —  and  always  the 


sciously  propagandizing  for  any¬ 
body  else. 

In  1939  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
appearing  on  a  Round-table  on 
the  editorial  page  before  this 
body,  stated  the  policy  that  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  adheres  to, 
and  I  believe  it  expresses  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  reason  there  are  no 


winning  politicians  and  the  people  canned  or  syndicated  editorials  in 
on  the  winning  side  had  handed  Journal, 
out  the  raspberries.  He  said,  “A  newspaper  should 


sponsibility  of  editorial  writing.” 

I  would  suggest  only  one  copy 
reader’s  correction  —  instead  of 
blaming  “this  era  of  crises”  I 
would  call  it  this  “era  of  hysteria.” 
contributed  to  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure  by  the  canned  editorial  which 
flourishes  because  quite  a  number 
of  editors  have  surrendered  their 
responsibility. 

Pearson  Has  His  Say 
Drew  Pearson:  I  think  that 


1  would  be  the  last  to  urge  or 
suggest  a  boycott  of  any  column 
or  any  newspaper  feature  or  any 
newspaper  or  any  printers’  strike 
or  Guild  strike  or  newsstand  boy¬ 
cott  because  of  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  policy  or  any  other  form 
of  Peronism,  and  whether  it  be 
the  withdrawal  of  press  creden¬ 
tials  from  newspapermen  covering 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature 
because  certain  newspapers  criti- 


But  there  was  much  shaking  of  have  ideas  of  its  own  and  express  ^oth  Mr.  Healv  and  Mr  Fereuson  ^  member  of  the  legislature. 


heads  and  a  searching  of  souls 
about  “How  can  we  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  people?” 

Varying  Opinions 
Somebody,  numerous  some¬ 
bodies,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
senting  syndicated  opinion  col¬ 
umns — dozens  of  ’em:  “to  present 
all  the  varying  opinions.”  In  or¬ 
der  that  the  newspaper  would  not 
be  held  re^x)nsible  for  anything 
these  syndicated  writers  might 
say,  this  neat  little  device  was 
sometimes  put  at  the  head  of  each 
such  column:  “This  newspaper 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
views  expressed  in  this  article.” 

The  editor  soon  found  he  not 
only  had  destroyed  the  character 
of  his  editorial  page,  but  that  his 
readers  did  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  gossipy  and  irresponsible 
columns.  And  if  one  of  these 
columns  so  stank  that  he  threw 
it  out,  or  so  much  as  moved  a 
comma,  he  was  likely  to  find  him¬ 
self  denounced  by  the  columnist 
who  had  written  the  article  as  a 
malefactor  trampling  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  columnists  had 
taken  over.  No  longer  did  sub¬ 
scribers  say,  “The  Daily  News 
says  this,”  or  “The  Herald  says 
that.”  It  was  “Pearson  says,”  or 
“Lindley  says,”  or  “Pegler  says.” 
The  editor  had  abdicated. 

A  Head  Swelling 

Grant  that  some  of  these  syn¬ 
dicated  editorials  are  written  in 
splendid  English;  that  some  of 
them  are  at  times  stimulating; 
that  some  of  them  are  sometimes 
logical,  but  there  is  no  monopoly 
on  common  sense  or  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Some  have  started 
out  as  background  factual  addenda 
to  the  news.  But  there  seems  to 
be  something  in  seeing  one’s  name 
day  after  day  spread  in  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  that 
swells  the  head. 

Too  many  of  these  columnists 
seem  to  get  the  idea  that  they 
know  all  the  answers.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  staff  wrote  some 
of  the  junk  that  gets  by  in  some 
of  these  syndicated  columns  he 
would  be  put  back  on  the  “obit” 
circuit. 

And  what  does  an  editor  out 
in  Iowa  or  Montana  know  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  sanctor- 
ium  of  a  syndicated  columnist? 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  so  far 
as  I  know  all  the  columnists  are 
honorable  men.  I  don’t  know  of 
any  of  whom  I  could  say  that 
they  are  grinding  axes  or  con- 


them  without  the  help  of  syndi¬ 
cated  writers  who  at  the  same 
time  are  expressing  opinions  for 
from  fifty  to  several  hundred 
other  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

We  want  our  subscribers  to  say, 
“The  Journal  says  thus  and  so,” 
not  that  “Pearson  says”  or  Lind¬ 
ley  says”  or  “Lippmann  says.” 
We  want  the  Journal  to  have  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own  just 
as  any  other  daily  visitor  in  the 
homes  of  our  community  has  a 
character. 

Spread  Like  Chickenpux 
Since  the  thirties  this  column 
business  has  spread  like  chicken- 
pox.  But  like  chickenpox  it  isn’t 
fatal  and  most  likely  is  only  a 
passing  and  not  too  serious  afflic¬ 
tion.  To  buttress  this  c^timistic 
outlook,  I  call  upon  Walter  Lipp¬ 
mann,  a  man  whose  opinions  are 
perhaps  as  respected  as  any 
among  all  the  professional  col¬ 
umnists,  and  there  are  some  four 
or  five  columnists  for  whose 
opinions  one  can  have  respect. 

Recently  he  had  an  article  in 
The  Quill,  publication  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalist 
fraternity.  It  was  head^,  “Col¬ 
umnist  is  Editorial  Writer.”  Mr. 
Lippmann  of  course  writes  benev¬ 
olently  of  the  services  of  the  col¬ 
umnists.  His  plea  in  their  behalf 
is  that  “The  crises  of  our  era  have 
demanded  a  special  interpretation 
at  Washington  and  abroad.” 

But  in  his  concluding  para¬ 
graph  Mr.  Lippmann  reveals  his 
own  misgivings  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  the  syndicated  column 
meets  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
honestly  and  effectively  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  of  “explanation 
and  interpretation.” 

He  writes:  “I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  myself,  that  the  syndicated 
column  is  going  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  in  American  journal¬ 
ism.  There  are  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  has 
been  developed  in  this  era  of 
crisis  and  that  as  time  goes  on, 
as  the  country  gets  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  national  government 
and  to  being  a  world  power,  the 
number  of  men  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  in  these  ^Ids 
will  become  so  large  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  each  commun¬ 
ity  will  take  back  under  their 
own  control  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  editorial  writing.” 

I  want  to  underscore  those  last 
words — “will  take  back  under 
their  own  control  the  whole  re- 


have  been  charitable  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  If  I  wanted  to  take  com¬ 
mas  apart,  I  could  really  do  a 
job. 

For  instance,  they  tread  very 
lightly  on  the  fact  that  in  1948 
I  not  only  predicted  Mr.  Dewey’s 
election  but  I  named  the  Dewey 
cabinet  and  sent  that  to  all  my 
columns  to  be  published  one  day 
after  election.  A  lot  of  you  edi¬ 
tors  probably  have  not  forgotten 
that. 

Well,  Ernest  Lindley  and  I 
have  arranged  a  little  jurisdictional 
problem  here.  He  is  going  to  talk 
about  and  defend  the  interpretive 
columnists,  the  more  respectable 
columnists.  I  call  them  pundits, 
and  my  wife  has  a  great  ambition 
that  I  should  be  one.  They  are 
the  columns  that  make  nobody 
mad,  and  I  wish  that  I  wrote 
more  of  them. 

In  turn,  I  am  going  to  defend 
or  talk  about  the  yackety-yack 
columnists,  which  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  the  following  categor¬ 
ies:  Keyhole  peepers,  holier-than- 
thou  columnists,  we  can  do  no 
wrong  columnists,  the  feudin’  and 
fussin’  columnist,  the  anti-Mrs. 
Roosevelt  columnist,  and,  of 
course,  Harry  Truman  might  have 
another  category  of  his  own.  It 
might  be  the  “s-o-b’s.” 

‘My  Friend,  Pegler’ 

I  am  going  to  let  you  make 
your  own  classification  as  to  where 


or  whether  it  be  a  phony  investi 
gation  of  a  Washington  columnist 
on  the  grounds  of  security,  name¬ 
ly,  Joe  Alsop,  on  a  totally  biased 
pretense,  or  whether  it  be  the 
urging  of  a  boycott  by  a  United 
States  Senator  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Senate  floor,  I  say  that  is  one 
of  the  worst  precedents  that  we 
can  let  start,  and  when  we  lower 
the  flag  on  Argentina,  let’s  not 
simultaneously  let  Peronism  get 
started  here. 

An  Oblique  Answer 

One  very  oblique  answer  to  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  American  public  is  the  most 
intelligent  reading  public  in  the 
world  and  if  they  know  both  sides 
or  all  the  sides  of  any  question. 
I  am  sure  they  can  make  up  their 
mind,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
confused. 

I  think  that  probably  almost 
everyone  in  this  room  has  made 
up  his  mind  one  way  or  the 
other  about  syndicated  colunmists, 
and  there  is  not  very  much  that 
I  can  say  about  the  yackety-yack 
columns  that  will  change  your 
minds,  so  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
brief  conclusion,  that  I  myself 
quite  recognize  that  some  inde¬ 
fensible  mistakes  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  columnists  and  I  have 
been  among  those  who  have  sin¬ 
ned. 

There  are  some  mistakes  that  1 
would  like  to  forget,  but,  in  gen 


each  of  us  belongs,  and  my  feel-  eral,  and  si>eaking  not  for  the  in- 


ings  will  not  be  hurt  if  you  put 
me  in  all  five  categories. 

As  of  today,  there  is  no  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  goes  into  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  of  colum¬ 
nists.  I  think  sometimes  that 
Walter  Winchell  wishes  there  was 
one  when  I  get  into  the  field  of 
gossip,  and  sometimes  I  wish  there 
was  one  when  he  starts  making 
predictions  on  cabinet  changes. 

My  job  of  representing  all  the 


terpretive  columnists  which  Ernest 
Lindley  will  talk  about,  but  speak¬ 
ing  only  for  the  other  category, 
I  believe  that  in  general  alert  col¬ 
umnists  in  Washington  have  been 
able  to  do  what  many  of  the 
newspapers  cannot  do,  which  can¬ 
not  afford  the  large  staff  which 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  apparently 
can  afford. 

They  have  been  able  to  help 
keep  the  government  a  little  clean- 


yackety-yack  columnists  carries  a  er.  They  have  had  a  deterrent 


rather  heavy  obligation,  frankly, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  my 
friend,  Westbrook  Pegler,  would 
relish  my  being  his  spokesman. 
However,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
shall  do  my  very  best  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  cause. 

However,  while  I  don’t  go  along 
with  Mr.  Pegler  on  some  of  the 
things  that  he  advocates,  such  as 
tearing  down  the  White  House  nr 
not  buying  government  bonds,  I 
do  definitely  and  categorically  and 
seriously  champion  his  right  to 
write,  his  right  to  be  published. 


effect  on  graft.  They  have  been 
able  to  print  many  things  which 
the  press  associations  either 
through  caution  or  policy  have 
not  or  cannot  tell.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  they  have  given  the  news¬ 
papers  an  inside  which  on  the 
whole  is  reasonably  accurate, 
which  otherwise  they  might  not 
get.  And  so  I  reserve  some  time 
for  answering  questions  and  turn 
the  real  job  of  defending  the  col¬ 
umnists  over  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Ernest  Undley. 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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LINDLEY:  WE  PROVIDE  ARGUMENTS  PEOPLE  LIKE  TO.  USE 


continued  from  page  132 
Ernest  Lindley:  I  realize  that 
my  assignment  is  a  rather  for¬ 
midable  one,  especially  after  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ferg^n,  although  it  is 
perhaps  less  difficult  to  defend  the 
syndicated  columnists  generally  as 
an  institution  as  it  is  to  defend 
them  as  particular  individuals. 

1  must  at  the  first  disown  all 
responsibility,  moral  or  intellec¬ 
tual,  for  the  sundry  Hollywood- 
Broadway  columns,  the  columns 
on  physical  ailments,  women’s 
clothes,  children’s  behavior,  and 
the  more  intricate  problems  of 
home  and  courtship,  and  I  won’t 
take  time  to  defend  the  hardest- 
working  columnists  of  all,  I  think 
sometimes,  the  conscious  humor¬ 
ists.  We  can  at  least  be  grateful 
to  them  for  making  it  a  little 
easier  to  get  a  smile  than  it  is 
sometimes  by  sitting  hopefully  in 
front  of  the  television  screen  all 
evening. 

Drew  has  kindly  relieved  me  of 
another  responsibility  in  defending 
the  so-called  “peep-hole”  columns 
and  predicted.  I  don’t  use  those 
phrases  in  derogation.  I  hSve 
had  some  experience  in  the  pre¬ 
diction  business  myself,  especially 
in  the  news  magazine  field,  but  1 
will  take  as  my  particular  prov¬ 
ince  the  so<alled  analytical  col¬ 
umnist,  the  interpretive  columnist. 

1  realize  they  shade  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  the  columnists 
who  are  less  analytical  and  more 
opinionated  and  from  there  into 
I’le  outright  ranters. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  outright  opinion  columns 
that  they  often  provide  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  American  people 
like  to  use,  and  I  suppose  some¬ 
thing  can  be  said  for  even  the 
bellowers  and  the  ranters,  although 
1  don’t  care  much  for  them  my¬ 
self.  They  at  least  are  helpful 
in  cases  of  low  blood  pressure. 
They  are  vicarious  release,  I  think, 
for  the  more  frustrated  and  mal¬ 
adjusted  elements  in  our  society, 
and  I  suppose  that  something,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  not  much,  is  to  be 
said  for  assassination  by  word  in¬ 
stead  of  assassination  by  bullet. 

But  I  will  confine  myself,  as 
much  as  I  can,  to  the  columnists 
who  try  to  elucidate  what  is  going 
on  in  the  realm  of  public  affairs, 
particularly  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Most  of  them 
make  their  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  although  some  do  not. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  a 
more  distant  vantage  point,  while 
it  may  involve  some  sacrifice  of 
detail,  lends  itself  to  greater  per¬ 
spective  and  more  objective  an¬ 
alysis. 

In  my  observation,  that  is  not 
always  the  case.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  distant  ivory  towers  har¬ 
bor  some  of  our  most  raucous 
voices  among  both  the  syndicated 
columnists  and  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers. 

Those  who  attempt  to  analyze 
and  interpret  what  is  going  on 


and  express  opinions  on  national 
and  international  affairs  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  intermittent  fire  from 
public  officials.  It  is  quite  true 
that  many  of  us  are  interested  in 
improving  if  not  removing  our 
public  officials.  We  give  our  ad¬ 
vice  generously,  and  when  I  say 
generously,  I  mean  not  only  plen¬ 
tifully  but  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  people  who  get  the  advice 
get  it  for  practically  nothing.  A 
lot  of  that  is  very  valuable  advice 
which  grows  from  long  experience 
in  observing  public  affairs  and 
men  in  public  affairs. 

Cabinet  members  and  cabinet 
makers  come  and  go.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  come  and  go;  even 
Presidents  come  and  go,  although 
not  so  often  as  they  used  to.  but 
the  veterans  of  the  press  gallery 
go  on  not  only  as  an  institution 
but  alnxKt  indefinitely  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

A  person  who  has  been  a  Wash¬ 
ington  observer  for  18  years  even, 
which  doesn’t  seem  very  long  to 
me,  is  senior  in  service  to  most 
of  the  per^le  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  most  of  the  policy¬ 
making  officials  in  the  Executive 
brandi. 

Out  of  the  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Represetrtatives,  there 
are  only  30  who  were  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  18  years 
ago,  and  only  about  a  dozen 
others  can  be  said  to  have  had 
any  experience  in  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  prior  to  18 
years  ago. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  only 
5  Senators  who  were  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  18  years  ago.  There  are  4 
others  who  previously  had  been 
in  Congress.  Then  there  are  per¬ 
haps  6  or  7  others  who  had  some  I 
kind  of  experience  with  national 
,or  international  affairs.  There  is  I 
a  very  small  percentage  who  can  | 
be  said  to  have  had  as  long  an  ; 
experience  as  many  people  in  the  i 
press  gallery  have  had.  j 

In  the  Executive  branch,  al- 1 
though  one  party  has  nominally 
been  in  control  for  18  years,  the 
heads  of  every  important  policy¬ 
making  subdivision  have  changed 
many  times  in  that  period,  and  to¬ 
day,  apart  from  the  professional 
career  men,  there  is  only  one 
man  in  the  cabinet  whose  service 
in  national  or  international  affairs 
goes  back  18  years,  and  only  one 
subcabinet  member  who  dates 
back  that  far.  Most  of  them  go 
back  no  farther  than  the  war 
period;  most  of  them  are  postwar. 

Now,  the  veteran  observer 
views  each  new  batch  of  arrivals 
very  much  as  1  suppose  a  college 
professor  views  the  members  of 
an  incoming  freshman  class.  He 
is  reassured  to  see  a  lot  of  C-men, 
occasionally  B,  occasionally  B+. 
and  once  in  awhile  his  heart  is 
gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
potential  star.  As  for  the  rest,  he 
wonders  how  they  ever  got  there. 

I  realize  all  I  am  saying  about 
the  Washington  observers  applies 


also  to  the  editors.  We  all  like 
to  give  advice,  not  only  to  the 
freshmen  but  to  the  sophomores, 
the  juniors  and  the  seniors,  and 
1  think  we  will  agree  that  they 
need  it.  But  right  there  is  where 
we  run  into  trouble,  and  I  think 
the  main  reason  why  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  this  discussion  this  afternoon 
is  because  the  Washington  observ¬ 
er  has  intruded  on  the  historic  do¬ 
main  of  the  editor.  He  has  to 
some  extent  reduced  the  prestige 
of  the  editor,  perhaps  even  his 
social  standing  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  where  formerly  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fount,  of  all 
wisdom. 

The  editor,  like  a  bureaucrat  or 
anyone  else  whose  position  and 
prestige  are  challenged,  reacts  with 
a  certain  amount  of  hostility  and 
resentment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
syndicated  columnists,  there  are 
perhaps  six  or  seven  kinds  of 
newspapers  and  editors  in  the 
daily  field  of  the  country.  The 
first  is  the  newspaper  where  the 
editor  is  concerned  primarily  with 
local  or  local  and  state  news.  He 
may  carry  a  little  smattering  of 
national  news  or  international 
news.  Usually  it  runs  behind  the 
radio.  He  may  even  buy  one 
Washington  column,  probably 
Drew  Pearson.  He  might  even 


buy  one  opinion  column.  But  he 
just  gives  you  a  little  smattering 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  larger 
world  of  affairs,  just  to  show  that 
he  has  not  forgotten. 

He  is  putting  out  primarily  a 
loc.il  newspaper,  and  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  other  job  so  in¬ 
adequately  that  I  often  wonder 
why  he  doesn’t  abandon  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  agencies  which  are  much 
better  equipped  to  do  it. 

The  second  category  is  the  news 
editor  of  the  old  school,  one  who 
believes  in  more  news  and  less 
opinion.  I  suppose  all  of  us  who 
have  come  up  through  the  news 
side  and  who  regard  ourselves  pri¬ 
marily  or  basically  as  reporters,  as 
1  do,  have  a  sympathy  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  news  editor,  but 
what  passes  for  news  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  that  is,  the  daily 
reporting,  is  often  not  very  infor¬ 
mative  and  indeed  may  quite 
incomprehensible  because  it  is  not 
related  as  it  is  presented  to  what 
went  on  the  day  before  or  the 
year  before  or  to  other  events 
which  are  occurring  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  really  does  not  en¬ 
lighten  the  reader  very  much.  So 
that  the  news  editor,  because  of 
the  inherent  defects  in  press  as¬ 
sociation  and  other  daily  news  re- 
{Continued  on  page  134) 
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continued  from  page  133  ' 
porting  of  a  so-called  factual  va¬ 
riety,  even  when  it  is  well  done  by 
conventional  standards,  often  frus¬ 
trates  his  own  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  his  public. 

Kditor  With  Mission 

The  third  type  of  editor  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  one  with  a  mis¬ 
sion,  the  one  who  is  perhaps  an 
editorial  writer  or  has  a  very 
strong  feeling  about  editorial  di¬ 
rection,  who  is  a  crusader,  or  at 
least  has  a  strong  institutional 
bent. 

He  wants  his  paper  to  speak 
with  only  one  voice.  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  is  because  he  believes 
he  is  infallible  or  secretly  because 
he  knows  that  he  is  not  infallible 
and  that  he  can’t  stand  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  fourth  category  is  similar  to 
the  third  except  instead  of  a  single 
voice  he  welcomes  a  chorus.  He 
is  willing  to  have  a  tenor  and  a 
bass  and  a  soprano,  even,  pro¬ 
vided  they  sing  the  same  tune  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  anybody  is 
a  little  bit  dissonant,  out  he  goes, 
or  if  he  looks  as  if  he  might  be  a 
little  off  key  from  the  viewpoint 
of  that  editor,  he  is  never  taken 
in.  He  wants  only  those  view¬ 
points  which  amplify  while  ba¬ 
sically  agreeing  with  his  own  in¬ 
terpretations  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  and  his  own  ambi¬ 
tions  . 

Broadminded  and  Fair 

As  a  variant  of  that  type  of  edi¬ 
tor,  I  would  cite  the  occasional 
one  who,  to  show  that  he  is  very 
broadminded  and  very  balanced 
and  fair  about  this,  will  take  one 
column  which  dissents  from  his 
main  line,  just  to  get  balance,  and 
he  will  flaunt  that  columnist  as 
proof  that  he  is  being  very  fair 
about  this  whole  business. 

I  often  notice,  however,  that  he 
will  choose  the  most  extreme  and 
therefore  the  least  exponent  of  a 
differing  viewpoint,  very  much  as 
if  the  Daily  Worker  chose  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  to  exemplify  the 
thinking  of  non-communist  and 
anti-communist  America. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
no  complaints  about  these  live 
categories  of  editors  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  I  would  have  complaints 
if  I  had  to  rely  on  them  to  keep 
me  informed  on  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  feel  that  way  even  if  1 
were  not  a  journalist  myself,  if  I 
were  a  citizen. 

When  I  travel  around  and  run 
into  these  newspapers,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  have  to  go  elsewhere,  and 
do,  to  keep  myself  abreast  of  what 
is  going  on.  Any  complaint  I 
might  have  about  them  as  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  is  more  than 
offset  by  my  gratitude  to  them  for 
the  money  they  have  helped  me 
to  make  out  of  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  as  the  Washington  editor 
of  a  news  magazine. 

Now,  there  are  two  other  types. 


One  which  I  regard  as  intelligent  some  of  them  do  extremely  well, 
and  shrewd  is  the  editor  who  pub-  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
lishes  a  variety  of  analytical  and  direct  contact  with  news  events 
opinion  columns,  and  may  even  and  the  men  who  are  making 
feature  when  important  issues  are  news,  and  the  public  realizes  it. 
to  the  forefront  differing  or  con-  That  is  why  they  usually  re- 
flicting  approaches  to  those  par-  gard  as  more  authoritative,  more 


ticular  problems 


Then  there  is  that  very  rare  under  a  Washington  dateline  than 
type,  the  New  York  Times,  the  what  is  written  in  the  home  edi- 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  torial  office.  In  fact,  you  could 
perhaps  we  should  include  the  take  exactly  the  same  thing  and 
Milwaukee  Journal  (certainly  in  send  it  from  here,  and  I  think 


purpose  we  have  to  include  it) 
which  publish  a  good  deal  of  an¬ 
alytical  and  interpretive  material 
but  get  it  all  done  by  people  on 
their  own  payroll. 


you  would  find  it  would  get  a 
better  audience. 

Practical  Way  to  Get  Variety 
The  only  practical  way  in  which 
most  newspapers  in  this  country 


The  fare  they  offer  may  not  ^  ^  ^^^iety  of  competent 

be  quite  so  varied  as  that  that  one  analytical  and  interpretive  jour- 
can  find  in  the  papers  that  buy  nalism  is  by  buying  syndicated 
some  of  the  syndicated  colum-  columns.  They  can’t  afford  any- 
nists,  but  nevertheless  they  do  thing  more.  It  is  quite  true  you 
carry  quite  competent  analysis  j^n’t  automatically  get  it  just  by 
and  even  outright  signed  opinion,  out  and  buying  a  bunch  of 

I  would  concede  that  many  of  syndicated  columns.  The  judg- 
the  corresponcknts  writing  from  pient  of  editore  may  err  in  that 
Washington  who  are  not  syndi-  as  it  does  in  others,  but 

cated  are  just  as  competent  to  ^^n  get  some  very  good  and 
do  good  analysis  and  express  opin-  ^orthwile  analytical  and  inter- 
ions  that  are  just  as  well  worth  journalism  in  that  form, 

listening  to  as  are  many  of  the  you  get  it  at  a  very  low  price; 
syndicated  columns.  In  fact,  some  ^  ridiculously  low  price 

of  thern  are  better  than  many  of  ^j^er  costs  of 

the  syndicated  columnists.  I  would  ^  newspaper  or  to 

concede  alw  that  there  are  rnany 

same  talent  or  even 

more  Washington  correspondents  bring  in  other 

who  could  do  that  job  if  they  information  . 


were  relieved  of  the  routine  of 
superficial  reporting,  if  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  spend  a  lot 


Tom  Wallace  Speaks  Frankly 
Tom  Wallace:  I  trust  that 


of  time  on  local  and  regional  there  is  a  sergeant-at-arms  in  this 
stories,  if  they  were  relieved  of  room  to  keep  order  because  I  pro- 
the  obligation,  express  or  im-  pose  to  express  my  opinion  of  col- 
plicit,  to  conform  to  the  particular  umnists  in  a  most  frank  and  forth- 
editorial  line  of  the  editor  and  right  manner,  and  I  do  not  propose 
were  just  turned  loose  to  use  their  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
own  judgment  and  to  apply  their  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Pearson  and 
own  experience.  Mr.  Lindley,  are  on  the  platform. 

Costly  Assignment  I  incurred  sometime  ago  the 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  how-  reputation  of  an  editor  to  whom 
ever,  there  are  not  many  news-  niention  of  a  columnist  was  tanta- 
papers  in  the  country  that  can  af-  fo  fhe  sight  of  water  to  a  ra- 

ford  to  maintain  even  one  man  of  Now,  that  was  somewhat 

their  own  in  that  field  near  the  error.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever 
main  centers  of  news,  and  there  assailed  a  columnist.  What  did 
are  still  fewer  that  can  afford  to  rnake  me  rabid  and  did  make  me 
maintain  more  than  one  or  two  '"ant  was  the  racket  method  by 
for  that  particular  purpose,  and  which  columnists  were  sold  some 
that  is  not  enough.  years  ago. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  Raymond  Clapper  was  a  good 


that  is  not  enough.  years  ago. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  Raymond  Clapper  was  a  good 
problems  of  such  magnitude  and  friend  of  mine;  I  admired  his  work, 
complexity  as  you  have  in  na-  I  suggested — 1  am  proving  my  lib- 
tional  and  international  affairs,  erality  now — Frank  Kent  to  that 
one  or  two  people  simply  cannot  staunch  Democratic  paper,  the 


cover  it.  A  good  man  can  move 
from  one  subject  to  another.  It 


takes  time,  however,  to  acquire  would  agree  to  put  that  venemous 
background  and  knowledge  in  any  Republican  on  the  editorial  page, 
particular  field,  and  there  is  a  I  went  considerably  out  of  my  way 
distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  this  morning  to  speak  to  and  shake 
situations  he  can  be  thoroughly  the  hand  of  and  pay  tribute  to 
conversant  with  at  one  time.  Tom  Stokes,  a  columnist  whose 

work  I  greatly  admire.  So  my 


The  editorial  writer  sitting  at 


home,  even  if  he  has  the  freedom  oP'tt'on  of  columnists  is  f^is— 
and  the  time  to  concentrate  on  a  '>ome  columnists  serve  the  public 
particular  area,  suffers  the  handi-  ptess  and  some  column- 

cap  of  being  too  far  removed  stink.  That  is  equally  true  of 


from  the  main  news  sources.  He 
may  overcome  that  by  frequent 


trips  and  by  other  means,  and  text.  George  Healy  said  this  morn- 


>  extremely  well,  ing  at  breakfast  that  Walter  Lipp- 
substitute  for  the  mann  had  described  the  editor  as 
nth  news  events  a  “defunct  animal.”  I  saw  my  text 
vho  are  making  immediately.  I  would  speak  to  this 
lublic  realizes  it.  audience  as  one  who  as  an  editor 
they  usually  re-  is  a  “defunct  animal,”  but  I  would 
ithoritative,  more  insist  that  I  was  not  speaking  to 
worth  listening  to,  what  is  written  an  audience  of  defunct  animals, 
;ton  dateline  than  and  I  planned  to  say  that  Mr.  Lipp- 
in  the  home  edi-  mann  may  have  become  a  column- 
fact,  you  could  ist  after  he  was  a  defunct  animal 
same  thing  and  as  an  editor.  I  have  not  inquired 
ere,  and  I  think  into  that  exactly!  I  am  not  certain, 
it  would  get  a  but  he  might. 

I  read  this  article,  and  I  saw 
to  Get  Variety  what  Mr.  Healy  had  said  was 

:ical  way  in  which  Healy’s  distillation  of  Wal- 

5  in  this  country  L'PP^anns  dissertation.  1 

5ty  of  competed 

interpretive  jour-  that  Walter  Lippmann  never 

mying  syndicated  said  anything  in  two  words, 
can’t  afford  any-  As  to  Indispensability  .  .  . 
is  quite  true  you  I  want  to  discuss  first  the  indis- 
illy  get  it  just  by  pensability  of  the  columnist.  When 
■uying  a  bunch  of  what  Mr.  Ferguson  has  called  the 
mns.  The  judg-  racket  began,  the  most  prominent 
may  err  in  that  vendor  of  columnists  was  the  New 
les  in  others,  but  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  It 
ne  very  good  and  had  several;  they  were  advertised 
ytical  and  inter-  in  these  words:  “lihis  great,  free 
im  in  that  form,  iiftelligence — and  the  blurb  which 
L  a  very  low  price;  ran  a  page  in  the  bush  league 
culously  low  price  press,  thanks  to  the  tolerance  of 
he  other  costs  of  the  bush  league  press,  went  on  to 
newspaper  or  to  prove  that  nobody  could  depend  on  . 
!  talent  or  even  an  editorial  writer,  on  an  editor, 

11  bring  in  other  on  an  editorial  page  to  inform 
nation  .  readers;  each  paper,  to  inform  its 

Speaks  Frankly  readers,  must  have  the  indispens- 
ce:  I  trust  that  infallible  syndicated  col- 

ant-at-arms  in  this 

der  because  I  pro-  ‘i’at  went  on  for  a  while, 

my  opinion  of  col-  'i*®  Herald  Tribune  sold  sev- 
st  frank  and  forth-  those  infallable,  indispens- 

id  I  do  not  propose  writers,  and  they  said  what 

I  by  the  fact  that  *i'®y  wanted  to.  One  of  them  per- 
Mr  Pearson  and  something  that 

e  ori  the  platform,  ^as  out  of  line  with  the  Herald 

.. _ _ „  Tribune’s  editorial  policy.  I  don’t 

Km  know  what  the  cause  was,  but  that 
n  editor  to  whom  columnist  was  dropped, 
dumnist  was  tanta-  ^  immediately  Iwked  up  my 
ht  of  water  to  a  ra-  Wilbur  Forrest— I  think  he 

^  is  in  this  audience,  and  he  may  re- 
t  think  I  have  ever  j 

how  on  earth  have  you  the  courage 
and  did  "1®!^®  "J®  jg  (j^op  one  of  your  indispensable, 
racket  method  by  columnists?  What  was 

ts  were  sold  some 

readers? 

apper  was  a  good  “Well,”  he  said,  “there  wasn’t 
admired  his  work.  frank,”  and  he  is  an 

im  proving  my  lib- 

man. 

rank  Kent  to  that  .  ...  ~.. 

cratic  paper,  the  Now,  the  Louisville  Times  runs 
,  about  ten  years  ®  of  columnists,  ^meb^y 
litorial  conference  "i/y  s®/.  .If .you  .'^®r®  th®  ®‘I'tor 
put  that  venemous  of  the  Louisville  Times  so  r^ently 
the  editorial  page.  you  have  this  attitude  tow^d 
ibly  out  of  my  way  mdispensability  and  infallibility, 
speak  to  and  shake  "'I'y  ^lo  you  do  it? 
nd  pay  tribute  to  1  can  explain  that  in  this  way, 

1  columnist  whose  that  I  don’t  own  the  Louisville 
/  admire.  So  my  Times.  It  inherited  me.  At  one 
lumnists  is  this —  time,  they  put  a  most  distinguished 
ts  serve  the  public  columnist,  perhaps  the  profoundest 
and  some  column-  columnist  then  and  now  writing, 
is  equally  true  of  on  my  editorial  page.  Sometimes 
he  would  write  a  column  and  a 
to  get  around  to  my  half  and  sometimes  two  columns, 
ealy  said  this  morn-  (Continued  on  page  135) 
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Courier- Journal,  about  ten  years 
before  the  editorial  conference 


editors. 

Now  1  want  to  get  around  to  my 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 


under  the  hallucination  that  there  ArtVllIV’  Tovt 

is  such  a  thing  as  infallibility.  Clapper  Aword  UiUl  X 

Forest  Seymour  (Des  Moines  Washington — Paul  L.  Martin, 

Register  and  Tribune):  1  judge  chief  of  the  Washington  bu-  Xiepillllb  OClil 

that  the  columnists  who  are  here  .^e  Gannett  Newspa-  Hll  Ov^r  TT  S 

today  at  least  are  aware  that  they  „  .  i&il  w»  t»Ju 

are  considered  something  less  than  Raymon  rniiiMmis  n Nationwide  re¬ 
divine  bv  the  editors  of  the  coun-  Clapper  Award  for  his  senes  Columbus,  O.  Nationwide  re 

aivine  oy  me  eaiiors  or  me  coun  »  sponsc  greeted  an  Ohio  State  Jour- 

try,  judging  by  the  tenor  of  the  The  Men  Around  Truman.  ^pj„  ^f 

remarks.  The  award  was  announced  (jen.  Douglas  MacArthur’s  speech 

Editorials  Are  Edited  and  presented  at  the  annual  to  Congress. 

First,  let  me  say  that  an  edito-  dinner  of  the  American  Society  More  than  2,600  requests  for 

rial  writer  on  our  own  staff  gf  Newspaper  Editors.  reprints  from  35  states  have  been 

would  be  very  severely  edited  if  — ■  received  in  the  Journal  office.  An- 

he  wrote  dully  or  if  he  wrote  badly  Ex-Crusader-Editor  swering  these  pleas  as  well  as  those 

in  any  way  or  if  he  did  not  adhere  _ .  •  wj  v  1  from  Ohio  readers,  the  Journal 

to  what  the  editor  considered  to  be  Di©S  111  N©W  York  thus  far  has  mailed  or  handed  out 

We  would  probably  re- ,  John  A.  Hennessy,  93,  former  25.000  copies, 
quire  the  rewriting  of  the  editorial  crusading  city  editor  of  the  New  Text  of  the  MacArthur  talk, 

or  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket,  one  York  Mail  and  Express,  managing  complete  with  a  four-column  cut 

editor  for  two  years  of  the  New  of  the  “old  soldier”  on  the  House 

York  Press  and  president  and  edi-  of  Representatives  rostrum,  is 

tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  printed  on  80-pound  enameled 

News,  died  April  22  in  Brooklyn,  stock,  15  by  22*A  inches,  particu- 

N.  Y.  larly  suited  to  framing. 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  credited  with  Planning  to  make  that  use  of 
saving  the  state  millions  of  dol-  the  reprints  were  schools,  busi- 
lars  when  he  served  in  1913  as  nesses  and  industries,  many  of 
chief  auditor  for  New  York’s  Gov-  which  had  requested  to  500 
emor  William  Sulzer.  He  himself  copies  apiece  for  distribution  to 
was  an  unsuccesful  candidate  for  their  employes, 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  After  an  Associated  Press  item 
Governor  in  1914.  about  the  offer  appeared  in  major 

Mr.  Hennessy’s  father,  the  late  circles,  requests  for  the  reprints 
John  G.  Hennessy,  was  for  many  poured  in  from  New  York  to 
years  night  editor  and  city  editor  California.  Fulfilling  the  Journal’s 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  promise  to  “meet  the  demand”  is 
son  began  work  as  an  office  boy  Sid  R.  Phillips,  public  relations  di- 
for  Louis  J.  Jennings,  editor-in-  rector  of  the  Dispatch  Printing 
chief  of  the  Times.  Co. 


Columnist  vs.  Editor 
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but  almost  never  one  column.  I 
bad  a  terrible  time  chopping  him 
jown  to  one  column.  Remember, 
at  that  time,  it  was  considered 
sKrilege  to  cut  any  columnist.  You 
were  considered  morally  obliged  to 
publish  everything  a  man  wrote 
and  make  up  your  paper  with  what 
was  left  after  you  had  done  that 
with  regard  to  sundry  columnists. 

Tt  Will  Be  Edited  Here’ 

About  the  first  Western  editor  _  _ 

that  rebelled  against  that  was  Roy  facts. 

Roberts,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 

who  issued  the  edict  in  his  editorial  . . . 

rooms,  “The  Kansas  City  Star  will  gf  the  two. 
be  edited  here  and  not  by  the  syn-  ^  .  i 

dicate  in  New  York.”  columnists.  .  . . . .  ..  _ _ 

While  gloomily  chopping  down  whether  the  columnists  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  are  now  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  editors  have  the 
right  to  edit  them  or  to  treat  their 
copy  other  than  .^writing  pretty 


my  distinguished  columnist,  I  hit 
upon  an  idea.  I  decided  I  would 
write  a  feature  and  find  out 

whether  it  or  the  infallible,  indis-  .  .  . . 

pensable  gentleman  got  the  most  much  as  they  treat  the  copy  of  any 
attention,  and  I  devised  this  simple  reporter  or  any  editorial  writer 
feature:  “A  Colonel  of  Our  Ac-  on  their  staff, 
quaintance.”  The  Colonel  uttered  Mr.  Pearson:  I  should  say  that 
only  one  sentence.  It  was  always,  judging  by  the  way  you  chopped 
without  any  variation,  about  a  me  down  you  thought  I  was  a 
drink  of  whiskey.  pretty  dull  writer.  Well,  seriously 

Great  Business  Error  speaking,  and  speaking  for  myself 

Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  only,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  true 
said  for  and  against  a  drink  of  that  an  editor  has  to  be  the  final 
whiskey,  but  the  Colonel  never  judge  of  what  goes  into  his  paper, 
said  anything  against.  After  a  year.  We  columnists  have  got  to  pro- 
we  surveyed  the  two  features  and  duce  good  stuff  or  be  cut.  There  is 
the  Colonel  ran  neck  and  neck  no  question  about  that.  We  can’t 
with  the  profound  columnist.  object  to  it.  I  object  sometimes 
Now.  that  is  as  to  being  indis-  on  material  which 

Dcnsable  ^  worked  very,  very  hard  on, 

-  -  _  sometimes  weeks  or  months,  which 

I  wish  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fer-  have  frequently  a  risk  of  libel 
(uson,  that  a  very  great  business  where  we  are  digging  up 

error  is  made  by  newspapers  who  .gme  very  important  story  that  has 
vend  so  much  of  their  space  ad-  j,onest  government, 

vertising  the  other  fellow.  Well,  some  editors  call  me  up 

You  are  in  the  advertising  busi-  and  get  the  background  of  the 
ness  up  to  your  eyes,  so  why  story,  some  just  cut  it.  But  in  an- 
do  you  advertise  yourself  so  little  swer  to  your  question,  I  have  got- 
and  the  other  fellow  so  much?  All  ten  a  little  callous  about  the  cut- 
of  us  know  that  there  was  a  time  ting  of  the  column  though  I  still 
I  when,  for  instance,  the  Acheson  feel  you  are  missing  some  gems 
Globe,  of  Kansas,  advertised  it-  occasionally, 
j  self  all  over  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Lindley:  I  think  I  agree 
j  its  little  editorial  paragraphs,  and  with  you.  Drew.  I  would  even  go 
I  that  was  done  by  many  news-  further  and  concede  that  a  colum- 
papers.  nist  sometimes  is  improved  by  judi- 

But  nowadays  we  give  every-  cious  editing, 
body  else  the  advertising.  Dwight  Marvin  (Troy  Rec- 

Mr.  Lindley:  I  would  like  to  ord):  We  keep  a  dosier  of  letters 
say  something  about  this  word  that  on,  say,  Mr.  Pearson,  who  is  one 
:  teems  to  be  very  popular  and  has  of  our  columnists  and  whom  we 
been  impressed  on  the  minds  of  hope  to  retain  for  a  long  time, 
editors,  infallibility  or  infallible.  and  we  set  down  in  that  dosier  the 
I  should  think  the  fact  that  there  l™cs  he  was  wrong.  When  that 
I  are  many  syndicated  columns  and  happens,  nothing  more  is  said 
that  many  editors  use  a  great  many  about  it  by  the  syndicate  people; 
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Illinois  Doily  Denies 
Syndicate  ‘Pressure’ 


Chicago  —  Charges  that  two 
newspapermen  were  fired  by  the 
Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier  because  of 
their  efforts  to  report  a  gambling- 
political  tieup  in  Lincoln  were  de¬ 
nied  by  the  co-publishers  of  the 
Courier — John  and  Allyne  Nugent. 

Such  charges  were  made  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  a  dispatch 
from  its  reporter,  George  Thiem, 
who  stated  “the  firing  of  the  two 
young  newspapermen  is  the  latest 
episode  in  Logan  County’s  mixed 
gambling  and  political  situation.” 
Nine  persons  are  under  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury,  Jan.  20,  but  have 
yet  to  come  to  trial. 

Deny  Syndicate  Pressure 

John  Nehman,  reporter,  and 
Russell  Clanahan,  telegraph  editor, 
were  discharged,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nugent,  for  “general  in¬ 
subordination  and  insolence  to  the 
publishers  and  for  failure  to  fol¬ 
low  the  newspaper’s  policy.” 

“No  group  or  syndicate  dictates 
to  the  Courier,”  the  co-publishers 
told  E&P.  “There  ir  no  pressure 
from  any  gambling  syndicate  on 
the  Evening  Courier.” 

The  two  men  discharged  are 
1949  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Journalism 
are  were  engaged  in  their  first 
newspaper  jobs  since  leaving  col¬ 
lege.  The  issue  which  brought 
about  their  discharge  occurred  on 
April  2  when  Mr.  Nehman  wrote 
a  front  page  story  headed:  “Lin¬ 
coln  Ministers  Call  for  Little  Ke- 
fauver  Committee.” 


Mr.  Thiem,  in  his  Daily  News 
story,  reported  that  Nehman  and 
Clanahan  said  they  were  fired  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  subordinate 
their  news  coverage  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  policy. 

The  Nugents  pointed  out  that, 
prior  to  the  April  2  story,  a  defi¬ 
nite  news  policy  was  stated  orally 
to  staff  members  and  after  the 
story  appeared,  it  was  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 


L.  A.  Editors  Give 
$4,000  to  lAPA 

Washington  —  Tom  Wallace, 
Louisville  Courier  ~  Journal  editor 
emeritus,  appealed  April  21  for 


Link  Discloses 
Perils  Faced  in 
Crime  Reportinc 


St,  Louis — ^The  inside  story 


the  cooperation  the  inembers  how ’Theodore  C.  Link  has  invest 
of  the  American  S^iety  of  News-  gj  Lo^j^  ^ 


paper  Editors  in  activit  es  of  Inter-  u  -  „  „  - 

American  Press  Association.  *  •,  in 

He  reported  six  Latin  American 
editors  contributed  $4,000  to  the 
association  at  a  rewnt  board  meet-  ^^’^^^an 

mg  in  Mexico  City  so  they  are 
not  trying  to  take  a  ride  on  the  revealed  many 
editors  of  the  U.  S.  _ _ _ 


Court  Records  Needed 


The  statement  explained  “the 
news  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Eve¬ 
ning  0)urier  in  reporting  various 
types  of  crime  or  misbehavior 
against  society  and  the  accepted 
laws  of  the  city,  county,  state  and 
nation  is  to  confine  all  such  news 
reporting  to  what  transpires  in  a 
court  of  law,  or  is  taken  from 
police  or  court  records.  .  .  . 

“Accusations  of  persons  or  or¬ 
ganizations  are  not  to  be  reported 
as  news.  .  .  .  The  proper  place  for 
allegations,  evidence  and  proof  is 
in  a  court  of  law,  not  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  Courier,  without 
proper  legal  action  being  in  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  courts.” 


Czechs  Arrest 
Oatis  of  AP 
On  3  Charges 


Mr.  Link,  the 
paper’s  veteran 
crime  reporter, 
revealed  many 

of  his  personal  “ 

experiences  —  in- 
eluding  threats 

while  investigat-  —  mk 
ing  crime.  ,,  , 

He  covered  all  ^ 

hearings  of  the  Kefauver  Com 
mittee,  except  those  in  Detroit 


Refer  to  Gambling 
The  article  dealt  with  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Logan  County 
Ministerial  Association,  whose 
members  favored  a  resolution  of 
Sen.  Wallace  Thompson  before  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  for  a 
state  crime  and  gambling  investiga¬ 
tion. 


When  the  story  appeared  in  the 
Courier,  John  Nugent  stopped  the 
presses  and  deleted  certain  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  resolutions. 

“The  reason  I  deleted  portions 
of  the  ministers’  resolutions  was 
because  they  contained  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  allegations  referring  to  the 
charge  of  a  ‘protected  gambling 
syndicate,’  ”  Mr.  Nugent  ex¬ 
plained. 

‘The  nine  men  under  indictment 
are  yet  to  be  tried.  The  Courier 
operates  under  a  policy  that  does 
not  believe  in  ‘trial  by  newspaper.’ 
The  Courier  has  not  and  does  not 
condone  organized  gambling.” 

Not  a  Crusading  Paper 

The  Nugents  asserted  the  Cour¬ 
ier  is  not  a  crusading  newspaper. 
“We  don’t  want  to  harm  any  in¬ 
nocent  person,”  said  Mrs.  Nugent. 
“We  will  not  print  unsupported 
charges  no  matter  who  makes 
them.” 


Says  Papers  Vanished 

The  Daily  News  carried  a  side 
story  stating  that  copies  of  Mon¬ 
day’s  downstate  edition  “vanished” 
at  Lincoln  when  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Thiem’s  story  might  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Monday  issue.  Daily 
news  copies  on  the  same  train  for 
other  cities  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  safely. 

The  Daily  News  story,  however, 
appeared  in  the  Tuesday  down- 
state  edition  and  1,000  extra 
copies  were  sold  in  Lincoln,  the 
Daily  News  reported. 

On  Tuesday  a  resolution  from 
the  Logan  County  Social  Action 
Committee  of  the  ministerial  as¬ 
sociation  commended  the  Daily 
News  on  its  story  and  praised 
the  two  young  men  discharged 
from  the  Courier  for  “their  fear¬ 
less  devotion  to  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  journalism.” 


The  Communists  in  Czecho-  .u  c  *  la 

oslovakia  have  arrested  William  ^^e  Senate  CoiaJ 

N.  Oatis,  Associated  Press  chief  niittee  to  12  cities,  going 

missed  the  Detroit  sessions  be 
cause  he  was  investigating  an 
underworld  double-killing  in  St 
Louis.  unions 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  has  paic 
tribute  to  Mr.  Link  on  numeroir  uoio"* 

occasions  for  his  help  to  the  rom  -'8^1  ' 

mittee.  newsp; 

Mr.  Link,  46,  has  been  busjjP*®'®^! 
investigating  crime  since  he  re 
turned  to  die  P-D  in  1945,  aftei  The 
''“’I”  _  ,.  nearly  three  years  as  a  Marine  lion-  i 

.2>preaaing  ^  ^  combat  correspondent  in  the  Pa  local 
malicious  infor-  l,y  a 


Prague.  He  faces 
trial  on  these 
three  charges: 

1.  For  activi¬ 
ties  hostile  to  the 
state. 

2.  Gathering 
and  disseminat¬ 
ing  information 
considered  se¬ 
cret. 

3.  Spreading 
malicious  infor¬ 


mation  regarding  the  state  through  p.^  disclosed  ho 


illegal  news_  organs  for  which  pro-  he  obtained  from  the  late  Gullv  local 


gr^  he  misused  Czwh  citizens.  Owen,  information  as  to  how  theordcK 
The  penalties  are  indefinite.  Capone  mob  was  trying  to  control  <rike< 
Correspondents  in  the  West,  un-  ^he  betting  industry  of  the  coun-  latior 
able  to  gam  any  explanation  of  t^y.  Owen,  then  a  partner  in  tht  *hat 
the  charges  from  official  sources,  distributing  racing  wire  serv-  atisfs 
said  they  believed  the  reporters  ju  Louis,  didn’t  want  to  the  1< 
trial  would  be  a  prelude  in  propa-  talk  to  Mr.  Link  in  his  office  or 


ganda  for  the  Clementis  trial.  his  home.  The  reporter’s  story  n,, 
Mr.  Oatis,  who  went  to  Prague  continued*  * 


last  June  after  two  AP  men  had  ..,t  was  his  habit  to  walk  al-l 
been  expelled  for  unoby;ctive  re-  ^ost  every  day  at  the  same  hourly, 
porting,  vanished  Monday  as  he  to  the  Mutual  Bank  &  Trust  Co.|^ 


continued: 


went  to  put  his  car  in  a  garage.  St.  Louis).  ...  If  I  wished  T"' 
His  arrest  was  announced  Wednes-  to  sec  him,  I  would  walk  down  to  *  ,i 
day  after  U.  S.  embassy  officials  the  bank  about  the  same  time.  ^  „ 


had  queried  Czech  officials. 


We  would  talk  at  one  of  the  coun- 


One  by  one,  five  members  of  ters,  as  if  it  were  just  a  rasua’ 
Mr.  Oatis’  staff  at  the  AP  bureau  meeting. 


have  disappeared  and  now  the  “jn  those  conversations,  Owen 


Kefauver  Sentiment  Eicboed  nesses  against  their  chief. 


government  has  indicated  it  will  told  me  how  the  Capone  mob  was 
use  them,  Czech  nationals,  as  wit-  moving  in  on  St.  Louis.  Kansas 


The  Courier  published  the  So¬ 
cial  Action  Committee  resolution 
on  its  front  page  Tuesday.  The 
resolution  concluded:  “And  we 
feel  with  Senator  Kefauver  that  a 
vigilant  and  fearless  newspaper  is 
the  most  powerful  weapon  the 
people  have  against  organized 
crime.” 

The  Courier  also  carried  an  edi¬ 
torial  quoting  from  the  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  warn¬ 
ing  against  “trial  by  newspaper,” 
reemphasizing  the  Court’s  opinion 
that  “newspapers,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  Constitutional  rights,  may 
not  deprive  accused  persons  of 
their  right  to  fair  trial.” 


Mr.  Oatis,  36,  is  an  Indiana  na-  ver 


City,  Omaha,  Louisville  and  Den- 


tive;  formerly  worked  for  AP  in  Things  were  “tense”  for  Mr 
Indianapolis,  New  York,  London.  Link  when  he  was  in  Peoria  in  Jr"' 
AP  General  Manager  Frank  J.  1948  investigating  the  killings  of  ' 
Starzel  pledged  “all  the  resources  Bemie  and  Carl  Shelton. 
at  our  command’  ’in  defense  of  “I  rode  in  taxical^  only  if  I 
Mr.  Oatis  and  expressed  full  con-  knew  the  driver,”  he  related.  1 
fidence  in  his  integrity  as  a  re-  went  only  into  two  taverns — and  J®.  * 
porter  .The  charge  of  secrecy  there  are  scores  in  Peoria — at«  “'"1 
violation,  he  said,  was  “baffling,"  only  in  hotel-restaurants  and  went 
since  AP’s  file  from  Prague  has  out  at  nights  only  when  absolutcl)  “  ^ 
been  open  to  Czech  officials  at  necessary.  On  occasion,  in  Chi-  “'iPj 
all  times.  cago  and  Peoria.  I  registered  at 

*  •  •  two  hotels,  under  my  own  name 


all  times. 


Spain  firmly  refused  to  recon-  in  one  and  under  a  fictitious  namei  1*1^' 
sider  its  ban  on  correspondence  by  in  the  other,  where  I  slept."  * 
Sam  Pope  Brewer,  New  York  He  said  he  came  close  to  get-,  l"* 


^atii  1  nc  5aiu  uc  voiiic  wn/sc  iu 

Times  staffer,  after  U.  S.  officials  ting  shot  by  gangsters  in  Febni-| 


intervened. 
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bPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


Jnions  Make  Local 
ll^^argaining  Difficult 


Com 


have  prevented  all  of  that  loss.  l.T.U.  Executive  Council’s  failure 
But  the  contrary  l.T.U.  strike  to  train  perforator  operators  and 
program  in  nearly  all  instances  otherwise  meet  the  problem.  I.T.U. 
forced  the  publisher  to  find  a  law  and  “policy’^  require  that  local 

substitute  means  of  maintaining  unions  take  jurisdiction  and  con- 

the  newspaper  without  l.T.U.  trol  over  all  Teletypesetter  opera- 

members.  tions  and  guarantee  a  Kale  which 

The  record  shows  that  l.T.U.  eventually  reaches  the  journeyman 

strikes  constantly  reduce  I.T.U.  level  for  all  perforator  operators. 

Preservation  of  local  bargaining  with  unions  in  the  newspaper  in-  control  over  newspaper  composing  Adamant  on  Jurfedktton 
ry  depends  on  aggressive  action  by  the  publishers,  the  ANPA  rooms  and  mail  rooms.  Seventy-  -rue,-  in  the  country  some 
:ial  Standing  Committee  asserted  in  its  annual  report  which  focussed  five  newspapers  have  been  lost  by  40  or  50  newsnaner  comnosing 

ntion  on  the  growing  usurpation  of  local  negotiations  by  interna-  i.j.u.  in  the  52  continuing  strikes  rwms  where  union  computers 

inal  officers.  .  „  ^  .  u  •  .  .  initiated  by  that  group  in  the  last  ^re  receiving  tape  from  non-union 

•Most  local  unions,”  said  the  make  the  choice  clearly  proves  five  years.  perforator  operators  working  at 

mittee  headed  by  George  N.  that  free  local  bargaining  does  not  fy^^  j  Suspensions  less  than  the  journeyman  scale, 

le,  are  steadily  losing  their  prevail.  American  industries  have  a  Obviously,  the  l.T.U.  cannot  strike 

tIemenT’ ^  Favorable  Trends  better  no-strike  record  than  the  all  these  places  at  the  same  time. 

Dcspite  thesc  manifest  obstacles,  .1950  performance  of  newspapers.  In  most  instances  the  local  com- 

l^ially  troe  in  the  International  three  labor  trends  in  the  Less  than  five  of  the  775  papers  positors  are  satisfied  with  the  Tele- 

[Ty^graphical  Unitm.  newspaper  business  that  are  most  published  by  ANPA  members  typesetter  operation  as  it  stands. 

Th!  ^^vorable.  Fewer  strikes  and  more  stopped  publication  in  1950  be-  But  the  l.T.U.  is  adamant  about 

J  thif  arbitration  are  revealed  in  this  re-  cause  of  strikes.  Last  year  there  Teletypesetter  jurisdiction,  as  evi- 

«  submits  this  report  with  the  means  less  strife  and  were  onlv  18  newsoaoer  strikes  denced  by  the  number  of  strikes 


I  from 
es.  He| 
ms  be 
ing  an] 
in  St 


were  only  18  newspaper  strikes  —  -.7  -  —  — 

rea  ization  that  publishers  and  greater  production  for  the  benefit  and  only  two  prevented  distribu-  ‘I  bas  called  on  the  issue  during 
...Jk,.  e^loye^s  recognm,  our  nu-  ^  ""  The  ^  the  past  year.  The  practiee  has 

9-"Xle»iSy  tliffiS^  wages  and  profits  that  would  be  16  work  stoppages  did  not  slop  hee"  to  skike  fijst  one^ewspaper 


nwnt  u  nnfgnrfnnat,.  Rnt  than  ran,  s‘"kes.  puWication.  The  rccord  of  the  and  then  the  other  in  the  hope  of 

,  rvSviniis  I”  addition  to  these  two  favor-  previous  year  shows  twice  as  many  intimidating  the  rest.  This  practice 

Each  year  the  international  laws  “bte  trends  that  show  fewer  strikes  strikes-but  publication  was  rare-  wiU 
ad  policies  of  most  international  and  more  arbitration  is  the  third  ly  suspended. 


some  time  to  come. 

,rnk)n7furtherrertrictth7frVedo^  mitigated  by  Government  The  1950  l.T.U.  convention  act-  Arbitration 

i(4of  local  bargaining.  Most  local  Through  fraeral  legislation  and  ed  decisively  to  ease  the  proce-  Last  year  our  report  stated: 

^unions  are  steadily  losing  their  administrative  enforcement,  free  dures  for  calling  strikes.  An  “Abitration  has  settled  more  dis- 

right  to  freely  negotiate  a  local  bargaining  on  the  local  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  ef-  putes  in  the  newspaper  business 

.newspaper  settlement.  This  is  es-  level  has  been  guaranteed  for  those  fective  Jan.  1,  1951,  permits  a  during  the  past  year  than  in  any 

n  busiltxeially  true  in  the  International  .  "'•Ibng  and  anxious  to  majority  rather  than  the  tradition-  similar  period  for  more  than  a 

h..  wJrypographical  Union.  preserve  it.  al  three-fourths  vote  of  a  local  decade.”  Since  that  report,  34 

The  newspaper  is  a  local  institu-  International  Typographical  union  to  determine  questions  of  newspaper  disputes  were  settled  by 

lion.  But  the  average  union  is  a  **  the  main  force  that  is  strike  action  and  changes  in  scale  arbitration.  That  number  is  an  ad- 

local  group  manifestly  controlled  ''■Bing  local  negotiations.  The  de-  (provided  a  strike  has  l.T.U.  Ex-  ditional  gain  of  five  awards  over 

by  an  international  institution,  structive  policy  of  that  group  ecutive  Council  approval)  and  ex-  the  previous  year. 

Hence  what  is  desired  by  both  |ts  1944  mandate  that  eludes  altogether  from  voting  on  But  a  final  award  is  not  the  sole 

local  parties  is  subject  to  what  is  ^very  publisher  niust  be  governed  such  questions  “those  classified  as  aim  of  an  arbitration  agreement, 
ordeted  elsewhere.  Most  l.T.U.  every  internation'-l  union  law.  proprietor  or  not-at-the-trade  for  An  arbitration  commitment  lubri- 
krikes  have  been  caused  by  inter-  anti-bargaining  program  was  dues  payment  purposes.”  The  ad-  cates  conciliation.  It  prevents  the 

Mtional  edict  that  prevents  doing  emphasized  in  1947  by  the  mitted  intent  of  these  changes  is  loss  of  wages  and  profits  resulting 

that  has  been  determined  to  the  prohibiting  all  news-  to  eliminate  certain  “conservative”  from  strikes.  In  addition  to  the 

tttisfaction  of  the  local  union  and  contracts  because  federal  inauences  from  the  “commercial  thirty-four  awards,  there  were 

the  local  publisher.  prohibited  any  contract  side”  and  to  facilitate  use  of  the  twenty-three  reported  settlements 

Nullified  bv  Cliiers  Veto  approve.  Strike  weapon  against  smaller  of  disputes  en  route  to  arbitration. 

^  _  All  of  the  foregoing  caused  the  newspapers  and  commercial  shops,  a  total  of  fifty-seven  arbitration 

me  nies  ot  your  Chicago  omce  ^^lerican  Newspaper  Publishers  Hence  the  stage  has  been  set  for  cases  ended  by  award  or  concilia- 

are  replete  with  harmonious  agree-  Association  to  ask  the  National  La-  an  intensified  program  of  strikes  tion  during  the  past  year, 

mcnts  made  within  the  newspaper  Relations  Board  and  the  U.  S.  and  strike  threats — on  wages.  Tele-  During  the  past  year  the  number 
tunny  in  one  commiunity  mat  are  oj^trict  Court  to  save  free  bar-  typesetter  jurisdiction,  and  other  o^  International  Arbitration  Agree- 
mmediately  nullified  by  the  veto  gaining  on  the  local  level.  Those  issues  —  if  and  when  the  l.T.U.  ments  executed  between  ANPA 

M  an  international  union  chief,  n  l.R.B.  and  court  proceedings  high  command  chooses.  .  .  .  members  and  the  Pressmen’s 

i$^^S?5eJSondhfe  de^reTK’ii^the  temporarily  preserved  local  Teletypesetter  jurisdiction  caused  Union  has  i^reased  from  a  total 

freecS  oMwal  LlStStSnr  ^  negotiations  even  though  they  still  eight  strikes  during  1950,  or  44.4 

union  Ks  and  •’y  constant  per  cent  of  the  total  of  eighteen  'mtiated  by  that  union  within  that 

international  union  laws  and  international  union  interference  walkouts  Wanes  nave  rise  to  the  y®^’’- 

resolutions  hastily  improvised  at  ,u  .  ohstnirts  and  ron  wages  gave  rise  lo  me  General  Outlook  . 

nninn /-r.nv6.ntir.nc  ari.  n«t  Hps.nnpd  ‘'’31  ofsi^ucts  agreement  and  con-  same  number  of  work  stopages.  oenerai  i^uuuuk.. 

to  Te^Mo^S  reouireiJ^it?  T^^^  sequently  creates  strikes.  Thus  those  two  issues  caused  near-  Events  of  the  past  year  focus 

unilateral  legislation  interna-  ‘l’«  current  l.T.U.  attempt  90  per  cent  of  the  1950  strikes,  attention  upon  one  of  the  prob- 

tional  standards  for  every  metro-  1°  establish  complete  international  l.T.U.  initiated  90  per  cent  of  last  [erns  which  has  confronted  pub- 
politan  city  and  hamlet  in  the  'I'ctation  in  newspaper  labor  rela-  year’s  newspaper  strikes. 

United  States  and  Canada.  Many  I*®"*  been  postponed.  But  local  ‘Tele’  Is.sue  Looms  Larger 
of  those  universal  rules  impose  bargaining,  which  is  but  one  means  Actually,  if  it  were  possible  to 

wasteful  make-work  practices  on  ^  maintaining  a  tree  press,  will  tabulate  sources  of  strike  “threats”  pqininp  denends  lireelv  on  aoeres 
«wyap.,,.ha.  hr  similar  J?, «">«»"'  during  .1950,  Uia  T.l«ypa«.kr  SrafliS't  Srhk'E 

exactions  in  Other  industries.  In  »  •  i“"sdic‘ion  >ssue  would  loom  even  bargaining.  ANPA  initiated  the 

no  other  business  is  there  such  a  Strikes  . .  larger  in  the  over-all  picture.  This  n.l.R.B.  and  court  cases  based  on 

thing  as  bogus,  but  this  custom  In  1950,  as  in  previous  years,  is  no  new  issue.  But  the  increasing  uy  violation  of  federal  law 
of  resetting  type  not  used  persists  strikes  initiated  by  the  Interna-  use  of  Teletypesetters  plus  the  ’  record  is  now  in  course  of 
»s  an  example  of  wages  paid  to  tional  Typographical  Union  were  organization  of  several  regional  j^jng  printed  and  the  main  case 
duplicate  work  that  produces  the  chief  obstacle  in  publishing  wire  circuits  and  the  projection  of  argued  either  in  June  or 

nothing.  newspapers.  But  this  obstacle  was  even  more  extensive  circuits  have  October  of  this  year 

There  is  no  law  of  government  completely  overcome  by  continued  brought  the  issue  to  the  forefront  ^ 

s  liaDK'j  *bat  requires  a  publisher  to  accept  publication.  Manifestly,  l.T.U.  during  the  past  year. 

t_«  I  »n  international  union  law.  But  strikes  have  proved  a  complete  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was 

to  ge<-\  *bc  alternative  is  often  a  strike,  loss  of  time,  effort,  wages,  and  expressed  by  various  delegates  to 

Febnl^  1"  either  event,  being  forced  to  union  security.  Arbitration  could  the  l.T.U.  convention  with  the 
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Ushers  for  many  years — the  alarm¬ 
ing  shortage  of  skilled  mechanical 
manpower.  .  .  . 

The  preservation  of  local  bar- 


OEOROK  N.  DALE.  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Benjamin  J.  Foley 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Bert  N.  Honea 
Hiiith  P.  Walls 
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Times  Settles 
$68,000  Clcdm 
For  Newsprint 

A  $68,000  damage  suit  against 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  brought 
by  A.B.C.  Publications,  Inc.,  for 
alleged  breach  of  contract  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  loan  of  newsprint 
was  settled  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  this  week.  According  to 
H.  S.  Bodin  of  plaintiffs  counsel, 
a  no-publicity  stipulation  regard¬ 
ing  terms  was  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  settlement. 

The  case  involving  the  loan  of 
2,960  tons  of  newsprint  to  the 
Times  in  1948  almost  ended  in  a 
mistrial  about  an  hour  before  the 
settlement.  When  the  jury  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  third  day,  April 
26,  Jury  Foreman  Arnold  Truax 
was  missing. 

The  plaintiff  was  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  case  with  1 1  jurors,  but 
the  Times  demurred. 

Justice  Edgar  J.  Nathan,  Jr. 
was  preparing  to  declare  a  mis¬ 
trial  when  a  phone  call  revealed 
the  missing  juror’s  whereabouts. 
He  had  moved  to  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  and  had  overslept. 

When  the  jury  was  ready  to 
continue,  a  conference  took  place 
in  the  Justice’s  chamber  and  then 
the  settlement  was  announced. 

The  plaintiff,  a  Delaware  cor¬ 
poration,  said  it  had  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Times  2,960  tons  of 
newsprint  at  $96  or  $101  per  ton 
in  advance.  ($96  for  standard 
newsprint  or  $101  for  roto-news). 
The  plaintiff  had  obtained  the 
paper  for  publication  of  a  Sunday 
magazine  for  distribution  in  Latin 
America,  but  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Times  when 
publication  of  its  first  issue  was 
postponed. 

Called  for  Return 

The  agreement  further  called 
for  the  return  of  the  same  amount 
of  newsprint  to  the  plaintiff  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  and  second  quarter 
of  1949  at  $96  or  $101  a  ton. 
The  plaintiff  charged  the  Times 
returned  only  850  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  Times  claimed  in  its  an¬ 
swer  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed 
to  resume  publication  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  and  had  no  use  for 
the  rest  of  the  newsprint  involved. 
The  Times  further  alleged  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  request  delivery 
of  the  balance  of  2,110  tons  of 
newsprint  in  the  manner,  within 
the  time  and  at  the  places  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  agreements  and  failed 
to  make  any  payment  in  advance 
therefor  as  specified. 

Also  the  Times  contended  the 
plaintiff  attempted  to  divert  the 
paper  to  foreign  markets,  at  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  defendant. 

Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager  of  the  Times;  Business 
Manager  Harold  Hall,  and  other 
Times  officials  were  on  hand  for 
the  trial. 


'Casey'  Jones 

continued  from  page  16 


house  and  their  publisher,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  (Bud)  O'Hara,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.) 

This  mild  introduction  of  him¬ 
self  was  merely  a  between-the- 
rounds  message.  When  the  bell 
rang  for  the  Syracuse  battle,  he 
came  out  swinging.  His  pencil  and 
his  left  hand  went  to  work,  and  in 
a  year  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  provocative  editorial  figures 
in  Upstate  New  York.  He  has 
been  able  to  excite  normally  apa¬ 
thetic  women,  for  instance,  into 
concern  about  local  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues. 

He  has  never  relinquished  any 
portion  of  his  vital  interest  in 
Washington.  Rather  he  has  com¬ 
mented  as  if  he  were  still  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  added  Central  New  York 
to  his  range. 

I  Bore  Me  to  Death 

Speaking  of  himself,  he  says: 

“The  fellow  bores  me  to  death. 
He  pontificates  with  such  finality 
on  any  subject  under  the  sun  that 
one  would  think  he  had  just  come 
from  a  heart  to  heart  conference 
with  God.”  • 

Recently  addressing  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  he  expressed  a  distaste  for 
the  idea  of  an  editor  as  a  molder 
of  public  opinion. 

“I  prefer  to  think  of  editors  as 
persons  who  have  the  ability  to 
stimulate  public  thinking,”  Mr. 
Jones  continued.  ‘The  public  will 
always  make  up  its  own  mind,  but 
we  can  give  help  in  reaching  that 
decision.” 

Then,  he  said,  being  an  editor 
is  like  playing  a  game  of  tennis. 

“You  can  play  as  slowly  or  as 
fast  as  your  strength  and  your 
ability  permits. 

“You  can  stand  flat  on  your  feet 
and  lob  fat  serves  over  the  net  to 
an  equally  flat-footed  audience. 
You  hardly  have  to  move  and  you 
certainly  need  not  get  up  a  sweat. 
You  can  get  by  on  two  shots  in 
your  repertoire — ‘Hurrah’  and  ‘For 
Shame.’  Of  course  you  will  be 
read  only  by  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  have  taken  the  paper 
for  40  years  and  haven’t  the 
strength  to  quit  and  by  unfortu¬ 
nate  shut-ins  who  finally  get  to 
you  after  the  want  ads  and  the 
cross-word  puzzle.  And  whert  the 
Boss  gives  you  the  going  away 
watch  for  40  years  of  stupid  serv¬ 
ice  he  can  honestly  say:  ‘This  man 
never  made  an  enemy  for  this 
newspaper.’  Which  is  a  terrible 
indictment. 

“Then  there  is  the  editor  whose 
game  is  a  cut  above  the  first  type. 
He  sees  things  around  his  town 
he  doesn’t  like  and  says  so.  In 
other  words  he  develops  a  back 
hand.  He  usually  can  move  only 
in  one  direction — either  to  the 
Right  or  to  the  Left — but  not  both. 
And  he  cannot  follow  through. 


He  has  not  perfected  his  game  to 
the  point  where  he  can  get  results 
by  continuing  a  planned  cam¬ 
paign.  If  an  occasional  back  hand 
is  over  the  net  he  is  very  happy 
and  sits  back  to  admire  himself 
for  days. 

“Then  we  come  to  the  slashing 
editor  who  has  perfected  none  of 
his  shots  but  tries  everything,  dash¬ 
ing  around  the  court  wildly,  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  friend  over  the  net, 
and  putting  on  a  futile  exhibition 
generally.  He  usually  winds  up 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  score.  The  public 
gets  onto  his  half-baked  style 
quickly. 

“Finally  we  come  to  the  Forest 
Hills  tournament  player  editor 
who  has  every  shot  under  com¬ 
mand.  He  is  a  smooth,  unhurried 
competitor  who  lets  his  brains  do 
some  of  his  feet’s  work. 

“He  knows  his  community  and 
its  needs.  He  knows  the  people  in 
it.  He  feels  that  his  responsibility 
is  to  the  people  of  his  community 
and  he  hopes  that  he  can  help 
make  it  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  He  is  a  real  student  of  human 
nature,  of  government,  of  history. 
He  is  as  careful  of  his  facts  as  a 
good  reporter.  His  serve  is  hard 
and  straight.  He  can  come  up  to 
the  net  quickly  or  stand  back  on 
the  line  and  slug.  He  is  a  good 
sportsman.  It  is  a  joy  to  watch 
him  operate  day  after  day. 

“Whatever  bracket  anyone  of 
us  fits,  it  is  a  cinch  that  we  must 
sharpen  up  our  individual  games 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
perfection  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  at  long  last,  are  thinking  at  a 
furious  rate  and  we  must  stay  at 
least  one  jump  ahead. 

“One  thing  I  know  for  sure — 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  stand  flat 
footed  and  serve  fat  serves  over 
the  net.” 

Permanent  Laryngitis 

Mr.  Jones  has  joined  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  its  horn- 
tooting.  He  is  a  familiar  figure 
at  civic  functions,  and  he  has  a 
strong  acquaintanceship  with  mu¬ 
nicipal  officials,  industrialists  and 
women  leaders.  He  is  building  a 
home  for  his  small  family.  He  is 
widely  sought  as  a  speaker. 

Faced  with  a  double  demand  on 
his  time  as  a  speaker,  now  that 
he’s  ASNE  president,  Mr.  Jones 
has  confided:  “I’m  going  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  state  of  permanent  laryn¬ 
gitis  for  a  year.” 

Last  Fall  it  was  disclosed  that 
a  wealthy  group  had  applied  for  a 
license  to  operate  a  pari-mutuel 
harness  racing  track  at  nearby 
Collamer.  Mr.  Jones  wasted  no 
time  in  entering  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  fights  of  his  career.  He  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  the  track.  He  sar¬ 
castically  referred  to  the  affluent 
and  influential  backers  as  “nice 
people.” 

In  the  national  and  international 
field  the  Syracuse  editor  has  re¬ 
tained  his  authoritative  position. 
A  day  before  President  Truman 
fired  General  MacArthur,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  some  such  action. 

EDITOR  &  I 


Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  left,  of  Boston 
University,  receives  gold  medal 
and  $500  from  ANPA  President* 
elect  McCahill  for  journalism  essay 


Readers  Differ 
With  Editorial 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — ^Thc  Inde¬ 
pendent  this  week  found  itself  oo 
the  “wrong”  side  of  the  Truman 
vs.  MacArthur  fight,  if  the  votes 
of  readers  are  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Prior  to  General  MacArthur’s 
removal,  the  paper  had  indicated 
it  believed  he  should  be  removed 
for  insubordination.  After  the  re¬ 
moval,  readers  voted  in  favor  of 
MacArthur’s  policies  by  almost 
200  to  1. 

Two  days  before  the  general 
was  fired.  Publisher  Lawrence  A. 
Collins  said  in  a  signed  editorial 
that,  although  he  believed  the 
opinions  expressed  by  General 
MacArthur  ought  to  be  aired  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  the  general  should 
not  criticize  the  decisions  of  his 
superiors  any  more  than  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  should  speak  out  against  a 
general. 

The  day  after  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  address  to  Congress,  the 
Independent  asked,  in  a  page  one 
box,  for  votes  on  the  issues  raised. 
They  were  asked  to  vote  Yes  or 
No  on  three  questions:  1.  Eco¬ 
nomic  blockade  of  Red  China;  2. 
Removal  of  restrictions  apinst 
bombing  bases  in  Manchuria;  3. 
Logistic  support  for  an  invasion 
of  the  China  mainland  by  Chiang. 

Of  the  2,244  responses  to  the 
question  2,030  voted  Yes  on  every 
item,  123  voted  No  on  all  ques¬ 
tions.  Niney-one  split  their  vote. 

*  *  « 

Cincinnati — In  a  poll  lasting 
only  three  consecutive  days,  5,000 
Enquirer  readers  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  President  Truman 
in  the  MacArthur  controversy. 

By  11  to  1  the  voters  declared 
Mr.  Truman  did  not  act  properly 
in  firing  General  MacArthur.  A 
similar  percentage  said  MacAr¬ 
thur  had  the  right  to  voice  his 
personal  opinion  in  Asian  politics. 

■ 

Bristol  Mailers  Strike 

Bristol,  Va. — Eleven  worken 
in  the  mailing  department  of  the 
Bristol  Newspapers  Printing  Corp. 
went  on  strike  April  22  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  company  over  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

>  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  April  28,  1951  I 
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Hearst  Profit 
Is  $4,004,697; 
Record  Income 

San  Francisco — Record  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  for  1950  were  re¬ 
ported  April  24  for  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  Iik.,  but 
total  operating  expenses  also  were 
the  hipest  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory. 

The  net  income  for  the  year 
was  $4,004,697,  a  decrease  of 
$360,481  from  1949’s  $4,365,178. 
This  was  after  Federal  tax  pro¬ 
visions  of  $4,167,271  and  a  non¬ 
recurring  loss  of  $1,615,009  due 
to  discontinuance  of  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  last  September. 

$615,000  in  Oakland 
Severance  wages  and  other  at¬ 
tendant  losses  and  expenses  for 
the  Oakland  paper  amounted  to 
$615,000,  and  the  good-will  write¬ 
off  to  $1,000,000. 

Normal  net  income  before  fed¬ 
eral  taxes  amounted  to  $9,786,978 
against  $7,685,767  for  1949,  the 
report  by  Morgan  Howard,  treas¬ 
urer,  stated.  This  was  less  than 
5V5%  of  total  operating  revenues 
of  $179,145,107.  Actual  net  was 
but  slightly  more  than  2%  of 
operating  revenues. 

“Operating  results  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ing,  the  results  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1951  being  substantially 
lower  than  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1950,  Mr.  Howard  added.  “Tax 
rates,  labor,  newsprint  and  other 
operating  costs  were  materially 
higher  than  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year. 

“It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
increase  revenues  sufficiently  to 
offset  the  increased  and  contin¬ 
ually  mounting  costs.  Your  man¬ 
agement  continues  to  exert  every 
effort  to  restore  profits  to  a  higher 
level,”  the  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  stated. 

Operating  revenue  gains  for 
1950  totalled  $2,273,977,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  up  $2,895,581 
to  $99,946,450  and  circulation 
revenues  off  $1,208,208  to  $67,- 
087,726  and  other  revenues  up 
$586,604. 

W.  C.  Coutney,  publisher,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  is  a  new 
director.  . 


Fadeout  Remark 

Washington  —  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newrs- 
paper  Editors,  told  the  Friday 
luncheon  session  here  that  "old 
reporters  never  die,  they  just 
fade  into  stuffy  editors.” 

>fr.  Jones  credited  the  re¬ 
mark  to  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago 
Daily  News  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  was  speaker  at  the 
luncheon. 


THE  LAST  RELIABLE  BASTION  of  the  strength  between  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  our  shores  is  Great  Britain,  says  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
former  Ambassador  to  Britain,  at  the  AP  luncheon.  Seated,  at  left, 
is  AP  President  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Global  Expansion 
Noted  in  INS  Report 


Further  global  expansion  of 
its  services  to  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  clients,  and  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  new  high-speed  radio¬ 
printer  circuit  to  South  America 
were  cited  by  International  News 
Service  in  its  annual  report. 

The  report  was  presented  to 
news  and  business  executives  of 
the  agency  by  INS  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Seymour 
Berkson,  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Client  List  Grows 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  INS 
during  the  past  12  months,  Mr. 
Berkson  reported  that  INS  had 
added  to  its  domestic  and  foreign 
client  lists  a  grand  total  of  90 
newspapers,  50  radio  stations,  32 
special  service  clients,  and  2  jour¬ 
nalism  schools. 

“Our  client  list  has  continued 
to  grow  steadily  at  home  and 
abroad,”  the  INS  general  manager 
stated.  “As  a  result  of  this  healthy 
trend,  we  are  expanding  and  im¬ 
proving  our  wire  circuits  and 
news-gathering  facilities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  long-range  global 
blueprint  drafted  jointly  by  our 
editors  and  our  business  execu¬ 
tives. 

“An  important  improvement  in 
our  domestic  wire  setup  was  the 
recent  inauguration  of  a  new, 
modernized  system  of  24-hour  co¬ 
ordinated  wire  circuits  based  on  a 
detailed  survey  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  top  experts  of 
A.T.&T. 

“The  new  system  affords  an  im¬ 
proved  24-hour  synchronization  of 
our  day  and  night  wire  operations 
with  important  benefits  to  both 
A.M.  and  P.M.  clients  as  well  as 
those  who  subscribe  to  round-the- 
clock  day  and  night  wire  service. 

“This  has  resulted  in  a  smooth¬ 
er,  faster  flow  of  copy,  eliminat¬ 
ing  time-saving  duplications  on 
the  night  and  day  segments  of  the 
INS  wire. 

“The  new  system  enables  us 
to  lay  down  our  complete  report 


in  the  most  flexible,  easy  to  han¬ 
dle,  streamlined  form  of  any  ma¬ 
jor  press  association.  And  it  has 
already  been  widely  praised  by 
telegraph  editors  as  a  blessing.” 

Global  Network 

Recalling  that  INS  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  simultaneous,  60-word- 
a-minute  radio  teleprinter  trans¬ 
missions  to  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  Latin  America, 

Mr.  Berkson  reported  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  another  link  in  this  global 
radioprinter  network.  He  said: 

“On  Feb.  2,  1951,  INS  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  first  direct  news  service 
by  radioteleprinter  from  the  North 
American  continent  to  newspapers 
in  South  America. 

“Seven-day-a-week  transmissions 
are  now  being  received  direct  on 
teleprinters  in  the  offices  of  the 
newspapers  La  Esfera  and  El  Na- 
cional  of  Caracas,  two  of  the  most 
important  daily  publications  in  ^  dangers. 
Venezuela.  Similar  service  will  *  Earlier 

be  extended  shortly  to  other  news¬ 
papers  in  South  America.” 

Mr.  Berkson  revealed  that  the 
new  service  started  to  Caracas 
supplements  regular  Morse  code 
transmissions  of  INS  news  now 
being  received  by  approximately 
90  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
added: 

“An  important  advantage  of 
this  new  INS  service  is  that  it  is 
sent  in  Spanish,  enabling  the 
clients  to  get  the  dispatches  into 
print  without  any  loss  of  time  due 
to  transmission  delays  or  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  translation  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end.  The  service  is  beamed 
directly  into  the  editorial  rooms 
of  La  Esfera  and  El  Nacional 
from  INS  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

Mr.  Berkson ’s  report  also 
touched  on  the  matter  of  teletype¬ 
setter  news  circuits  which  INS 
has  announced  it  will  inaugurate 
(Continued  on  page  14'1) 


Douglas  Warns 
AP  Members  of 
Full-Scale  War 

Extension  of  the  Korean  war 
might  bring  on  a  world  conflict, 
which  would  not  solve  the  world’s 
problems  or  kill  communism, 
warned  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated  Prea 
Monday  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

“I  believe  that  while  at  times 
great  risks  must  be  taken,  it  is  al- 
wa^  essential  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  extent  and  dimensions  of 
those  risks  be  adequately  and  com¬ 
pletely  weighed  in  so  far  as  this 
lies  within  the  capacity  of  honor¬ 
able  and  intelligent  men  to  do,” 
asserted  Mr.  Douglas,  now  board 
chairman  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

“Moreover,  it  is  equally  import¬ 
ant  to  recognize  that  one  step  in 
a  given  direction  leads  to  another, 
and  that  if  taken,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  either  to  move  backward  or 
to  go  forward,”  he  added. 

“War,  an  unlimited  one — or 
even  one  of  great  magnitude — 
will  prove  to  be  no  solvent  for 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  in¬ 
dissoluble  ntaterial  of  which  the 
international  matrix  is  made,”  he 
continued. 

“War,  on  a  broad  horizon, 
whether  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  or 
both,  is  in  itself,  the  clearest  mani¬ 
festation  of  political  insolvency,” 
said  Mr.  Douglas.  “If  it  is  thrust 
upon  us,  we  must  be  ready  with 
speed  to  muster  our  military  and 
morale  and  economic  strength, 
but  let  us  not  be  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  it  will  dissipate  and 
disprove  the  empty  promises  of 
the  Communist  propaganda  which 
have  become  so  attractive  to  in- 
discriminating  peoples,  or  that  it 
will  prove  an  answer  to  political 


in  the  address,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  remarked: 

“If  Britain  made  a  mistake  in 
extending  a  too  early  recognition 
to  the  Communist  government  of 
China,  we, -too,  have  made  serious 
mistakes  in  Asia.  Some  may  even 
have  induced  the  Korean  war.  The 
two  of  us  together  have  made  a 
botch  of  a  nasty  and  extremely 
dangerous  situation.” 

The  speaker  advocated  con¬ 
tinued  close  cooperation  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  N<> 
tions.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
not  syn^athetic  to  the  socialist 
doctrine,  however.  He  foresaw  an 
end  to  nationalization  of  industry 
in  Britain. 

When  Robert  McLean,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  president  of 
the  AP,  proposed  the  traditional 
toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  it  was  drunk  in 
silence  by  the  1,100  persons  pres¬ 
ent.  For  the  first  time  within 
memory  of  veteran  members,  no 
applause  followed  the  toast. 
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U.P.  Tells  of  Speed 
In  News  from  Korea 


Speedy  transmission  makes  it 
possible  for  war  dispatches  to  be 
on  the  wires  of  the  United  Press 
in  the  United  States  while  the  cor¬ 
respondent  still  is  dictating  the 
story  from  Korea,  it  was  disclosed 
this  week  during  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Press  executives. 

The  four-day  gathering  begin¬ 
ning  Monday  was  attended  by  U.P. 
beads  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  review  by  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  general  news 
manager,  of  news  coverage  during 
the  past  year  was  high-lighted  by 
the  Korean  war. 

30,000  Words  a  Day 

“One  of  our  first  steps  after  the 
war  broke  out,”  he  said,  “was  to 
improve  transmission  of  news  from 
the  front  so  that  sometimes  while 
a  correspondent  still  was  dictating 
in  Korea,  the  first  takes  of  his 
story  were  being  put  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  wires.  The  war-news  circuit  at 
times  handled  as  many  as  30,000 
words  of  copy  a  day.” 

Reports  showed  the  number  of 
U.P.’s  clients  had  reached  a  new 
high  of  3469  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  Jack  Bisco,  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager,  pointed  out  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  figure  did  not  include  special 
clients,  such  as  those  of  U.P.’s 
Washington  City  News  Service, 
magazines  and  radio  commen¬ 
tators. 


“Since  our  last  meeting  a  year 
ago,”  Mr.  Bisco  said,  “we  have 
shown  a  net  gain  of  104  domestic 
and  foreign  newspaper  and  radio 
clients.  The  net  gain  in  domestic 
daily  newspapers  was  five.  The  net 
gain  in  domestic  radio  clients  was 
75.” 

Future  Contracts 

Mr.  Bisco  noted  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  a  number  of 
newspaper  and  radio  stations 
which  have  contracted  for  the 
United  Press  service  to  start  at  a 
future  date. 

Reporting  the  Korean  war  was 
a  dual  undertaking,  Johnson  said: 

“Our  main  energies  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  war  in  Korea.  This 
covered  two  aspects  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  First  was  the  actual  fighting 
over  there.  The  other  was  its  im¬ 
pact  on  the  politics  and  economy 
of  the  United  States.” 

Proud  of  2  Big  Beats 

United  Press,  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
marked,  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  world  beats  on  both  of  the  two 
biggest  stories  to  break  in  the  war 
theater.  He  cited  Jack  James’s  beat 
last  June  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  itself,  and  the  beat  week  be¬ 
fore  last  on  General  MacArthur’s 
dismissal. 

“The  first  of  these,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  “was  beyond  challenge 
the  news  beat  of  the  year.  James, 
our  resident  correspondent  in 
(.Continued  on  page  141) 


UNITED  PRESS  EXECUTIVES— The  gathering  at  U.P.’s  general 
offices  in  New  Y'ork  during  the  week  of  the  ANPA  convention:  left 
to  right  (seated)  S.  Edmund  Steeves,  New  York — New  England  div¬ 
ision  manager;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-president  and  general  news  man¬ 
ager;  Jack  Bisco,  vice-president  and  general  business  manager;  Hugh 
Baillie,  president;  L.  B.  .Mickel,  superintendent  of  bureaus;  SVilliani 
C.  Payette,  business  representative;  H.  Wendel  Burch,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  manager;  (standing)  P.  A.  Miner,  commercial  manager; 
Carl  B.  Molander,  assistant  business  manager;  Dan  Bowerman,  busi¬ 
ness  representative;  Harry  Ferguson,  foreign  news  editor;  Philip  R. 
Curran,  general  manager  for  Canada;  John  L.  Sehon,  business  rep¬ 
resentative;  Ross  Downing,  eastern  stales  division  manager;  LeRoy 
Keller,  general  sales  manager;  Harry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news  manager 
and  director  of  communications;  Fred  A.  McCabe,  southwestern 
division  manager;  Mims  Thomason,  central  division  manager;  Bert 
Masterson.  business  representative;  C.  Edmonds  Allen,  director  of 
special  services;  Robert  L.  Frey,  executive  assistant  to  the  president. 

AP  and  U.P.  Start 
Teletypesetter  Service 


.Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  began  Teletypesetter  circuit 
service  to  members  and  clients  in 
the  South  on  Monday. 

The  AP  hookup,  with  tape  being 
punched  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  group  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspapers.  The  AP  previo- 
ously  had  helped  members  to  set 
up  their  own  “tele”  circuits  in 
New  York,  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

In  the  new  AP  and  U.P.  cir¬ 
cuits,  news  is  transmitted  by  tape 
directly  to  typesetting  machines  in 
the  plants  of  newspapers  receiving 
the  service. 

The  U.P.  circuit  from  Charlotte 
linked  nine  North  Carolina  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Beginning  July  1, 
U.P.  will  establish  a  25-paper  cir¬ 
cuit  in  Oklahoma.  International 


News  Service  plans  to  open  a 
“tele”  circuit  in  Ohio  in  July. 

Teletypesetter  circuits  differ 
from  conventional  news  wires  in 
that  the  news  is  delivered  not  only 
on  a  teletype  but  also  in  perforated 
tape.  The  U.P.  circuit  is  equipped 
with  monitor  teletypes  which  en¬ 
able  editors  to  see  the  news  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  into  type. 

Such  questions  as  a  uniform 
style  for  all  new^apers  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  methods  of  handling  news, 
and  other  special  problems  arising 
were  discussed  and  adopted  re¬ 
cently.  The  following  North 
Carolina  newspapers  are  on  the 
new  U.P.  circuit:  Salisbury  Post, 
Durham  Sun,  Winston-Salem  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Statesville  Record,  Raleigh 
Times,  Greenville  Reflector,  Kins¬ 
ton  Free-Press,  Asheville  Times 
and  High  Point  Enterprise. 
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Seoul,  enabled  U.P.  clients  to  have 
the  story  of  the  start  of  the  war 
for  Sunday  papers  on  June  25th.  It 
was  not  available  at  that  time  from 
any  other  source.” 

In  connection  with  Korea,  Mr. 
Johnson  noted  the  activities  of 
U.P.  President  Hugh  Baillie  as  a 
war  correspondent  there,  recalling 
he  also  had  been  a  frontline  World 
War  II  correspondent  in  Germany 
and  Sicily.  One  of  Mr.  Baillie’s 
particularly  timely  stories  was  his 
exclusive  cabled  interview  with 
General  MacArthur  December  1 
in  which  the  General  said  that  if 
the  war  were  not  won  in  Korea  it 
would  be  fought,  and  possibly  lost, 
in  Europe. 

“World  news  coverage  is  test¬ 
ing  the  flexibility,  precision  and 
throughness  of  the  press  as  never 
before,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

“So  far  as  our  job  of  reporting 
is  concerned,  we  are  passing 
through  extraordinary  times,  with 
the  world  half  at  peace,  half  at 
war. 

“In  Korea  the  United  Nations 
war  correspondents  are  covering  the 
fighting  fronts.  In  this  country, 
the  big  story  is  the  reactivation 
of  our  armed  forces  and  national 
defenses.  In  Europe,  General 
Eisenhower  is  building  the  Atlantic 
Pact  army. 

“Yet  the  world  in  the  main  con¬ 
siders  itself  at  peace. 

“These  violent  contrasts  have  set 
the  scene  for  the  sudden  breaking 
of  violent  stories.  For  example,  the 
entry  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
into  the  Korean  war,  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  General  MacArthur  by 
President  Truman. 

Challenge  Ingenuity 
“Covering  stories  such  as  these, 
with  their  wide  repercussions,  is 
a  running  challenge  to  our  ability 
and  ingenuity.  The  challenge  has 
been  met  and  will  be  met  with  con¬ 
tinuing  care  in  advance  planning, 
skilled  use  of  communications  and 
resourcefulness  in  emergency.” 

The  general  news  manager  re¬ 
called  U.P.’s  instant  action  to  staff 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
Korea.  He  said: 

“No  sooner  was  James’s  first  bul¬ 
letin  in  type  than  other  correspon¬ 
dents  were  started  for  the  front: 
Robert  C.  Miller,  veteran  roving 
war  reporter,  from  Formosa; 
Ralph  Teatsorth,  another  seasoned 
World  War  II  correspondent,  from 
Manila,  where  he  was  stationed  as 
manager  for  the  Philippines;  and 
more  than  a  dozen  others.” 

Virtually  all  these,  Mr.  Johnson 
remarked,  had  seen  service  either 
as  newsmen  or  combatants,  in  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan. 
The  others,  such  as  Charles  Cord- 
dry,  U.P.  aviation  editor,  and 
Gene  Symonds,  a  Far  Eastern  news 
editor  in  New  York,  were  special¬ 
ists  in  fields  directly  associated 
with  events  transpiring  in  Korea. 
In  view  of  the  uneasy  state  of 


Europe,  the  concentration  of  so 
many  able  men  in  the  war  theater 
in  the  Far  East  presented  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

“In  Europe  there  was  the  con¬ 
stant  danger  that  we  might  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  war  that  would 
dwarf  Korea  in  news  value,  and 
require  a  large-scale  and  sudden 
shift  of  emphasis.  We  had  to  cover 
one  war  and  look  over  our  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  same  time  to  see  if  an¬ 
other  was  going  to  break  out  some¬ 
where  else.” 

On  War  Footing 
To  meet  this  situation,  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  United  Press  put 
its  service  in  Europe  on  a  “hold  for 
release”  war  footing.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  to  fold  back,  if  need 
be,  the  European  leased  wire  net¬ 
work  with  the  advance  of  march¬ 
ing  armies.  The  big  Continental 
relay  point  in  Frankfurt  was  alert¬ 
ed  and  organized  for  a  quick  with¬ 
drawal  westward  as  far  as  London. 

At  the  same  time  a  dozen  ex¬ 
perienced  war  correspondents,  all 
free  to  move  on  a  moment’s  notice, 
were  earmarked  for  assignment  to 
any  part  of  Europe. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  •  viccpresident 
and  general  foreign  manager,  re¬ 
ported  that  United  Press  since 
last  April  has  to  a  substantial  de¬ 
gree  extended  and  improved  its 
global  communications  facilities 
and  increased  its  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  abroad. 

“Conditions  outside  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  these 
advances  were  unusual,”  his  report 
said. 

“It  has  been  a  year  of  slowly 
increasing  pressure  for  many  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations,”  he  said, 
“with  violent  climaxes  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  The  most  dramatic  ex¬ 
ample,  of  course,  was  the  closure 
of  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  paper’s  expropriation  by 
the  Argentine  government.” 

Mr.  Jones  reported  that  demands 
for  global  reporting  have  been 
stepped  up,  with  publishers  and 
broadcasters  quick  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  high-speed,  high-vol- 
ume  channels. 

Washington  Buildup 
A  report  to  the  executive  meet¬ 
ing  from  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  chief  of 
U.P.’s  Washington  bureau,  out¬ 
lined  other  changes  the  Korean 
war  had  brought  about  there. 

“Washington  first  had  to  build 
up  its  staff  covering  the  war’s 
nerve-center,  the  Pentagon,”  Wil¬ 
son  said.  “The  later  piecemeal 
growth  of  the  civilian  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  economic  control  agen¬ 
cies  came  to  require  almost  as 
many  reporters  as  corresponding 
agencies  had  during  World  War  11. 

“Dayton  Moore,  long-time  Pen¬ 
tagon  reporter,  headed  up  the  staff 
there;  and  Robert  Loftus,  trained 
in  the  U.P.  financial  department 
and  on  the  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  desks,  took  over  direction 
of  the  economic  and  controls 
staff.” 

The  United  Press  executives 
heard  two  reports  on  communica¬ 


tions. 

Harry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news 
manager  and  director  of  communi¬ 
cations,  said: 

“United  Press  has  installed  new 
leased  wire  systems  and  amplified 
others  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  last  year.  The  European  net¬ 
work  now  reaches  61  cities  in  13 
countries.  Improvements  included 
extension  of  the  leased  wire  cir¬ 
cuit  to  Oslo,  Helsinki  and  Bonn. 

Trans-Atlantic  Wordage 
“At  the  same  time,  newS  flows 
in  both  directions  between  New 
York  and  London  has  mounted 
steadily.  U.P.  now  sends  65,000 
words  a  day  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Britain,  and  receives  from  there 
50,000  words  a  day. 

“Delivery  of  news  to  clients  by 
leased  wires  has  been  extended  to 
Japan  and  inaugurated  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  year  past.” 

Mr.  Flory  drew  attention  also 
to  the  greater  use  of  the  radio  tele¬ 
printer  in  overseas  transmissions. 
The  teleprinter  now  represents  27 
per  cent  of  U.P.’s  daily  260  wire¬ 
less  transmission  hours. 

Carl  B.  Molander,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  reported  that  United 
Press  leased  wire  mileage  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  expand. 

In  summary,  he  said  that  during 
the  past  ten  years  the  rate  of  do¬ 
mestic  leased  wire  growth  had  been 
about  10,000  miles  per  year. 

LeRoy  Keller,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  reported  on  the  development 
of  U.P.  plans  to  establish  the  first 
press  association-operated  teletype¬ 
setter  circuits  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

From  London,  A.  L.  Bradford, 
U.P.  vicepresident  and  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager,  reported  that 
within  the  territory  under  his  di¬ 
rection  U.P.  has  added  75  new  cli¬ 
ents  within  the  last  12  months. 

Mr.  Bradford  also  said  the  U.P. 
has  doubled  the  volume  of  news 
supplied  to  German  newspapers. 

Both  in  South  America  and  in 
Canada,  United  Press  today  has 
more  bureaus  than  any  other  serv¬ 
ice,  the  meeting  learned  from  re¬ 
ports  by  Thomas  R.  Curran,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  for 
South  America,  and  by  Philip  R. 
Curran,  general  manager  for 
Canada. 

Innovation  in  Sports 

U.P.  Sports  Editor  Leo  H.  Pe¬ 
tersen  revealed  a  success  beyond 
expectations  of  an  innovation  in 
rating  national  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  teams.  He  devised  it  last 
fall. 

“Rating  systems  before  were  un¬ 
reliable,”  Mr.  Petersen  said.  “Bal¬ 
lots  were  accepted  from  men  who 
never  saw  any  except  their  home 
town  teams.  Furthermore,  the 
heavily-populated  sections  domi¬ 
nated  the  results.  We  on  the  sports 
desk  believed  that  a  surer  method 
would  be  to  poll  only  coaches — a 
well-balanced  group  of  them.  We 
picked  the  five  top  coaches  in  each 
section  of  the  country,  a  total  of 
35.  The  system  clicked  almost  at 
once.” 
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with  the  first  such  circuit  in  Ohio 
on  or  about  July  1,  He  revealed 
that  INS  already  has  blueprinted 
similar  circuits  for  a  number  of 
other  states.  He  reported: 

“Depending  on  the  interest  and 
desire  shown  by  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  other  states, 
as  well  as  the  availability  of  the 
special  equipment  involved,  this 
new  type  of  news  service  circuit 
will  be  made  available  in  as  many 
states  as  feasible. 

“Such  circuits  will  operate  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  regular  trunk  and 
regional  wires  of  INS  which  will 
continue  to  operate  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  manner  for  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  not  interested  in 
teletypesetter  facilities.” 

Regional  ‘Tele’  Service 
Mr.  Berkson  added  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  INS  teletypesetter  circuits 
will  be  on  a  state  or  regional 
basis  so  that  state  and  regional 
news  can  be  furnished  along  with 
international  and  national  cov¬ 
erage. 

In  a  special  section  devoted  to 
television.  Mr.  Berkson  reported: 

“In  the  television  field,  our 
growth  has  been  as  phenomenal 
as  the  medium  itself. 

“Today,  80%  of  the  nation’s 
operating  tv  markets  carry  one  or 
more  of  our  television  news  ele¬ 
ments. 

“These  television  news  pack¬ 
ages,  produced  in  collaboration 
with  Telenews  Productions,  Inc., 
our  newsreel  affiliate,  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  our  picture 
affiliate,  have  reached  a  new  high 
in  solid,  industry-wide  acceptance 
and  have  further  established  our 
leadership  as  the  distributor  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  top  quality 
news  programs  for  television.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Berk¬ 
son  paid  a  tribute  to  Herbert 
,  Scheftel,  president  of  Telenews, 
“for  his  remarkable  courage  and 
vision  in  pioneering  the  adaptation 
of  modern  newsreel  techniques  to 
television.” 

IN'P  Progress  Report 
Mr.  Berkson  also  presented  a 
report  on  the  accomplishments  of 
INS’  picture  affiliate.  Internation¬ 
al  News  Photos. 

Mr.  Berkson  presented  a  special 
report  on  the  INP  Speedphoto 
Division.  This  division  was  inaug¬ 
urated  in  1950  following  the  de¬ 
velopment  by  INP  technicians  of 
the  Speedphoto  Transceiver  for 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Newsreel  beats  and  exclusives 
furnished  to  television  stations  by 
Telencws,  the  INS  newsreel  af¬ 
filiate.  also  were  listed  in  Mr. 
Berkson’s  report. 

• 

Me  Cabe  Promoted 

Toronto — St.  Clair  McCabe  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  Thomson  Co.,  Ltd., 
publisher  of  13  Canadian  dailies. 
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is  the  importance  of  creating  an 
attitude  toward  government  infor¬ 
mation  work  which,  while  deplor¬ 
ing  actions  not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  will  encourage  development 
of,  and  give  support  to,  a  career 
information  service  with  solid 
traditions  of  objectivity  and  integ¬ 
rity. 

In  the  face  of  this  development, 
and  greatly  tending  to  reverse  it, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  attacks 
on  what  is  referred  to  as  “the 
Administration’s  army  of  press 
agents,”  or  the  “government’s 
horde  of  propagandists.” 

This  sort  of  charge,  usually 
linked  with  charges  of  huge  waste 
in  printing,  lump  up  to  45,000  per¬ 
sons  and  leave  the  impression  that 
the  government  information  serv¬ 
ices  are  filled  with  ward  heelers 
grinding  out  tons  of  political  prop¬ 
aganda. 

Attacks  Harm  Morale 

I  hope  you  will  take  it  from  one 
who  never  paid  a  nickel  to  any 
political  party  or  any  political  can¬ 
didate  and  who  never  obtained  or 
held  a  federal  job  through  influ¬ 
ence  that  such  attacks  don’t  help 
the  morale  of  men  who  believe 
that  the  title  of  Information  Spe¬ 
cialist  carries  with  it  an  obligation 
to  ethical  and  professional  stand¬ 
ards  as  high  as  those  attached  to 
the  title  of  Managing  Editor. 

Information  offices  perform  a 
multitude  of  functions.  The  char¬ 
ter  of  my  own  office  says  that  it 
is  to  exercise  functional  supervi¬ 
sion  over  all  information  activities 
of  the  Department’s  fifteen  bureaus 
and  offices  and  provide  service  for 
those  bureaus  without  information 
units,  analyse  the  market  for  and 
usefulness  of  the  Department’s 
publications  and  services,  provide 
a  good  distribution  system,  operate 
the  Departmental  pressroom  and 
clear  all  news  releases,  exercise 
general  control  over  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  issuance  of  all  publica¬ 
tions  and  establish  them  with 
standards  of  policy,  style,  content, 
format  and  essentiality;  maintain 
relations  with  the  press  and  radio, 
conduct  or  approve  all  promotion¬ 
al  campaigns,  clear  speeches,  and 
supervise  information  work  in  the 
field. 

I  believe  that  by  any  realistic 
standards  your  government  infor¬ 
mation  services  do  a  conscientious 
job  for  you  and  the  public.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  they  deserve  your  sup¬ 
port. 

Philip  W.  Porter:  No  group 
can  evaluate  the  competence  of 
government  publicity  men  so  well 
as  the  Washington  reporters.  So 
1  have  asked  seven  Washington 
correspondents  to  tell  us  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  these  men  and 
comment  as  to  whether  they  are 
propagandizing  villains,  angels  of 
assistance,  or  just  plain  incompe¬ 
tent  hacks. 


Operative  No.  1:  “Of  the  long 
ton  of  government  handouts  that 
come  into  this  office  a  year,  we 
probably  use  less  than  a  pound. 
However,  that  one  item  we  do 
want  is  important  to  us.  Without 
the  handout  system — bad  as  it  may 
be — it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
small  bureau,  or  even  a  press  as¬ 
sociation,  to  cover  Washington 
completely.  It’s  just  too  big  and 
too  complex.  Generally,  the  pros 
do  a  good  job.  We  use  them  chiefly 
for  getting  specific  information  re¬ 
garding  our  own  stories  or  to  dig 
up  Something  wanted  by  the  city 
desk  at  home. 

“Seldom  in  my  experience  has 
anyone  tried  to  cover  up  to  protect 
his  boss.  One  can  usually  get  the 
facts,  even  though  the  unfavorable 
side  is  not  emphasized. 

“Usually  one  can,  if  he  insists, 
get  an  interview  with  any  of  the 
big  shots  but  the  Pros  try  first  to 
steer  you  off.  I  can  understand 
that.  If  all  the  hundreds  of  report¬ 
ers  in  this  town  wanted  to  talk  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  top  men  it  would 
create  quite  a  problem.” 

Operative  No.  2:  “I  don’t  think 
the  press  agent  problem  is  any¬ 
where  near  the  fantastic  business 
it  was  in  the  high  tide  of  the  New 
Deal. 

“We  get  thirty  to  forty  handouts 
a  day.  Many  of  them  are  worth¬ 
less  because  they  arrive  a  day  late. 
Handouts  aren’t  bad  for  tip  pur¬ 
poses,  but  most  of  them  could  be 
eliminated. 

They’re  Necessary 
“To  sum  up:  Press  sections  are 
necessary.  Their  degree  of  evil  or 
divinity  depends  on  the  caliber  of 
the  press  chief  and  the  character 
of  his  boss.  Also,  any  reporter 
worth  his  salt  uses  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  only  for  routine  stuff. 

Operative  No.  3:  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  government  publicity 
men  depends  on  the  personality  in¬ 
volved.  In  most  agencies,  you 
eventually  land  on  one  or  two  guys 
who  are  always  willing  and  able — 
as  are  Mike  McDermott  and  Lin¬ 
coln  White  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Many  times  we  have  to 
skirt  channels  and  go  to  a  man 
who  gets  the  job  done.  In  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  for  instance, 
Herschel  Schooley  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  source  for  working 
press  news,  but  he  is  not  the  man 
we’re  supposed  to  call. 

“It  often  seems  we  are  weighted 
down  by  handouts,  but  when  it 
comes  to  complicated  stories  such 
as  those  on  price  ceilings,  they  are 
completely  necessary  to  make  the 
story  mean  something. 

“All  in  all,  we’re  glad  to  have 
them.  We’re  much  better  off  with 
them  than  without  them.” 

Operative  No.  4:  “By  and  large, 
government  press  relations  men  are 
helpful  and  cooperative.  There  are 
exceptions — the  RFC,  for  instance. 
The  pro  is  a  fine  character,  but  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  information  he  is 
permitted  to  give  out. 


Operative  No.  5:  (He  is  a  new 
man). 

“It  has  been  my  experience  that 
unless  your  name  means  some¬ 
thing  to  the  top  dogs,  you  deal 
with  their  staffs.  Such  old  reliables 
as  Mike  MeDermott  I  have  found 
as  tough  to  reach  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  himself.  The  same  goes  for 
Joe  Short  in  the  White  House. 

“I  have  found  much  better 
sources  in  assistant  counsels  or 
executive  assistants 

Duty  to  Boost  Boss 

Operative  No.  6:  “I  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  all  govern¬ 
ment  press  agents  conceive  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  be  advocates  and 
protagonists  for  their  bosses,  and 
for  their  departments  and  their 
programs,  rather  than  serve  as 
purveyors  of  factual  information. 

“There  is  a  tendency  of  the  De¬ 
fense  establishment — and  indeed  a 
good  many  non-defense  agencies — 
to  refuse  to  give  out  legitimate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
restricted,  confidential  or  secret. 

Operative  No.  7:  “The  long 
standing  charge  that  information 
offices  kill  initiative  of  reporters  I 
believe  holds  true.  The  ECA  is  a 
good  example.  Any  agency  giving 
away  3  to  4  billion  dollars  a  year 
is  bound  to  have  news  connected 
with  its  operations.  Yet  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  is  indifferent  as 
to  how  this  money  is  being  spent. 

“As  to  whether  they  are  good  or 
a  menace,  1  know  that  I  use  their 
services  scores  of  times  daily.  I 
know  that  I  rely  on  them  too 
much.  But  I  don’t  know  how  I 
would  get  along  without  them.” 

Joseph  L.  Newman:  With  our 
country  facing  the  task  of  mobiliz¬ 
ing  all  of  its  resources  to  meet 
the  grave  threat  of  communist  ag¬ 
gression,  the  full  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  of  the  people  is 
necessary  for  the  full  success  of  the 
emergency  effort.  That  support 
will  only  be  given  freely  if  the 
people  are  completely  informed 
and  clearly  understand  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  government  is  under¬ 
taking. 

That  job  is  up  to  you  represent¬ 
atives  of  America’s  free  press.  We 
in  the  government  information 
service  want  to  help  you  to  carry 
out  that  job. 

Service  to  Public 

Government  information  is  a 
service  to  the  American  press  and 
public.  It  is  not  press  agentry  and 
it  is  not  propaganda. 

By  and  large,  government  infor¬ 
mation  men  are  exnewspapermen 
—  reporters,  editors,  or  feature 
writers.  The  best  known  of  the 
Washington  information  officers — 
Presidential  Secretary  Joe  Short 
and  his  two  assistants — all  got  their 
starts  on  newspapers,  and  Joe 
Short  was  named  to  his  post  right 
from  the  White  House  press  room. 
Many  of  us  served  our  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  journalism  field  under 
some  of  you  men  in  this  room. 

Because  we  do  come  from  news¬ 
paper  city  rooms,  we  know  your 
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problems  and  your  desires.  We 
know  the  kind  of  information  that 
will  be  of  interest  and  we  try  to 
furnish  it  on  a  strictly  factual 
basis. 

We  are  often  accused  of  using 
“Government  Gobbledegook.” 
Frankly,  I  shudder  when  I  pick  up 
some  government  handouts.  I 
know  it’s  bad — and  it  should  be 
stopped — but  there  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  some  of  it  and  1  think 
your  understanding  of  this  problem 
may  help  us  to  find  a  solution. 

Many  people  in  addition  to  the 
press  —  the  public,  businessmen, 
bankers,  lawyers,  congressmen  — 
receive  copies  of  government  hand¬ 
outs.  The  majority  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  consider  a  government  press 
release  to  be  an  agency  official 
policy  pronouncement  with  the 
same  force  and  authority  as  a  legal 
regulation,  rule  or  order. 

Many  times  a  release  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  request  of 
a  businessman  for  aid  under  a 
government  program.  Lawyers 
point  to  the  release  as  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  a  rule.  At  times,  releases 
— and  even  the  headings  on  re¬ 
leases — are  thrown  in  face  of  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  at  Congressional 
hearings. 

Reason  for  ‘Clearance’ 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  “clearance”  procedure  — 
the  most  distasteful  part  of  an  in¬ 
formation  officer’s  job.  Releases 
are  not  cleared  to  censor  a  story, 
conceal  facts  onto  slant  the  news. 
The  clearance  procedure  is  used  in 
an  effort  to  present  a  completely 
accurate  and  factual  account  of 
an  agency  action. 

In  a  February  survey  of  ten 
days’  production  of  all  government 
handouts — it  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  pounds  of  material — ^Paul  R. 
Leach,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
other  newspapers,  reported  that 
he  found  “a  surprising  shortage  of 
propaganda  for  pet  causes.”  I 
think  that  any  impartial  survey 
would  support  the  conclusion  of 
Leach. 

His  survey,  however,  pin-point¬ 
ed  one  important  problem — the 
volume  of  government  handouts. 
He  correctly  pointed  out  that  “no 
single  publication  could  or  did 
use  a  hundredth  of  that  output.” 

There  are  too  many  handouts. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  particular  action  is  news 
somewhere.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
of  interest  in  only  one  city,  some¬ 
times  in  only  one  area,  sometimes 
in  the  whole  nation.  Some  releases 
are  of  no  general  interest  but  are 
vital  to  the  business  community, 
others  to  the  agricultural  press, 
others  to  labor  newspapers,  etc. 
ECA’s  releases  go  to  a  mailing 
list  of  over  5,(K)0  businessmen — 
men  who  renew  their  requests 
every  six  months  because  they  arc 
interested  in  getting  Marshall 
Plan-financed  orders.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  we  issue  information  that  will 
supply  them  with  tips  they  need. 
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beeded  in  many  countries  through- 
lout  the  world,  and  at  the  present 
ime,  the  strongest  argument 
Lgainst  meeting  those  overseas 
llaims  is  the  existence  of  valid 
]ind  binding  contracts  with  pub- 
ishers  in  this  country.  Take  that 
irgument  away — which  may  be  a 
jitlfish  argument — and  I  think 
jthese  pressures  may  become  irre¬ 
sistible — not,  of  course,  for  very 
irge  tonnage  but  for  some  loss 
:f  supply  from  Canada.” 

U.  S.  Not  Hoarding 

Earlier  in  the  address,  Mr.  Fow- 
<r  remarked: 

“1  do  not  for  a  moment  accept 
!he  argument  that  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ‘hogging’  a  disproportion- 
ite  share  of  world  supply  —  that 
•Jie>  are  newsprint  hoarders  lack- 
Dg  in  understanding  or  good  will 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
my  commercial  test,  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  prudent  and  far¬ 
sighted  and  have  had  the  economic 
ability  to  be  so. 

“Equally  there  can  be  no  doubt 
;hat  consumers  and  governments  in 
other  countries  have  been  commer¬ 
cially  short-sighted  as  a  result,  in 
most  cases,  of  their  financial  and 
economic  weakness  in  recent  years. 

“The  trouble  is  that  when  you 
have  said  all  this  you  are  still  faced 
with  the  hard  fact  that,  whatever 
the  cause,  newsprint  supplies  in 
many  countries  are  inadequate  to 
nainiain  essential  information  to 
peoples  who  are  friends  and  allies 
}of  ours  in  a  world  struggle  and 
whom  we  want  to  keep  democratic- 
illy  strong.  I  believe  we  have 
moved  beyond  purely  commercial 
tests.” 

6,000,000  Tons 

The  Canadian  leader  predicted 
that  6,000,000  tons  of  the  critical 
commodity  will  be  available  to 
U.  S.  publishers  this  year. 

However,  these  “Big  If’  qualifi¬ 
cation  clauses  were  attached  to  the 
promise;  “If  an  all-out  war  devel¬ 
ops, — if  Canada’s  defense  produc¬ 
tion  program  cuts  into  labor  or 
power  supplies,  —  if  additional 
newsprint  must  be  supplied  from 
North  America  to  meet  the  essen¬ 
tial  needs  of  the  overseas  friends 
and  allies  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States” — then  the  prospec¬ 
tive  production  goal  will  not  be 
attained. 

“With  these  qualifications  and 
assuming  that  Canadian  mills  can 
continue  to  expand  their  productive 
capacity  and  to  produce  at  that 
expanded  capacity,  it  now  looks  as 
though  you  will  have  in  1951  a 
total  newsprint  supply  very  close 
to  6,000,000  tons,”  promised  Mr. 
Fowler. 

“That  will  be  about  85,000  tons 
more  than  you  received  in  1950 
and  about  65,000  tons  more  than 
you  consumed  in  1950,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 


“In  the  last  war  year  in  1945, 
when  rationing  was  still  in  force, 
you  consumed  3,480,000  tons,  so 
you  will  be  over  2,500,000  tons 
better  off  in  1951  than  you  were 
during  the  last  full  year  of  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions,”  he  added. 
“That  is  a  72%  increase  in  your 
supply  in  a  period  of  six  years 


about  the  position  of  those  buying 
on  the  open  market  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  long-term  contracts. 

“There  is  not  much  difference — 
it  is  not  a  contributing  factor,”  was 
the  answer.  “The  difference  has 
been  based  on  currency  problems.” 

Savings  in  Trim? 

Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 


1,800  Laugh 
At  Banshees 
Gala  Show 


Eighteen  hundred  guests — larg¬ 
est  attendance  in  the  16-year  his- 

The  speaker  explained  that  the  'jen.  Julius  ucns  Adler,  general  of  the 

madian  newsorint  industry  will  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  laughter  at  a  8ay  ^  gala  lu^- 

asked  about  possible  savings  in  ^on  of  the  Banshees  Tu^ay  in 
tfini  the  mills.  the  GtsikI  Bsllroom  of  the  AVsl* 


Canadian  newsprint  industry  will 
have  to  operate  again  this  year 
above  its  rated  capacity  in  order 
to  provide  shipments  expected  to 
be  made  to  North  American  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  overseas  markets. 
Last  month  it  ran  at  101%  and  is 
running  at  102%  in  April,  he  said. 

Questions  &  Answers 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  shot  a  number 
of  questions,  supplied  earlier  by 
members,  at  Mr.  Fowler.  The  first 
dealt  with  his  government  appoint¬ 
ment  and  whether  it  would  affect 
his  work  as  association  head. 

“I  shall  continue  as  president  of 
the  association,”  Mr.  Fowler  re¬ 
plied.  “Your  government  is  in¬ 
volved  in  controls  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  received  many  inquiries  and 
had  no  machinery  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  We  are  mobilizing 
and  newsprint  should  go  into  de¬ 
fense  production.  I  wanted  it. 
Newsprint  has  been  declared  essen¬ 
tial,  but  there  is  no  automatic 
priority  for  materials  and  no  con¬ 
trols,  but  we  have  the  machinery 
for  the  future.” 

Sunday  Operation 
Next,  he  was  asked  about  Sun¬ 
day  operation  to  meet  foreign  de¬ 
mands. 

“That  was  considered  in  the  last 
war,  but  there  were  labor  problems 
and  the  religious  consideration, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,”  answered  Mr.  Fowler.  “There 
is  the  availability  of  pulpwood  to 
be  considered.  Sunday  is  not  just 
an  idle  day,  but  is  used  for  repairs 
and  maintenance. 

In  answer  to  other  questions, 
Mr.  Fowler  said  the  mills  have  no 
intention  to  recapture  lost  world 
markets  but  only  to  meet  demands 
required  by  international  politics. 
He  said  that  whether  overseas  con¬ 
tracts,  not  fulfilled  for  a  number 
of  years,  are  valid  and  binding  is 
a  legal  question  that  each  mill 
must  settle. 

Installation  of  new  machines  is 
a  problem  of  economy  with  re¬ 
quired  capitalization  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  Mr.  Fowler  explained  in 
answer  to  another  question.  He 
foresaw  a  continuation  of  the 
present  speed-up  for  sometime, 
with  plants  increasing  production 
by  new  sections  to  their  plants. 

Allotments? 

“The  U.  S.  Government  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  consulted  as  to  allot¬ 
ments,”  was  another  reply.  “In  the 
past  we  have  not  had  machinery 
for  consultation.  Nothing  has 
been  settled  yet.  All  customers 
will  be  treated  equally  if  a  cut 
comes.” 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  wanted  to  know 


“The  manufacturers  say  they  are 
eliminating  trim,”  replied  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler.  “This  is  best  worked  out  by 
each  mill  with  its  own  customers. 
All  are  satsified  that  great  improve- 
'ments  have  been  made.  An  across- 
the-board  solution  cannot  be 
worked  out  as  it  depends  on  the 
width  of  the  machines  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mills  and  the  requirements 
of  the  customers. 

Stand  for  La  Prensa 
On  motion  of  H.  Galt  Braxton, 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press, 
seconded  by  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  the 
publishers  stood  for  a  moment  in 
respect  for  La  Prensa. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  read  the  mem¬ 
orial  neciology  in  honor  of  51 
ANPA  members  who  had  died 
since  the  last  convention. 

By  a  standing  and  unanimous 
vote,  the  members  adopted,  with 
a  slight  amendment,  a  resolution 
that  had  been  offered  the  day  be¬ 
fore  by  Mr.  Friendly  concerning 
the  expropriation  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  by  the  Argentine 
Government. 

(Text  on  page  121) 
Journalism  Contest 
Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  a  student  of 
the  Division  of  Journalism,  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  and  $500  cash  as 
winner  of  the  10th  annual  ANPA 
Journalism  Contest.  It  was  the 
third  time  a  Boston  U  student  has 
won  the  award. 

The  second  prize  winner  was 
Arnold  Alpert,  a  student  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  third 
prize  winner  was  David  L.  Bow¬ 
en,  a  student  of  the  College  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  University. 


dorf-Astoria. 

Approximately  1,200  of  the 
guests  were  publishers  and  editors 
attending  the  ANPA  convention. 

Celebrities  and  important  per¬ 
sonalities  introduced  by  Arthur 
(Bugs)  Baer,  INS  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  who 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
included  the  Duke  of  Windsor, 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Post¬ 
master-General;  Kings  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Miles  F.  McDonald, 
New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Thomas  F.  Murphy,  Gene  Tunney, 
former  heavyweight  world  cham¬ 
pion;  Morten  Downey,  singer; 
John  Golden,  theatrical  producer; 
Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves.  Steve 
Early,  George  Jean  Nathan, 
George  Sokolsky,  Bernard  Gimbel, 
Toots  Sior  and  Federal  Judge 
John  F.  X.  McGohey. 

Others  introduced  included  Alex 
Raymond,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  cartoonists  Society;  Hat 
Talburt,  Scripps-Howard  cartoon¬ 
ist;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  president 
of  the  ANPA;  Frank  Folsom  of 
RCA;  Theodore  Strerbert,  of  CBS, 
several  generals  and  admirals  and 
a  number  of  executives  of  King 
Features,  INS,  INP  and  other 
Hearst  organizations. 

The  entertainment  program  in¬ 
cluded  Jimmy  Durante  and  Eddie 
Jackson;  Ethel  Merman  of  “Call 
Me  Madam”;  Sam  Levenson,  tele¬ 
vision  comedian;  Vivian  Blaine 
of  “Guys  and  Dolls”  and  the 
chorus  of  the  latter  show  in  its 
famous  “Mink”  number. 

•Meyer  Davis  and  his  orchestra 
played  a  brand  new  version  of  the 
old  Army  ballad  “Old  Soldiers 
Never  Die”  made  famous  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  reference  to 
it  in  his  speech  before  Congress 
last  week. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  better  newipsper  propertiM, 
Good  (election  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P ■  O.  Boi  527,  San  Fernando.  Oalif. 


mat  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bonght 
and  sold  without  publicitr. 


PROSPEROUS  lows,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
seio  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  Citj,  Iowa. 


OONFIDENTIAti  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 
Plover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 


W.  H. 


Pacific  coast,  sound  investments 
m  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Qabbert.  8037  Orange.  Riverside.  Oal. 


FOR  81  YEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
^thing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Hon<*8t  service  to  both  buyer  ftod 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Boi  102 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


CAL.110KN1A  NEWSPAPERS  are  in¬ 
creasing  so  rapidly  you  must  person¬ 
ally  see  the  growth  of  this  state  to 
properly  compare  our  newspapers  with 
those  of  other  states.  Any  premium 
paid  for  a  California  newspaper  will 
bt-  quickly  repaid  by  the  natural 
growth.  We  have  a  profitable  daily, 
fine  climate,  rapidly  growing  city,  ade¬ 
quate  plant,  $125,000,  $40,000  down. 

.  .  .  Two  exclusive  weeklies,  two 

plants,  two  buildings,  prosperous, 
pleasant  locale,  $110,000,  $33,000 

down.  .  .  .  Profitable  weekly  in  the 
path  of  Bay  area's  rapid  growth,  $35,- 
000.  terms.  .  .  .  Weekly,  ranching  area, 
large  trading  area,  competition,  $25,- 
000,  $15,000  down.  .  .  .  Weekly,  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  state,  $50,000, 
$15  000  down.  .  .  .  Weekly,  no  plant, 
$3,500  full  price.  .  .  .  Weekly,  vaca¬ 
tion  area,  no  plant,  $6,000,  $2,500 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice. 
EX-7-8744. 


NEWS  SERVICE.  Special  stories,  re¬ 
ports.  All  publications.  Boston  and 
New  England  area.  R.  A.  WOOD,  11 
Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Services 


LONG  established  Suburban  Long 
Island  Printing  Plant  can  accommo 
date  one  or  two  small  publications  or 
House  Organs.  Box  706,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion  Services 


Tailored-to-Order 
Classified  Campaigns 
At  No  Added  Cost! 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
E.  Mohler  A  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colo. 


newspaper  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  8.  VAN  BENTTIUYSEN 
_Mfi  Ocean  Avenne.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
«l.  A,  Snydpp,^  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice.  California 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  —  Every  pro¬ 


perty  we  handle  is  investigated  thor- 
pnghly  and  in  person.  No  mail  list¬ 
ings.  We  know  and  tell  you  just  what 
you  re  getting.  Tell  us  what  vou  want, 
w  Agency,  1807  8.  Shore, 

noilana.  Michigan. 


We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
aafe  and  sound  newspaper  and  msga- 
sine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Ncwgwpw  Co— dot! 


LOANS  negotiated,  tax  appi«UaU. 
•ales,  advertising  rate-making,  person— 
procu^mentj  ^public  relations 


counsel.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Publication  Appnikalq 


A  RADAR  ^PRAJSAL  will  establish 
tne  value  of  your  newspaper  property 
on  today  s  market,  fix  a  fair  asking 
price  and  define  borrowing  limit.  Pee 
60c  per  $1,000  of  last  year’s  gross  In- 
vTv  Send  for  blank. 

^*’v*P>Per  Appraiiers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


FINE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Gwn  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
plant.  Not  bargains  but  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers. 

ray  CAMPBELL 

4101  W.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


CATJFORNIA 

FINE  weekly  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  Gross  $31,000  a 
rear.  Model  14  Lino,  Cottrell,  Miller 
Hi-Speed.  Asking  $35,000,  with 

$15,000  down. 

•lACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS.SOCIATER  \ 
49."8  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal.  , 

CAROIjIXA  weekly,  anopposed  In  j 
bpftutiful  town  of  3,315,  near  coast.  I 
Net  $5,500  in  1950.  No  ahop.  $6,000. 
Box  832.  Fditor  &  Pnldisher. 

A  $150,000  PROPERTY 
for  $60,000  down  payment  in  fastest 
expanding  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Pnhiicafinns — Wanted 

HAVE  CLIENT,  well  qualified,  wants 
small  daily.  $'75,000  cash,  plenty  of 
barking.  Must  have  good  earnings, 
progressive  community.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Hunt  A  Carson,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  1.  Illinois 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Exeentive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  838.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WE  ACT  FOR  BUYER.R.  TOOl  Be¬ 
ing  interested  in  half  doxen  dailies 
and  weeklies,  and  having  operated 
our  own  properties — we  represent 
hnyers  as  faithfully  as  sellers. 
Whether  yon  BUY  or  SELL  —  let 
RAILEY-KREHBTEL  Newspaper  Serv. 
represent  yon.  Box  396,  Salina.  Kans. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  wanted  by  two 
young  men.  Must  net  $12,000,  have 
plant.  Prefer  local  financing.  Box 
905.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Boshicw  Opportunities 

NEED  INVESTOR — (active-inactive; 
$5.000-$10,000)  to  expand.  Non¬ 
competitive  news  magaxine  with  local 
national  accounts.  References  exchang¬ 
ed.  Box  829.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

lilNOTYPE  WITH  OPERATOR 
WANTED.  Contract  for  setting  weekly 
newspaper  pins  job  work  awaits  type¬ 
setter  who  will  occupy  space  in  our 
shop  in  Western  ijong  Island.  Box 
833.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  BOOK  Publishers,  ex¬ 
panding,  invite  2  partners  with  $15.- 
000  each.  Box  915,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartooim— Festures 

RKLIGIOI'S  Spotlight,  the  picture  ol 
faith,  is  the  cartoon  that  will  brighten 
voiir  church  announcement  page 
MIDWEST  SYNDICATE.  Box  583 
Wheaton.  Illinois. 

W.RITTEN-to-your-order  campaigns  to 
help  yon  with  those  hard  accounts  are 
another  of  the  unusual  featurea  yoo 
get  at  no  extra  coat  with  your  anb 
scription  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans,  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makef 
You  More  Money.  If  there’s  no  How 
srd  Parish  client  in  your  city;  write 
for  free  sample  issue  today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Seliing  Plans 
8th  Floor.  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  32,  Fla. 


WEEKLIES — You  need  layouts  to  sell 
ads.  We  offer  monthly  service,  pre¬ 
pared,  ready  to  sell  layouts.  Sample 
free.  Write 

WEST  SHORE  AD  SERVICE 
Lake  Pulaski  Buffalo,  Minnesota 


MEDIA  SALES  PROMOTION:  Re 
searcher,  planner,  writer  of  analyses, 
sales  presentations,  letters.  IDEAS 
for  space  salesman.  William  Robins 
346-A  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Services 


MANUSCRIPT  TYPED  at  home 
Fast,  accurate,  neat.  Reasonable  rates 
References.  For  Details.  Box  654, 
Qnogne,  New  York. _ 


ANNOUNCING 

THE  DE  QUELIAN— TUSZYNSKI 
ASSOCIATES 

Experienced  personnel  —  writers, 
consultants,  copy-editors.  Technical, 
college,  and  general  manuscript  editing 
and  proofs  expedited.  Research,  re¬ 
writes,  releases. 

Progressive  Public  Relaitons  Pro¬ 
grams  Planned.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Sixty-Seventh  Street  Studios 

27  West  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  23.  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Trafalgar  4-2024 


E.  P. 


MACHI 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pre«  Engineers 


CROSS  FILES 
NEWSPAPER  preaasi  dismantled  tsl 
erected.  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equlg- 
ment.  „  . 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marlon  Bldg.,  Cleveland  18,  OUtl 
OHerry  1-8305 — TEllowstone  2-444i| 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compodng  Room 


FOUR  MODEL  X  Intertype  machin«i| 
— three  of  which  includes:  Gas  Heat¬ 
ed  Metal  pot,  two  molds,  two  stand 
ard  OO-channel  latertype  magaainei 
One  includes:  Gas  Heated  Metal  pata,| 
single  mold,  single  90-chsnnel  msgi- 
sine.  Motors:  110  volts,  60  cyclei, 
single  phase.  No  matrices,  no  metal 
feedera.  Box  723,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  tl2S8&,  $148tt 

with  qnsdding  attachment. 

••C”  Intertypes  $7891— g«8«. 
nriara  .  gss  nr  eleetrie  pot. 

OSBIC  f7M7,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
■720  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Ps. 
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FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypei, 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23 
aplit  msgaxines.  Model  C  and  CSM 
Intertypes.  Immediate  delivery.  Print- 
craft  Representatives.  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  Type-O-Writera, 
Hsve  only  been  slightly  used.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Box  No.  808,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 
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FOR  SALE  6  fonts  5V4— 42  Ironic 
with  bold;  7  fonts  7  Ideal  with  hold 
5637;  1  font  7  Ideal  with  Italics  563# 
Inquire  Business  manager  Albang 
N.  Y.  Times  Union. 


XEED  I 
asximu 
pom 
■teds. 


Mail  Room 


FOR  SALE:  Model  300  straight  line 
vacuum  feed,  Cheshire  mailing  machine 
and  18'  conveyor,  complete  with  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  New.  $11,000, 
f.o.b.  Dallas.  P.  O.  Box  688,  Dsllss. 
’Texas. 


E. 

110  Fu 
Jaw  Y 


I^ALLMAN  AND  OOMPAITT 
Printing  Machinery 
Bonght  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  HUboIs 


,  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Instslletiona 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd,,  Burbank,  Calif 


®^ATE  MAGAZINE,  established  in 
1949.  Eastern  industrial  state.  Money 
maker.  $15,000,  terms  or  will  lease 
U*  riPlit  party.  Box  717,  Editor  and 
PuMishpr. 


— Weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  62  years.  Good  equipment, 
good  tow*n,  exceptional  opportunity. 
$75,000.  Unless  you  can  handle 
please  do  not  answer.  Address  935, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Strsfeey  of  World  Peace 
UNE — ^Tlie  I’nited  Nations  of  Earth 
t'NKIi — World  Second-Language 
WRT’ — World  Radio  University 
Public  Opinion  on  Public  Questions 
Indietment  and  Trial  of  Crimes 
Stimulation  of  Tnvent’on 
weekly  releases;  manuscripts;  write 
Darrin  Feature  Svndications 
1710  O  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON  N  EWuSLETTER  — 
monthly  summary  of  national  affairs, 
regulations  and  trends  for  trade  pa 
pers  —  economical  rate  —  nationally 
known  writer — write  Jim  Brady.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club.  Washington,  D.  C. 


.MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Kefirs,  maintenance,  service  nstion- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
.STillwell  6  0098  0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 


ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 


Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint 


I? 


FOR  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

WHO  need  more  newsprint. 


FROM  APRIL  23-26  You’ll  find  us  si 
our  Suite  1338  at  the  HOTEL  BAR¬ 
CLAY,  48th  St.  opposite  the  Waldorf. 
Phone  PL.  5-5900. 


BE  sure  to  visit  us  —  the  least  we 
promise  to  do  is  make  you  feel  better. 


HORN  (USA)  CORP. 

60  E.  42  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-6755 


AVAILABLE  newsprint,  all  sixes.  S.  B, 
Behrens,  115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Evergreen  6-0505, 
One  of  New  York’s  largest  convertert 
of  newsprint. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original 
shipment,  any  sixe  rolli,  earloi^  loU 
St  attractive  prices.  May  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inaoiriei 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Bapplf 
Co..  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel;  ORegon  9-8870, 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED,  150  tons, 
33  !4  inch  at  reasonable  price  durinf 
year  1951. 

RODGERS  A  McDonald 
PUBLISHERS  INC. 

2621  W.  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles  43,  Cal 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  site. _ ^AU 


Print  Papers  ALgonqiiin  4-8729 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Roll 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printinf 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


We 

May  Not  Have 
All  the  Answers 
To  Your 
Newsprint  Problems 

BUT 

NEWSPRINT 

IS 

OUR  BUSINESS! 

I^ok  Us  Up-  at  Our  Suit** 

509-11 

at  the 

WALDORF  ASTORIA 

DURING  THE  CONVENTION 
From  Monday,  April  23, 
Through  Friday,  April  27,  1951 

ALFRED  HORN 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

18  E.  41  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  OREGON  9-3870 


70  INCH 
NEED  50  tons  standard  finish. 

imum  32  inch  diameter — 

S2  pound  basis  for  immediate 
seeds.  Can  use  some  52^  inch. 
THE  DAILY  CALUMET 
CHICAGO  17.  ILLINOIS 


FOR  SALE 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS 

1/2  &  1/4  Page  Folder 

50  HP  PULL  AUTOMATIC 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycle# 

All  Tnbnlar  Stereotype  Equipment 


48  PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRESS 

3  Deck  Highspeed  Straightline 
Double  Newspaper  Polder 

223/4  Cutoff 

100  HP  PULL  AUTOMATIC 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycles 


Complete  information  on  both  ma¬ 
chines  available  on  request  from  the 
publisher’s  sales  representatlTe, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City  18 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


LET’S  TALK 
About  Yonr  next 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

DURING  the  convention  and  in  our 
room  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

HERB  PASCH  AND  DAN  FISHER 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
Inc. 

Prom  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EOUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM  , 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO.  i 

110  Fulton  St.  588  S.  Clark  8t.  ! 

New  York  Chicago  I 


fOR  SALE  desirable  items  newspaper 
tad  allied  equipment.  Tornadie  etching 
aachine,  Chemoo  etcher,  Royle  Oaht. 
Nw,  Royle  jig  aaw,  and  drill,  Niagara 
libeet  metal  cutter.  Rouse  Band  saw, 
ilmost  new.  Elevating  type  printing 
frame,  many  others,  write. 

E.  H.  WALKER  SUPPLY  00. 

142  One  St.  N.B.  Washington  2,  D.O. 


Printing  Plants 


READY  TO  OPERATE 

SMALL  Job  Printing  and 
Publishing  shop. 
igUIPMBNT: 

WHITLOCK  22  x  35 
OOSS  Comet 
10  X  15  CP 
PAPER  Cutter 
INTERTYPE 

40  BIO  Fonts  of  hand  type  — 
modern  faces 

6  COLUMN  Nolan  Caster 
2  ’TONS  of  Metal. 

CHASES,  Stones,  Qnoina,  saw, 
tools,  etc. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
SAM  8.  PUNTOLILLO 
811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrat,  N.  J. 


Press  Room 


tor  sale,  Hoe  Press,  Psneoast  type, 
12  cylinder,  21%'  cut  off,  two  formers 
and  2  motors  D.C.  drive.  Maximum 
espaeity  24  pages  in  4  colors  on  each 
page  or  48  pages  in  one  printing. 
™i8  press  is  in  excellent  condition, 
stereotype  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
per  conveyor,  and  Paper  Hoist  for 
■sme  la  available.  Box  910,  Editor  A 
rnblisher. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

723/j  Sheet  Cutoff 

2  Double  Folders 
with  C  H  Conveyors 

Substructure  Is  Roll  Stands 


IP* 

Rubber  Rollers 


Quick  Plate  Lockup 
Anto  Web  Tension 


2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycles 

This  press  may  be  inspected  in 
operation 

For  complete  information  inquire  of 
Publisher’s  sales  representative, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  City  18 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype _ _ 


12  HOE  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units;  3  Pairs  Double  Folders; 
4  Drives  and  Controllers;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21%  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  aell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  0.) 

-nmes-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit  —  %  and  54  page 
folders  A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  ent-off;  end  feed. 

24-28-PAOE  Hoe  Unit  Type — A.  C. 
drive;  with  Pony  Antoplate;  22% 
inch  cut-off;  and  feed. 

32-64-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  0.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21% -inch  ent-off,  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Press. 

16-82-PAGE  Goss  —  A.  0.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  with  Stereo;  21%  inch  cut-off; 
end  feed. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Mniti- 
Unit  —  A.  0.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Psge  Hoe  X-Pattem; 
21%  inch  ent-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  0.  Drive. 

32-64.  40-80,  48-96  PAGE  Hoe — D.  0. 
Drives;  22%  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyent  9-1132 


GOSS  Radial  Arm  Router 
HOE  Monorail  b'aw  Trimmer 
GOSS  Steam  Table 
HOE  Plate  Finisher 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


FOR  SALE.  One  Hoe  Sextuple  Press, 
serial  1600,  24-28  page  capacity, 

23  9/16th  ent-off.  raised  plate  cylin¬ 
ders,  extra  fountain  for  color,  also 
compensating  rollers,  end  feed.  DO 
drive.  This  press  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  .in<1  w.-is  overhauled  three  ye.vrs 
ago  by  Hoe  ft  Co.  Inc.  All  new  cylin¬ 
der  gears  and  bearings  were  installed 
at  that  time,  also  folders.  This  press 
ran  be  sold  wbereis  and  whereas. 
Available  about  June  1st.  19.51.  Open 
for  offer.  Box  722.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


40.  60.  75.  100  HP  AO  220  volts 
3  phase  60  eyrie  motor  press  drives 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


editor  6.  PUBLISHER  for  AprU  28,  1951 


28  PAGE  Goss  Press  $541.  Old  but 
in  good  running  order.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  any  day  before  July  1. 
1951.  Would  be  good  press  for  small 
publication.  Available  in  Jnly.  Price; 
$12,500  as  is.  where  is.  See  C.  W. 
Moody  at  Park  Lane  Hotel,  John  P, 
Harris  at  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel  or  Sid¬ 
ney  F.  Harris  at  .Ambassador  Hotel 
during  .VXPA  Convention,  or  write 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette.  Burlington.  Iowa. 


Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HCE  CCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Presses. 
STAND.ARD  22»'.’  CUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  as  12  unit  straightline 
press.  3  dniihle  folders — 3  motor  drives. 
WILL  SELL  AS  4-6  8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanirai  condition  you  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone  worth  4-1370 


DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  TYPE  N.  3  01 
4  units,  double  folder,  drive,  conveyors, 
spare  rollers,  etc.  Also  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  June.  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GOOD  SAVIN  G  S 
NO.  8  HOE  Electrotype  Met»l  Farn^. 
WMEL  Heavy  duty  electric  galley 
Proof  Press. 

AMSCO  Composing  Room  saw. 

46u0  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 

4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo  Pot. 
HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

GOSS  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  ft  Drill. 

VANDERCOOK  fnll-page  Proof  Preas- 
es,  both  hand  and  power 
HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  * 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15  diam. 
plates,  7/16'  thick.  _ 

SCO’TT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finithin| 
outfit  for  15'  diam.  platea,  % 
thick.  . 

HOE  Casting  Box.  dno-cooled.  wiU 
Finishing  Machine  for  14% 
plates,  7/16"  thick. 

HOE  Curved  ft  Flat  Plate  Routera. 
BALING  Machines,  both  new  ft  used 
NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  « 
"Dural’  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases.  _ 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  21  %"  cut-off, 
Hoe  and  Goss  casting  outfit  22% 
length,  metal  pots  3,600  snd  5,000 
ooiinds.  GEORliE  0.  OXFORD,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Autoplates  with 
Automatic  Pumps  snd  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO-SHAVERS.  Sta-Hi’s  and  also- 
trie  scorchers. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  3  Unit  48  pages,  rolls  oa 
each  end,  AO  drive,  23%'  cut-off  1 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD,  Boise.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE:  24-Psge  Hoe  Web 

Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide 
23  9/16'  sheet  cnt.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  ’Thomai 
W.  Hall  Company,  lac.,  Stamford. 
Connecticut. 


HOK  Octuple  4  Units,  doable  folder. 
22%'  cuf-off.  .A.C.  drive.  Phil  D. 
Schwartz  Co.,  1004  Howard  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Printer's  Hand  Cleaner 


INK-SOLV,  *‘80’*  instantly  dissolvea 
all  traces  ink  from  hands.  Leaves  them 
clean,  soft,  refreshed.  No  chapping, 
cracking  or  dermatitis.  Generous 
sample  when  requested  on  letterhead. 
SCHULTZ  LABORATORIES,  Boone, 
Iowa. 


Stereo^pe 


PLANE-O-PLATE  SHAVER,  Model 
C-1-221.  extra  cutter.  A.C.  Motor. 
Heavy  Duty  Wes'#!  Electric  Pnoof 
Press.  A.C.  Motor.  Phil  D.  Schwsrtz 
Co.,  1004  Howard  Street,  Omaha. 
Nebraska. 


STEREO  SAW  I  Augnstine  80  x  80 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptionhl  buy. 
Box  158.  Marshalltown,  lown. 

Wanted  to  Buy  ~ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LI.NOTYPES-INTERTYPE8 
OOMPOSING  BOOM  EQOIPMEINT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


NEEDED  NOW 
Linotypes  8  and  14 
Elrods*  and  Ludlows 
Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid 
Send  particnlara  to 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
00..  INC. 

88  Gold  Street,  New  York  Olty 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13)4  loch  printing  diameter, 
21V4  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same 
Give  fall  details  snd  prices.  Box  1048. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

QUARTER  PAGE  Folder.  Mat  Roller, 
Cutler-Hammer  paper  conveyor,  Sta-Hi 
mat  dryer.  Curved  router.  Box  101. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

STA-HI  MAT  FORMER 
Good  condition  News 
_ Tuscaloosa,  Ala. _ _ 

LUDLOW;  2  to  3  ton  melting  furnace 
in  good  condition:  Sta-Hi  mat 
scorcher:  good  mat  roller;  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  chases  and  regular  chases; 
turtles  and  steel  base — Dean  I.esber. 
r/o  .Xlexander  Hotel.  Hagerstown. 
Maryland. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Teletyp.  setter 
"Tape  Perforator  to  punch  time  fur 
line  casting  machines.  Box  !•  '8  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  I’lililisber. 
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_ Wanted  to  Bay 


MAT  KULLER,  Must  have  solid  side 
frames  (no  bolted  heads).  Advertiser 
is  small  daily,  not  a  dealer.  Box  713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ARIZONA  MINDED!? 

There’s  an  interestinK  opportunity 
available  in  this  state  for  a  man  who 
knows  his  way  around  in  publicity 
and  public  relations.  It  should  espe¬ 
cially  appeal  to  a  qualified  man  who 
may  have  a  health  problem  in  his 
family  and  the  doctor  has  suKKested 
the  hi);h  dry,  sunny  climate  which  has 
helped  so  many  here.  Please  write 
fully,  telling  ns  all  about  yourself. 
Box  930.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  expanding 
newspaper  in  California.  Must  have 
direct  managerial  experience.  Chance 
to  acquire  interest  later.  Box  937. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  for  newspaper  in 
town  of  100.000  with  staff  of  four. 
Requisites:  Management  ability  and 
experience  in  larxe  newspaper  morKue, 
Middlewesterner  preferred.  Reply 
Joe  R.  Seacrest.  Journal-Star  Build- 
intr.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious,  sober 
younK  man  to  manage  job  shop  gross¬ 
ing  $75,000  and  grow  with  growing 
Southwest  City.  Must  be  experienced 
estimating,  fully  able  supervise  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  also  meet  public. 
IV'rite  full,  explicit  particulars.  Box 
918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CircidalfcM 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  snuill 
Pennsylvania  morning  daily.  Mast 
have  experience  developing  carrier 
service.  Box  744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Young  Circulation  man  on 
way  up  who  wants  to  use,  as  one  rung 
in  ladder,  circulation  managership  of 
7.000  North-East  competitive  after¬ 
noon  daily.  This  is  toughest  circula¬ 
tion  job  in  the  United  States.  Box 
835.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


S.MALL.  but  progressive  and  growing 
North  Carolina  daily  desires  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Good  proposition  for 
hustler.  Permanent.  Apply  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Box  938. 


_ Classified  Advertfsing 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Farm 
Publication.  Fine  earning  possibili¬ 
ties.  Aggressive  selling  ability  essen¬ 
tial.  Give  references,  background.  All 
confidential.  Can  arrange  interview. 
Box  813,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN — who  can  sell, 
make  his  own  layouts  and  w-rite  copy 
for  the  usual  run  of  retail  accounts. 
10,700  ABO  p.m.  daily  in  good  small 
college  town  of  15,000.  Progressive, 
fast-moving  organization.  Salary, 
bonuses  and  many  “fringe”  benefits. 
Good  opportunity.  Permanent.  Might 
consider  beginner,  but  prefer  young 
man  with  experience.  Write  fully 
giving  references,  complete  personal 
and  work  experience  data,  education, 
draft  or  reserve  status,  housing  needs 
and  wage  requirements.  Guide  and 
Tribune.  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


LEADING  Northern  Ohio  daily  has 
opening  for  hard-hitting  salesman  who 
can  sell  classified  or  display  space  with 
the  type  of  service  that  assures  adver¬ 
tisers  results.  In  classified  or  display, 
this  is  a  top  Job  at  a  top  salary.  Write 
in  detail  and  when  available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  803.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  advertising  sales¬ 
man  wanted  for  M.E.S.  newspaper  in 
midwestern  city  of  100,000.  Must  be 
an  alert,  promotional  minded  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  the  sales  ability  to  put 
his  ideas  across,  this  more  important 
than  skill  as  copy  writer.  He  will 
necessarily  have  had  experience  han¬ 
dling  a  variety  of  accounts  and  under¬ 
stand  the  various  problems  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  man  we  want  may  be 
on  smaller  paper,  or  “boxed  in”  on 
larger  paper  where  there  is  little 
chanee  for  advancement.  In  applying, 
give  full  particulars  about  yourself, 
state  salary  expected  and  marital  and 
draft  status.  Write  Box  810,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  thoroughly  experienced  man 
to  manage  the  Special  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.  If  you  feel  qualified  please 
write  letter  of  application  to  Jack 
Speer,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Wichita  Eagle.  Wichita.  Kansas. 


vV'ANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
men  who  can  make  good  layouts  and 
sell.  _  .\pply  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  209  Telegraph 
Building.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  Experienced  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  on  morning  paper 
in  Southern  competitive  city  of  125,- 
000.  Address  replies  to  Box  856, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLA.SK1FIED  DEPARTMENT  TELE¬ 
PHONE  ROOM  .SUPERVISOR  — 
MALE.  Large  Midwestern  Newspa¬ 
per  employing  20  Telephone  Sales¬ 
girls.  This  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  a  man  about  35  years  old.  For 
further  information  tell  us  all  about 
yourself,  your  accomplishments  and 
ambitions.  State  salary  expected. 
Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


AGENT  DESIRED  —  for  individual, 
not  a  firm.  Columnist  on  a  daily 
paper  would  like  items  on  any  sub¬ 
jects;  for  short  features,  “chit-chat.” 
social,  etc.,  within  a  100  mile  radius 
of  Philadelphia,  including  south  New 
Jersey,  Delaware.  ...  An  agent  with 
many  contacts  over  this  area,  for  col¬ 
lection.  and  direction  of  items  to  me  at 
regular  intervals.  State  rates  and 
references.  Box  928,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


lay  Adyertising 


WANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
solicitor  who  can  make  good  layouts 
and  sell.  Salary  and  a  commission. 
Write  Paul  Morgan,  Texarkana  Ga- 
sette,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


Display  Advertising  Salesman 
who  can  write  copy. 

Box  816,  Editor  A  Publisher 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  special 
edition  man ;  also  industrial  page  aales- 
man  and  classified  department  idea 
man  who  wants  to  earn  big  by  selling 
big.  Give  references,  salary  expected. 
Interview.  Box  818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  commun¬ 
ity  of  25.000.  long  established  evening 
newspaper,  ABC  11,250.  permanent. 
5-6  others  in  department,  must  pro¬ 
duce,  he  able  to  handle  others.  Write, 
don't  phone,  full  details  with  refer¬ 
ences.  The  Ponca  City  (Oklahoma) 

News. _ 

NEW  YORK  suburban  daily  has  op¬ 
portunities  for  well  trained,  reliable 
salesmen  who  can  write  copy,  prepare 
layout  and  sell  retail  advertising.  We 
prefer  men  not  presently  subject  to 
military  service.  Write  Box  916. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ALL  ’ROUND  girl  re¬ 
porter.  Progressive  daily  in  South. 
Box  811.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  reporter  and  feature 
writer.  Good  job,  permanent.  If  you 
have  ability,  name  your  salary.  Box 
815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — group  of  four 
weekly  newspapers.  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  Salary  open.  Box 
911.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR;  30  40.  Court  House- 
City  Hall  experience.  Midwest  25.000 
population.  Tell  all.  Box  914,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wanted  to  take 
over  one-woman  society  department. 
Must  have  technical  know-how  includ¬ 
ing  page  make-up  and  also  be  goodwill 
builder.  Apply  by  airmail  letter  to 
Brownsville.  Texas  Herald  giving  full 
data  on  experience,  references,  per¬ 
sonal  history. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  Texas  Daily,  25,000 
circulation,  wants  compe'  snt  desk  and 
rewrite  man.  Preferably  married.  List 
details  of  background.  Name  former 
places  of  newspaper  employment.  Give 
references  and  state  starting  pay  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Editor — advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  weekly  newspaper.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  right  party. 
State  all  in  reply.  Salary  expected, 
experience,  etc.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Address  Box  934,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  editor  and 
manager  of  a  small  Democratic  daily, 
circulation  4300,  in  town  of  5,000  in 
mid-west.  Must  have  good  recommen¬ 
dations,  be  able  to  become  part  of 
community,  not  more  than  40  and  not 
subject  to  military  call.  Write  Box 
913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  WANTED 

For  Public  Relations  department  of  a 
leading  advertising  agency.  New  York 
City.  Need  young,  clean-cut  man  with 
staff  writing  experience  newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  record  of  free-lance 
placement.  To  prepare  feature  mate¬ 
rial  for  release  to  press,  also  handle 
contact  with  syndicates  and  magazines 
on  story  preparation.  Reply  Box 
number  931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CAPABLE  NEWS¬ 
MAN  for  six-day  afternoon  daily;  must 
be  able  to  take  over  city  desk  and 
assume  responsibility  of  getting  to 
press  on  time.  Full  background  of 
actual  knowledge  of  job  required. 
Excellent  opening  for  qualified  man 
who  can  he  available  soon.  Prefer 
man  from  Wisconson  or  north  central 
states.  Write  or  wire  E.  C.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience.  Com¬ 
petent  writer  with  sound  ideas.  $8,000 
to  $9,000.  Park  Personnel  Agency. 
38  Park  Row.  New  York  City.  New 
York.  BE,  3-6015. 


ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  MAN. 
Heavy  newspaper  experience,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  market  data,  media 
records,  survey  analysis.  Promotion- 
minded.  To  $10,000.  Park  Person¬ 
nel  Agency.  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
City.  New  York.  BE.  3  6015. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WHITER  with  flair 
and  experience  in  handling  institu¬ 
tional  publicity.  Professional  sports 
enterprise  with  national  reputation 
seeks  individual  able  to  assist  in 
handling  institutional  publicity  and 
organizing  public  events  of  publicity 
values.  Ample  opportunity  for  prog¬ 
ress.  (jlive  complete  details  on  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  sports  experience.  Box 
944.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  combination  photographer 
and  Fairchild  Enjpaver.  Please  furnish 
all  details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected,  marital  and  draft- 
status,  car  ownership.  References, 
Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Mechanical 


WANTED  —  Operators  and  floormen. 
Union  or  non-union.  Apply  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  209  Telegraph  Building.  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 


FOREMAN  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  departments.  6  machine  shop. 
Growing  afternoon  daily.  11,000 
A.B.C.  Union.  Central  Eastern  states. 
Good  salary.  Box  941,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUPERVISOR  for  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  production  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  ;  capable  taking  active  charge 
typo,  press  or  stereo  departments  in 
emergencies.  Box  900,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
by  North  Central  States  daily  in  ap¬ 
proximate  10,000  population  town.  One 
to  take  complete  charge  of  personnel, 
production  and  machines.  Open  shop. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Box 
943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype— Printing 


TELETYPESETTER  keyboard  inst 
tiona  for  Ldnotype  operators,  typi 
and  ^prentices.  Complete  home-p~ 
tice  ’reletypesetter  keyboard  flngei 
setup,  colored  layouts,  nomenclata 
operating  instructions  etc.  Write  I 
deUils.  CALLAGHAN,  P.  O.  Box  149 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 


Lite 


TEN  YEARS  ALL  editorial  phase 
Now  employed  Top  editorial  exeeutiv 
Desire  executive  post  top-flight  smsl 
medium  daily.  College  graduate,  31 
draft-exempt.,  settled.  Best  referencii 
Box  707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS: 

I  CAN 
HELP  YOU! 

SUCCESSFUL  CONSULTANT 
TROUBLE  SHOOTER 

AVAILABLE  INTERVIEW  AT 
ANPA  CONVEN'nON 

SEEKING  permanent  top  or  back  st« 
job.  Have  re-organiaed  and  operate 
small  to  metropolitan  papers  U.  f 
and  Europe,  Know  chain  General  Mss 
agement  methods.  Solve  technical  an? 
policy  problems;  cut  costs,  build  rev 
enue  and  good  will  in  plant  and  con 
munity.  Practical  experience  all  dt 
partments.  Draft  exempt — hold  Bscb 
elor  of  Science  Degree.  Box  755  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACK  STOP  JOB 
WITH  A  CHALLENGE 

AS  Publisher  and  General  Manager 
converted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit! 
Improved  content  and  productioi 
methods.  Increased  circulation  30,000; 
increased  advertising.  Cut  costs. 
Know  small,  medium  and  metropolitas 
papers.  Expert  on  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  labor  negotiations  and  Promo 
tion.  Available  for  interview  at  ANFi 
Convention.  University  grad  Journal 
ism  and  Business  Administration.  Agi 
46  Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  GENERAL  MANi 
AQER  available  May  1st.  Experienesd 
and  good  record  as  general  manager 
and  publisher  of  two  dailies.  Knowl 
edge  of  entire  operation,  especisllj 
advertising.  Family  man,  age  41.  Best 
references.  Available  for  interview 
Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESENT  PUBLISHER  and  editor  ef 
small  weekly  seeks  broader  oppor 
tunity  with  weekly  or  daily  in  East 
as  assistant  to  publisher.  Proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  increased  circulation  and  advey- 
tising;  knows  news,  also  cost  control 
Married,  veteran,  31,  master's  degree. 
What  am  I  offered!  Box  824,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


INTERNA'nONALLT  KNOWN 
GENERAL  MANAGER  AND 
PUBLISHER 

WITH  20  years  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments  seeks  auministrative  pesi 
tion.  Daily  preferably  with  respos 
sibility  and  future.  Age  46,  no  mill 
tary  status.  Top  references.  Box  751 
Editor  A  ^blisher _ 

DescrlptlTe  Copy — OonsecntlTe  In- 
■artlona — as  In  other  advertising 
media — proves  most  successful  in 
Editors  A  Publisher’s  Classifled 
columns,  too _ _ 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


artist,  25  yean  experience,  editor¬ 
ial  art,  spot  drawings,  cartoons,  cari¬ 
catures,  book  and  magaxine  iilnstra- 
tions  desires  staff  position  with  out 
of  New  York  City  publication.  Box 
S54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL.  CARTOONIST,  prolific, 
20  years’  experience,  seeks  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  D.  S.  or  Canadian  daily.  A-1 
commercial  artist.  For  samples,  de¬ 
tails.  Box  855.  Editor  A  Publisher^ 


LEADING  POUTIOAL  Cartoonist 
wishes  change  in  locale.  _  Interested 
only  in  Metropolitan  situation  or  syn¬ 
dicated— .(Republican)  .  Brief  serer- 
ance  notice  required.  If  you  desire 
high  grade  Editorial  Cartoons  you 
should  look  into  this  ad.  Samples. 
Box  862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  rartoonist — 
Paper  or  Syndicate.  Six  cartoons  sent 
aeekly.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
922.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DRAFT-EXEMPT:  Married,  27  years 
young,  6  years  newspaper  experience 
in  competitive  territoir.  District  Man¬ 
ager,  Promotion  and  Roadman  experi¬ 
ence.  Walling  to  work  hard  and  eager 
to  learn  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
side.  Desire  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager's  Job.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCDLATION  MANAGER  —  Consci¬ 
entious,  aggressive,  draft-free.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced— carrier  boys,  mo¬ 
tor  routes,  promotions.  ABC  account¬ 
ing,  etc.  Efficient  management  of  your 
department.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
845,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  experi- 
enred — Little  Merchant — office  control. 
ABC — carrier  promotions — aggressive, 
congenial — 5,000  to  50,000.  Married, 
35  years  old.  Write  Box  641,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  city  circulation 
manager,  motor  routes,  office  routine, 
promotion  etc.,  seeks  opportunity  to 
further  prove  his  abilities,  either  as  a 
circulation  manager  pr  bigger  city.  He 
h  .a  a  past  record  of  substantially 
increased  circulation  at  minimum  cost. 
Best  of  references.  Age  31.  married, 
two  children.  Write  Box  710,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Presently 
employed  for  the  past  12  years,  in 
highly  competitive  ares.  Excellent 
record  on  increased  circulation  rev¬ 
enue.  Thorough  knowledge  of  little 
merchant  plan  promotion.  Age  36, 
married  family  man,  I  am  desirous  of 
a  personal  interview.  Box  820,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  proven 
ability  for  more  than  20  years  on 
Morning.  Evening  and  Sunday.  First 
to  create  and  maintain  successful 
carrier  delivery  on  every  newspaper 
I  ever  worked  on.  Personal  interview 
anywhere  at  my  expense.  Excellent 
references.  Box  859,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  promotion,  truck  routes, 
mail  room,  and  ABC  procedure  for 
newspapers;  All  phases  CCA  circula¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  by  a  leading  CCA 
industrial  magazine.  Married,  travel 
anywhere.  Conscientious.  Will  accept 
assistant's  position  with  a  future.  Box 
843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks 
position  in  west  or  southwest.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  phases  news¬ 
paper  cirOuIation.  Young,  married 
not  afraid  to  work.  Consider  assist¬ 
ant  or  district  opening.  References. 
Box  901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ac¬ 
tual  experience  and  know  how  from 
bottom  op.  Know  the  problems  of  the 
carrier,  district  man,  independent 
distributor,  and  mail  room.  Know 
A.B.C.,  little  merchant  plan,  and  direct 
mail.  Self  starter  with  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  morning,  evening,  Sunday, 
metropolitan,  medium,  small  dailies. 
CIRCULATION  manager  plus  top  sales 
manager  with  ability  to  produce  strong 
promotion  to  meet  situation.  Age  40. 
Present  earnings  $7,000.  Box  923, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  AdvertMiit 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Over  Four  Y'ears  experience  on  daily, 
age  30,  married,  veteran,  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Desire  position  on  daily  as 
manager  or  assistant. 

PREFERABLE  LOCATIONS 

Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska.  Missouri,  Indiana. 

(XINSIDER  OTHERS 
WRITE  Box  929,  Editor  A  Publisher 
sending  tear  sheet  of  classified  section. 


Display  Adrirtfrint _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  aggres¬ 
sive,  promotion  -  minded,  successful. 
Wants  change  with  future  in  city  of 
50  to  100,000.  20  years  experience 
.  .  .  well  grounded  in  all  phases. 
Mature  ju^ment,  steady,  solvent. 
Employed.  'Toy  references.  Interview 
at  your  eonveiience.  Box  720,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DESIRE  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger’s  job  or  top  assistant  to  same  in 
city  of  about  100,000,  West.  South¬ 
west  preferred.  Eight  years  space 
sales  with  daily  of  over  500,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Record  of  energy,  brainn 
and  integrity — Sales  results  excellent. 
Box  852.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  with  linage  problems — 
Young  family  man  (college,  veteran) 
wants  to  meet  publisher  that  is  ex¬ 
periencing  linage  drop.  Strong  com¬ 
petitive  area  preferred.  This  young 
fellow’s  experienced  national,  local 
and  can  produce.  For  samples  of  his 
work  and  full  details  write  Box  920. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  BS:  25.  mar¬ 
ried,  draft-exempt;  aome  experience, 
prefer  general  reporting  on  small 
daily,  but  will  consider  any  offer.  Box 
704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR— Advertis¬ 
ing  Photographer:  Radio  Continuity 
Director,  Publicity.  Agriculture  back¬ 
ground.  Age  37,  family.  Available  June 
15  for  West  or  Southwest.  Box  728, 

Editor  A  Publisher  for  facts. _ 

NEWSMAN,  now  reporting-rewritin 
for  wire  service  radio  side.  Eldite 
N.  Y.  weekly.  26,  married,  B.A.,  draft 
exempt  vet.  3  years  experience.  Box 
742.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CRACK  CITY  EDITOR,  40.  married, 
wants  chance  as  managing  editor  small 
city  daiiy.  Ten  years  present  post. 
Best  References.  Box  814,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


PAST.  ACCURATE.  LUCID  writer 
and  editor  seeks  special  assignment 
or  desk  job  on  west  or  midwest  daily. 
Four  and  a  half  years  experience.  Age 
31,  draft-free,  married,  ona  child,  best 
references.  Available  two  weeks. 
Loren  King,  1356  Sixth,  Douglas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Phone  Douglas  835  M. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
FIVE  years  experience  N.  Y.  TIMES 
reporter  and  rewrite.  Nine  years 
supervisor  and  editor  of  puip  maga¬ 
zines.  Good  factual  writer,  ^ek  re¬ 
sponsible  magazine  or  newsaper  con¬ 
nection  in  East,  South  or  Southwest. 
Married.  Family.  Employed.  Box  826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  Metropolitan  editor  and 
critic  wants  to  relocate  with  growing 
daily  in  need  of  good  entertainment 
and/or  literary  section.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  801,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  vet,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  daily:  newsbeat,  features. 
Have  car.  go  anywhere.  Collins,  840 
W.  Laurel  Street.  Compton,  Calif. 


TOP  DESKMAN  15  years  metropoli¬ 
tan,  medium  dailies;  37,  married. 
Want  good  desk  spot  or  working  edi¬ 
torship.  Write  editorials.  Box  825, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  experienced  yoqng  wom¬ 
an.  3  years  experience,  2  on  daily,  1 
semi-weekly.  Also  educational  and 
commercial  radio  background.  College 
grad.  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Have  been 
reporter  -  photographer,  news  editor, 
women’s  editor.  Seeking  responsible 
editorial  (daily)  or  public  relations 
job.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  822,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


VERSATILE  reporter.  Five  years 
daily  experience:  Draft -Free:  Now 
employed,  best  references.  'College 
graduate.  Young.  Experienced  in  fea¬ 
tures.  all  beats.  Box  827,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  EDITOR  wants  desk  spot  in 
Middle-Atlantic  States  about  July  1. 
B.S.  J.  Experienced  wire,  copydesk, 
reporting.  Box  817,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


REPORTER.  4  years  all  beaU,  seeks 
chance  to  show  extra  ability.  A.B., 
Vet.  29.  Box  909.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SELLING  WRITER.  Reporter  5  years. 
Vassar  graduate.  28.  Women’s  fea¬ 
tures.  etc.  Permanent.  Give  salary. 
Box  940.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  ONLY.  Solid 
midwest  daily  experience,  employed 
in  D.  C.  Available  for  interviews. 
Write  Box  925.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  with  20  months 
medium  daily  experience  desires  im- 
position  on  dftily  stsff  in 
southwest.  Married.  26  years,  and  in 
no  reserve  unit.  Now  in  midwest  and 
available  for  employment  on  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  919,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


WTIEP  NO  MORE  if  you’ve  been  seek¬ 
ing  an  energetic  young  reporter. 
Handle  all  beats  and  cooy  desk.  Ex¬ 
perienced  small  town  and  major  N.  Y. 
C.  daily.  Best  recommendations.  Box 
939.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WEST  AND  FAR  WEST.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience,  heavy  on  features,  seeking 
permanent  spot.  Write  926,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 


WOMAN  reporter,  features.  INS, 
Washington  Post.  Steady  job  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Florida,  elsewhere.  Box  902. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  25.  undraftable.  throe 
college  degrees,  including  BS.I  and 
MSJ  from  excellent  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Seeking  editorial  position  in 
East.  Available  immediately.  Majors 
include  political  science,  education. 
English,  psychology.  Athletic  back¬ 
ground.  competent  with  speed  graphic. 
Box  927.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Froamdoii— Tabic  RcIaHom 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  spot.  draft- 
exempt  vet.  28.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Last  2  years  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Chief  State  Qavernment.  Box 
805.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


IDEA  MAN  for  your  public  relations, 
A.B.-M.S.  vetfran  with  background  of 
political  “ghosting”  available.  U.  S.  A. 
Box  861.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  industrial  and  insti¬ 
tutional.  .Strong  contacts,  newspapers, 
magazines.  Seeks  solid  connection. 
Draft-exempt.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  spot  sought 
by  able  newsman  under  30.  Good  ex¬ 
perience  background.  Prefer  desk.  Box 
708.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — writer  -  linguist.  Back¬ 
ground,  experience,  ability.  NYC  Area. 
Draft-free;  25.  Box  740,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE, 

Journalism,  seeks  work  as  reporter, 
editorial  assistant,  east,  midwest.  Box 
942.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  30,  family.  Five  years  on 
medium  daily,  seeks  afternoon  paper 
in  New  England  needing  experienced 
reporter  or  deskman.  Box  724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN.  22.  draft  -  exempt. 
Princeton  A.B.,  Harvard  M.A..  desires 
position  anywhere  in  U.S.  available 
for  interview  during  ANPA  conven- 
tion.  Box  716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  5  years  experience  managing 
Excellent  idea  man.  Married,  37, 
editor,  writer,  publicity,  production, 
draft-exempt.  Prefer  East.  Box  834. 
Best  references.  Box  814,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORS:  Can  you  use  an  eager 
beaver  who  places  future  above  pree- 
entt  Interested  in  police  sports  and 
features.  Handle  camera.  22,  draft- 
exempt.  Resume,  references  on  request. 
Box  830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  young  draft 
proof.  Re-write  sports  and  radio  ex¬ 
perience.  Ready  NOW  to  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  800.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR 

or  Assistant 

EXPERIENCED  as  managing  editor  of 
leading  regional,  and  in  agricultural 
advertising.  Give  sound  yet  aggres¬ 
sive  direction:  also  take  the  pictures 
and  write  the  stories.  Under  40. 
family,  reliable.  Prefer  midwest.  Box 
904.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  REPORTER. 

27,  draft-proof  veteran,  six  years  col¬ 
lege.  150,000  afternoon  daily  and 
Sunday,  desires  re-location  anywhere 
for  more  responsibility  in  large,  mod¬ 
ern.  progressive  city.  Box  924,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Retired  V.  P. 

of  General  Motors  said? 

“Research  is  the  foundation  of  all  In¬ 
dustrial  Progress.’’  This  should  ^ap¬ 
peal  to  all  publishers  with  vision. 
Leading  imlustries  in  almost  all  other 
lines  have  profited  substantially 
through  business,  general  research  and 
planning.  Man  with  background  of 
ui.usnally  diversified  eiyierience  and 
study  desires  place  DIRECTOR  RE- 
SBAR(7H  and  PLANNING  for  daily  or 
chain  organization.  Department  should 
prove  very  profitable  for  paper  with 
25.000  circulation  up.  Prefer  post  with 
daily  50,000  up  or  chain.  Initial  cost 
modest.  Activity  should  more  than  pay 
way  first  year — interesting  cumulative 
profits  thereafter.  Confidential.  Address 
Box  863,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Medunkal 


EXPERIENCED 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
OR  will  take  position  as  ad  operator, 
compositor,  make-up,  with  chance  for 
advancement.  Thoroughly  experience* 
in  newspaper  and  job  production. 
Draft-exempt,  will  go  anywhere.  Avail- 
•  ►'le  for  interview  at  N.  Y.  convention. 
Pox  721,  Editor  A  PubUeher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — ■Machinist- 
compositor.  Union,  Open,  A-1.  Seek¬ 
ing  job  in  Eaetern  Area.  Box  912, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Foreman  of  Composing  Room,  SO 
years’  experience  in  daily  newMa- 
pers.  Familiar  with  teletypes.  Can 
give  best  of  reference.  Box  932,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  PANEL  discussion  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington  last  week  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  Challenge  of  Radio 
and  Television  to  Newspapers”  left 
only  one  conclusion  in  our  mind: 
“While  TV  is  a  challenge  it  is  not 
going  to  run  newspapers  out  of 
business.  Maybe  the  speakers  were 
being  nice  to  the  editors,  but  we 
couldn’t  find  anything  in  what 
they  said  that  disagreed  with  that 
premise.  They  might  as  well  have 
left  radio  out  of  the  title  of  the 
discussion  for  all  the  attention  it 
got. 

E.  C.  Hoyt,  Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  probably  the  most  pes¬ 
simistic  of  the  panel  members. 
He  told  editors  not  to  be  com¬ 
placent  about  the  new  medium. 
“They  must  not  be  too  generous 
with  news,  pictures,  features  and 
free  promotion  until  they  can  see 
just  what  effect  tv  is  going  to 
have  in  a  period  of  deflation  or 
a  prolonged  depression.” 

“If  we  attempt  to  suppress  or 
ignore  television,  as  some  of  us 
did  radio  in  its  infancy,  we  will 
be  inviting  trouble,”  Mr.  Hoyt 
said.  “And  it’s  equally  obvious 
that  if  we  lean  loo  far  in  the 
other  direction,  giving  our  news 
and  features  to  this  new  medium 
and  opening  up  our  news  columns 
to  lavish  promotion  of  tv  pro¬ 
grams,  then  we  are  inviting  more 
serious  trouble. 

“We  should  give  the  people 
the  news,  which  includes  program 
schedules,  but  no  more.  Except, 
of  course,  for  a  column  of  honest 
criticism.” 

He  thought  that  edition  times 
for  afternoon  papers  might  have 
to  be  moved  ahead  to  get  the  pa¬ 
per  into  the  hands  of  the  reader 
before  tv  “takes  over”  at  night. 
And  he  said  editors  are  generally 
worried  over  the  possible  sale  of 
newspaper  features  to  television. 

His  conclusion  was,  however, 
that  newspapers  “can  more  than 
hold  their  own  against  radio  and 
television  if:  1.  We  modernize 
our  newspapers;  2.  All  of  us,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  become  pro¬ 
motion-minded,  personalize  our 
newspapers;  3.  We  get  our  papers 
into  the  homes  early  enough  so 
they  will  be  read  and  appreciated; 
4.  We  treat  radio  and  television 
as  the  competitors  they  are.” 

*  *  * 

Even  a  representative  of  the 
radio  and  television  industry,  the 
next  speaker,  failed  to  see  the 
doom  of  newspapers.  John  Hayes, 
of  Station  3^0P,  Washington, 
proceeded  to  give  the  usual  blue 
sky  figures  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  audience  and  even  predic¬ 
ted  such  a  growth  for  the  latter 
industry  that  in  the  future  they 
will  be  owning  and  operating 
newspapers,  instead  of  vice  versa. 


Powerful  as  tv  is  in  audience 
appeal,  Mr.  Hayes  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  newspaper  “mobili¬ 
ty.”  Newspaper  reporters  can  get 
into  places,  handle  subjects,  give 
background  that  a  tv  camera 
cannot  catch.  And  he  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  by  saying  “the  tele¬ 
vision  camera  can  be  in  only  one 
place  at  a  time”  and  can  only 
broadcast  one  thing  at  a  time. 
He  urged  editors  to  give  more 
attention  to  “minor  events”  which 
might  not  be  televised  and  warned 
them  “not  to  be  so  dazzled  by  the 
importance  of  an  event  that  you 
forget  many  of  your  readers  have 
already  witnessed  the  event  in 
their  living  room.” 

“Unless  you  do  this,  you  will 
find  the  American  public  looking 
upon  their  newspapers  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  medium  of  information 
where  once  you  had  enjoved  some 
primacy  in  that  field,”  Mr.  Hayes 
concluded. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  next  speaker, 
provided  the  arguments  offsetting 
those  last  claims  of  the  radio 
representative.  He  presented  some 
arguments  and  facts  proving,  for 
us  at  least,  what  we  had  thought 
all  along  about  this  new  medium. 

This  panel  took  place  the  day 
after  General  MacArthur’s  famous 
“old  soldiers  never  die”  speech  in 
Congress.  Mr.  McGill  thought  it 
could  safely  be  said  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  had  a  record  television  au¬ 
dience.  What  did  it  do  to  news¬ 
papers?  Mr.  McGill  reported: 

“1  took  the  trouble  to  check 
with  the  circulation  departments 
of  two  Washington  papers,  one 
morning  and  one  afternoon.  Both 
had  usually  fine  days.  For  one,  it 
was  the  largest  street  sale  of  pa¬ 
pers  they  had  had.  They  sold  out. 
The  morning  paper,  appearing  this 
morning  after  the  story  was  old, 
after  it  had  been  on  the  air  and  on 
television  sets,  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  discussed  out  by  com¬ 
mentators  of  all  kinds,  the  paper 
having  had  an  unusually  large 
press  run,  especially  designed  to 
meet  an  anticipated  demand,  sold 
out  its  press  run  this  morning  and 
was  sorry  it  had  not  made  it 
larger.” 

Mr.  McGill  made  the  same  sort 
of  a  check  in  Atlanta  after  the 
famous  Kefauver  hearings  in  New 
York  were  televised.  “I  checked 
with  all  the  newspapers  in  our 
territory  in  four  Georgia  cities,  and 
as  far  up  as  Memphis,  I  found 
that  despite  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  heavy  audience  attention 
to  these  programs,  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  street  sales  of  the 
newspapers. 

“I  think  people  will  always  want 
to  read  what  happened,  even 
though  they  saw  it,  even  though 
they  watched  it  or  heard  it,”  he 


said.  “If  the  written  word  is  pre¬ 
sented  interestingly,  it  will  always 
have  its  share  of  the  reader 
audience.” 

Mr.  McGill  commented  that  it 
is  silly  for  newspapers  to  refuse 
space  for  television  and  radio  logs 
and  news  of  those  media.  He  point¬ 
ed  to  very  high  readership  of  a 
radio  and  tv  column  in  his  paper. 

Reading  some  Hooper  ratings, 
Mr.  McGill  noted  that  only  18% 
of  all  the  homes  have  radios 
turned  on  in  the  daytime  and  only 
about  34%  in  the  evening.  News¬ 
papers  go  into  more  homes  than 
this,  he  said. 

“I  think  the  competitor  we  have 
to  fear  most  is  allowing  our  own 
product  to  become  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting,”  he  concluded. 

*  *  * 

Last  panel  speaker  was  John 
Crosby.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
columnist,  who  didn’t  think  TV  “is 
anywhere  near  the  menace  that 
Mr.  Hoyt  thinks  it  might  become 
to  us.  I  don’t  really  see  it  as  a 
comnetitor  but  more  or  less  as  a 
supplement.”  Whereas  Mr.  Hoyt 
thought  a  depression  might  knock 
the  props  out  of  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  people  would  save  money 
and  look  at  their  television  or 
listen  to  their  radios,  Mr.  Crosby 
thought  a  deoression  would  affect 
TV  more  quickly  because  of  its  al¬ 
ready  high  costs. 

“I  agree  with  Mr.  McGill  that 
tighter  editing  and  more  challeng¬ 
ing  editing  is  going  to  be  very 
much  required.  I  am  not  yet  sure 
about  more  pictures. 

“What  we  have  got  to  do  is  in¬ 
terpretive  writing  and  put  the 
things  that  will  add  interest  to  all 
sorts  of  important  or  trivial  news 
stories.  A  man  sees  a  baseball 
game  on  television.  He  wants  to 
read  about  it.  but  he  doesn’t  want 
to  know  so  much  about  who  made 
that  hit.  He  saw  the  hit,  but  he 
wants  all  the  background,  the 
man’s  batting  average,  and  so 
forth. 

“In  politics,  too,  the  Kefauver 
hearings  jJarticularly  showed  how 
limited  in  many  ways  television  is 
as  a  news  purveyor  simply  because 
you  haven’t  got  the  time  to  sit 
there  and  look  at  it  all  day.  You 
are  wondering  what  did  Costello 
say  after  you  had  to  do  the  dishes 
— or  whatever  you  had  to  go  do.” 

As  a  competitor  in  news,  Mr. 
Crosby  didn’t  think  tv  is  anywhere 
near  the  threat  as  radio  was. 

It  about  boils  down  to  what  we 
have  thought  for  some  time:  tv 
may  make  brief  inroads  into  the 
reader’s  time  but  eventually  it  is 
going  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  viewer  for  more  news  and 
more  details  —  just  as  radio  has 
done.  As  for  pictures,  we’re  on 
the  side  of  more  pictures  but  the 
kind  that  are  taken  with  a  se¬ 
quence  camera  vividly  portraying 
some  action  in  several  shots  that 
a  televiewer  might  have  seen  for 
a  fleeting  second  the  day  before. 
The  reader  can’t  rerun  the  tv 
show  but  he  can  study  the  newspa¬ 
per  pictures  as  long  as  he  wants. 


Small  Dailies'  Fears 

continued  from  page  14 

“it  was  met  by  a  wave  of  silence.” 

Robert  M.  White  II,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Evening  Ledger,  was  chairman  of 
the  closed  session  for  publishers 
of  papers  with  less  than  10,0(X) 
circulation,  and  later  reviewed  the 
discussion  for  the  press. 

He  reported  that  a  show  of 
hands  indicated  about  20%  of  the 
papers  represented  had  been 
forced  to  jack-up  prices. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
four  newspapers  in  New  Mexico, 
urged  against  government  price¬ 
pegging  on  newsprint  in  favor  of 
a  free  market. 

Some  publishers  attending  the 
session  felt  that  television  would 
increase  rather  than  decrease  their 
circulations;  said  that  surveys  in¬ 
dicated  TV  sets  were  in  use  some 
two  hours  daily  and  that  viewers 
then  wanted  to  read  about  what 
they  had  seen. 

Richard  Jackson  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  said  his 
paper’s  circulation  had  grown 
since  tv  blanketed  his  area. 

He  added,  however,  that  tv 
had  made  itself  felt  to  the  extent 
that  he  had  made  two  changes — 
increasing  the  size  of  type  and 
getting  his  editions  out  earlier. 
Mr.  Jackson  also  told  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  readjustments  in  prices 
had  not  adversely  affected  circu¬ 
lation. 

Chairman  White  reported  that 
there  had  been  some  discussion 
in  his  session  of  a  low-priced  tv 
transmitter  that  General  Electric 
Co.  is  developing.  It  is  expwted 
to  sell  for  $75,000  (transmitters 
now  run  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000)  and  have  a  10-mile 
range.  Mr.  White  said  that  while 
all  publishers  present  had  had  no 
experience  with  tv  stations  they 
expressed  interest  in  the  GE  trans¬ 
mitter  as  a  means  of  getting  into 
the  medium  themselves. 

Impact  of  Kefauver 

Impact  of  the  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  investigations  was  raised 
by  several  publishers.  William 
Dwight,  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  told  of  two 
newspapers  that  had  stopped 
carrying  the  daily  Treasury  bal¬ 
ance  figure  since  Kefauver  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  figure  is  often 
used  to  pick  policy  number  win¬ 
ners. 

George  B.  Williams,  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  said  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  he  was  guaranteed 
1,000  extra  circulation  if  he’d  run 
the  Treasury  balance.  He  said  he 
had  refused. 

There  was  considerable  support 
for  the  idea  that  newspapers 
should  not  cut  down  on  news  and 
expand  their  advertising  space  in 
their  efforts  to  cut  costs.  Some 
publishers,  however,  said  they’d 
be  inclined  to  cut  the  news  (or  at 
least  edit  it  more  closely)  before 
slashing  the  space  they  give  to 
advertising  or  comic  strips. 
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